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letter to the reverend 
and S. R. S. 


A preface by way of 
42 5. 


Reverend Sir, 


HE Royal Society of London hath already 
procured, as you well know, a great 
number of books, natural and artificial 

rarities, experiments, collections of letters, and 
other ingenious diſcourſes of a very great many 
ſubjects, as may be ſeen in their library, repoſi- 


* tory, letter-books, journals, and regiſters ; but 


notwithſtanding this, the delight they take in 

knowledge, and love they have for the improve- 
ment of their country, hath encouraged them to 
revive their committee for agriculture, whereto 
they bring (as into a common treaſury) their ex- 
periments and obſervations, and raiſe ſuch new 
queries as they think may prove to be the feeds 
of good effects. 

Gi this ſociety and committee I have the ho- 
nour to be a member, and by conſequence the 
advantage of hearing their diſcourſe, and peru- 
ſing their library; and not only fo, but ſome of 
them (I thank 'em) have helped me to ſuch cor- 
reſpondence, as will, by the help of my own 
friends and induftry, furniſh me, 1 queſtion not, 
ſufficiently to make good my title. 

And to you, Sir, being one whom J parti- 
cularly know to be a great favourer of any thing 
that tends to the improvernent of your country, 
and to whom 1 am obliged for very many fa- 
vours, | make bold to dedicate this; adviſing 
you, that my deſign is often to publiſh ſuch 
papers, as ſhall cauſe this kingdom to be fo well 
husbandry'd, as to exceed not only the United 
| Provinces, 
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Provinces, but alſo what on another occaſion 
you were pleaſed to ſtile the garden of the world, 
Barbadoes. | N 
And ſeeing that what the husbandman is con- 

cerned for, is the materia prima of all trade; 
and that the finding a vent for his commodities 
is as neceſſary to his end, as it is to know the 
ways of tilling, planting, ſowing, manuring, 
ordering, and improving of all ſorts of gardens, 
orchards, meadows, paſtures, corn- lands, woods, 
and coppices; as alſo of fruits, corn, grain, 
pulſe, new hays, cattel, fowl, beaſts, bees, ſilk- 
worms c. (as Mr. Worlidge, who hath given 
an ingenious account of them, hath it) therefore 
I deſign not only to give inſtructions for that 
end, bur alſo the beſt accounts I can meet with, 
how they may be advantagiouſly parted with; 
which will neceſſitate me often to treat of ſuch 
things as more ſtrictly come under the ſecond 
— of my title, viz. trade: in handling of 
which, I ſhall not, for fear of cenſure, ſwim 
down the current of the times, or ſwallow the 
vulgar errors; no authority ſhall prevail with 
me, though it comes from them that are eſteem- 
ed the moſt ſagacious, unleſs I can apprehend it 
to agree with ſenſe and reaſon; for you know 
our motto is nullius in verba, and it is poſſible I 
may ſometimes take upon me the office of being 
an obſervator : but ſeeing humanum eſt errare, 
and I may be mittaken as well as others, if any 
body in a kind manner will do the like for me, 
I ſhall eftcem of him as one of my beſt friends; 
nay, if through an ill humour he ſhall ſlander 
me with a matter of truth, I am reſolved fuch 
balms ſhall not break my head: I will ſtill re- 
Joice, | | 


B 2 Sir, 
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Sir, the reaſon why I ſhall publiſh theſe in 
{mall parcels often, ſhall be to the end, that they 
may do the greateſt good in the leaſt time; and 


that not only the theorical gentleman, bur alſo 


the practical ruſtic may enjoy their benefits; 
and it is alſo poſſible, that if this way cauſes a 
greater conſumption, as I reaſonably think it 
will, the bookſeller and I may have the better un- 
derſtanding. 


The reaſon of this my miſcellaneous method 


| hath been the examples of Mr. Oldenburgh, Dr. 


Grew, and Mr. Hook, in their philoſophical tranſ- 
actions, and collections, conſidering alſo that va- 
riety hath its beauty as well as order; and this 
libertine way of handling this matter, may per- 
haps prove more uſeful, than had I bound u 
my ſelf to the ſevereſt rules. | IE 
I defign to ſtick to this manner of print and 
Papers that they may eaſily be bound up in vo- 
umes; and though at preſent I am not fully 


reſolved, yet it is poſſible I may in due time 


make for each volume an index. 
Thus far I thought fir to ſay, expecting from 


good men commendation, from ill, cenſure ; 


which was the fate of our bleſſed Maſter, and 
ſhall be of all them who are any ways active in 
doing the world good ſervices; which I ſhall al- 
ways be ready to do, unleſs it ſhall interfere 
with my imployment, and prejudice the honeſt 
care of my family, which is a topic I ſhall ne- 
ver part with. I know you will think never 
the worſe for my plain dealing, and ſend up your 
prayers for, Reyerend Sir, 


Lane behind the 
Royal Exchange 
Londen. ; Joun HovGnrToN. 


A ca» 


St. Bartholomew- Tour 22. humble Servant, 
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A catalogue of the books in the library of the 
Royal Society, relating to agriculture. 


Worthy Sir, Ty: , | 

FT will I think by all be granted, that the art 

I of agriculture hath not been a little improved 

by the uſe of books, and more it may, were it 
well known what are written of the ſubject : ar 
preſent T will give you a liſt of what I find in 

the catalogue of our library, and hereafter of 
what I can meet with elſewhere. 


Acdriani (Presbyter.) Carmina de Yenations. 
Aßgitius Cœlius de re Coquinaria. lib, X. 
Ariſtotelis Hiſtoria Animalium. 
Baptiſta Jo. Ferrarii de florum Cultura. 
Di Bonardo Richezze del Agricoltura. 

Cato (M.) de re Ruſtica. 

Columella (L.) de Cultu Hortorum Carmine ſcript. 
Di Creſcentio (Pietro) Agricoltura. 
Foreſt Laws, by Jo. Manwogd. 

Herbarium Ling. Germ. | 
Hortorum Cultura, per Lutium (Jun.) Columellam. 
Macer (Philoſoph.) de natur. & virtut. Herbar. 
More (Sir Tho.) Utopia. 

Oppiani de Venatioue piſcium. 

De Ro. Piſcibus. | 
De Animal. Induſiria (per Sym. Gryneum.) 4 
Di Tatii (Giov.) Agricoltura. 
Terentius M. Varro Apricultura. 
Tobie Aldini deſcriptio Plantar. in Hurto Farne— 
ftano. 
Herbarium ( Antiq.) Anglice ſcriptum. M. S. 
Junti Mod. Columel. rei Ruſſic. M. S. 
| B 3 Herbarium 
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Herbarum nomina & Fires (Carm. Hexametro ) 
M. S. 

Johannis de loco frumentario pars ſecunda. M. S. 

Evelyn 95 Jo.) Sylva. 

Bacon (Sir Fr.) Sylva Sylvarum. 

Evelyn 635 .) of Gardens. 

Cotton (Ch.) Planters Manual, 


Evelyn (Jo.) Philoſophical Diſcourſe of Earth. 
Hughes (Will.) Complete Vineyard. 


Hiciliæ 
ſcones & deſcriptiones JMelite ( per Paul. Boc- 
Plantarum Gale &Q con. 
Italiæ 
M. Malpighins de Bombyce. 
Jobnſon de Animalibus. 


Chriſtoph. Merret Pinax rerum Nat. Britannicar, 
Anatomy of Vegetables, by N. Grew, M. D. 
Two Herbals. 


Theſe are what I have chiefly taken notice 
of ; it is poſſible among ſo many books (up- 
Wards of three thouſand) I may have overlook- 
ed ſome, but I think none that are material. 

Sir, if your leiſure will permit you to afford 
me {ome of your curious obſervations, I will 


make the beſt uſe of them I can, and you will 
much oblige 


Your moſt hamble ſervant, 


Enquiries 
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Enquiries concerning agriculture. 


4 Honoured Sir, a | 
| Know your deſigns are good, and ſeldom 
I better pleas'd than when ſtudying the ad- 
vancement of your country; wherefore I make 
bold to deſire you, as your leiſure will permit, 
to ſend me anſwers to theſe following enquiries 
concerning agriculture, which I find excellently 
prepared to my hand in Mr. Oldenburgh's Phi- 1 
loſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 5. p. 79. as fol- | 
loweth, 


I. For Arable. 


1. The ſeveral kinds of the ſoils of England 
being ſuppos'd to be cither ſandy, gravelly, ſto- 
ny, claiey, chalky, light mould, heathy, marſhy, 
boggy, fenny, or cold weeping ground, infor- 
mation is deſired what kind of foils your coun- 
try doth moſt abound with, and how each of 
them is prepared, when employed for arable ? 

2. What peculiar preparations are made uſe 
of to theſe ſoils for each kind of grain? with 
what kind of manure they are prepared ? when, 

; HOW; and in what quantity the manure is laid 
on? | 
3. Ar what ſeaſons, and how oft they are 
ploughed? what kind of ploughs are uſed for 
ſeveral ſorts of ground? . 

4. How long the ſeveral grounds are let lie 
A | 

7. How, and for what productions heathy 
grounds may be improved? and who they are, 
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lane, rye, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, fitches, 


whether by ſteeping, and in what kind of li- 


the grey wheat, the red or grey pollard, the 
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ceed one another? 


c:od, and roul, and at what ſeaſons? — 12. 
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if there be any in the country, that nave reduced 


heaths intro profitable lands? | 
6. Whar ground marl hath over head ? how 


is the depth of the marl itſelf? what the colour 
of it? upon what grounds it is uſed? what time 
of the year it is to be laid on? how many loads 
to an acre? what grains marled land will bear, 
and how many years together? how ſuch marled 
land is to be uſed afterwards? e. 

7. The kinds of grain or ſeed uſual in Eng- 
land, being ſuppoſed to be either wheat, miſce- 


buck- wheat, hemp, flax, rape; I deſire to know 
what forts of grains are ſown in your country, 
and how cach of thele is prepared for ſowing ? 


quor? or by mixing it, and with what? 
8. There being many ſorts of wheat, as the 
white or red lammas, the bearded Kentiſh wheat, 


ducks-bill wheat, the red-ear'd bearded wheat, 
Sc. and ſo of oats, as the common black, blue, 
naked, bearded in north Wales; and the like of 
barley, peaſe, beans, Sc. The enquiry is, which 
of theſe grow in your country, and in what 
{oil ? and which of them thrive beſt there? and 
whether each of them require a peculiar tillage, 
and how they differ in goodneſs? 

9. What are the chief particulars obſervable 
in the choice of ſeed corn, and all kinds of grain? 
and what kinds of grain are moſt proper to ſuc- 


10. What quantity of each kind is ſown upon 
the ſtatute acre, and in what ſeaſon of the moon 
and year it is ſow'd? 

11. With what inſtruments they do harrow, 
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12. How much an acre of good corn well 
ordered generally uſeth to yield in very good 
ground, in leſs good, and in the worſt years? 
13. Some of the common accidents and diſ- 
caſes befalling corn in the growth of it, being 
mildew, blaſting, ſmur , what are conceived 
to be the cauſes thereof, and what the reme- 
dies? OY 0 8 
14. There being other annoyances the grow- 


ing corn is expoſed unto, as weeds, worms, 


flies, birds, mice, moles, Fc. how they are re- 
medied? | | 

15. Upon what occaſions they uſe to cut the 
young corn in the blade, or to feed it, and what 


are the benefits thereof? 


16. What are the ſeaſons and ways of reaping 
and ordering each ſort of grain, before it be car- 
ned bf 'thegroungF ? opus 3, 
17. What are the ſeveral ways of preſerving 
grain in the ſtraw, within and without doors, 
from all kind of annoyance, as mice, heating, 
„„ 5 As S 
18. What are the ways of ſeparating the ſe» 
veral forts of grain from the ſtraw, and of dreſ- 
ſing them? „ 
19. What are the ways of preſerving any 
ſtores of ſeparated grain from the annoyances 
they are obnoxious to? N 


* 
II. For meadows. 


17. How the abovementioned forts of foil are 
prepared, when they are uſed for paſture or mea- 
gow? | h 
2. The common annoyances of theſe meadow 
or paſture grounds being ſuppoſed to be either 
weeds, mols, four: en heath, fearn, buſhes, 
3 briars, 


husbandry of the kingdom to every part of the 
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briars, brambles, broom, ruſhes, ſedges, gorſe 
orifurzes, what are the remedies thereof? 

3. Whararethebeſt ways of draining marſhes, 
bogs, fens? Co. | 

4. What are the ſeveral kinds of graſs, and 
which are counted the beſt ? 

7. What are the chief circumſtances obſerv- 
able in the cutting of graſs, and what in the 
making and preſerving of hay? _ 

6. What kind of grals is fitteſt to be preſerv- 
ed for winter feeding, and what graſs is beſt for 
ſheep, cows, oxen, horſes, goats? &c. 

F574 

Sir, in convenient time I may trouble you 
with ſuch other queries as may be pertinent to- 
wards the obtaining the end esel and que- 
ſtion not the aſſiſtance of you and your friends, 
whereby I may teach every part of the good 


kingdom, which if I can do, and perſuade them 
alſo to put it into practice, it will be a very great 
delight to 


Your moſs humble ſervant. 


Some advantages we might recerve by in- 
. cloſure. 


Honeſt Harry, | 5 

Remember as you and I were riding over the 
1 open fields from Cambridge, you were won 
dering at the peoples ſtupidity in not agree- 
ing to have them much incloſed, whereby you 
thought might be made far greater e z 

| have 
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I have ſince been ruminating the matter, and 
what follows is ſome effect of it. | 


I take incloſure to be of ſo great advantage 
to this kingdom, that I am apt to think there 
is hardly any improvement that hath been 


thought on this twenty years will parallel it, no 
not the fiſhery ; for it would be a means not 


only to employ our ſelves, but alſo in a great 
robability to increaſe us in a few years to at 
eaſt two millions more than we are; and that 
theſe numbers may not ſeem to you monſtrous, 
as if I were willing much to magnify the thing 
that takes my humour, I will give you ſome 
reaſons for this my conjecture. | 


Captain Graunt, in his obſervations upon the 


bills of mortality, pag. 41. ſuppoleth England 


and Wales to contain twenty five millions of 
acres of land, although I am told by one who 
is a great obſerver and inquirer into things of 
this nature, and alſo that is able to calculate as well 


as moſt folk, that there are twenty eight millions 


of acres, Gerard Malines in his Lex Mercatoria 
faith twenty nine millions, and of theſe it is 
thought that twelve millions lie waſte. 

Now whether there be ſo much waſte I am 


not able to determine, but that there is a very 


great deal I ſuppoſe very few will deny: but be- 
cauſe it is poſhble that by reaſon of our late 
great incloſure, there may be ſome over reckon- 
1ngs, and it may be very convenient for his 
majeſty, and ſome others, to have parks, I will 


ſuppoſe only the half part, and that is fix milli- 


ons of acres. 

The law would have no cottage built with- 
out four acres of land be laid to it, and it is 
not often that this cottager's family is compoſed 
of leſs than four perſons ; it is probable one 
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and I have allowed four times the quantity; I 


Robert Dalington, entituled, A Survey of the 
where giving an account of the country, he in 


_2/ifþ gentleman to the top of a ſteep hill ſome 
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with another it is nothing leſs (for they gene- 
rally know better how to get children than 
eſtates) at this rate there would be livelihoods 
for {ix millions of people more than now : more- 
over the common fields that bear plenty of grain' 
two years in three, by incloſure, and a liberty 


as their neceſſity, ingenuity, and friends, ſhould 
teach them, I am apt to think would employ 
more than now half that number; beſides the 
ſeamen, citizens, ſhopkeepers, and carriers, that 
muſt neceſſarily attend this great pgpple, in all 
they would be a prodigious quantity ; bur leſt, 
as I ſaid before, I ſhould be thought to miſ- 
reckon (although I would be glad to ſee more 
reaſonable conjectures) I will modeſtly ſuppoſe 
but two millions. A . I 

If it be objected that this quantity of land 
will be too ſmall for maintainance, it is anſwered, 
that our former parliaments did not think it fo, 


queſtion whether the United Provinces allow fo 
great a ſhare, but however I will tell you a 
ihort paſſage I mer in a book written by Mr. 


Great Duke's State of Tuſcany, Anno Dom. 1596. 
and printed at London for Edw. Blount, 1605. 


P. 30. lays thus: | 
can avow, that going up with another En- 


two miles, right over Prato, to give our eye the 
view of that pleaſant valley, we could not diſ- 
cern any one piece of ground above one acre 
and an half in our opinions, (except the great 
Duke's paſtures about his palace of Poggio) all 
which ground being bare, and the hedges green 
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with the vines, gave a very pleaſant and delightful 
proſpect, reſembling very fitly a chequer table: 
now if the good ſtars raiſe one of them to the 
fortune to be poſſeſſed of one of theſe garden 


eplots, and a cappanuccia (a filly ſhelter covered 


with reeds) thereupon, you ſhall never get him 
from the diſcourſe, of his villa, his podore, and 
his entrata, his farms, his lands, and his rents, 
that one would think him lord of ſome goodly 
palace, and as much land at the leaſt as a nag 
might well pace about in a day; when if you 
come to ſee it, it proves not, God knows, a- 
bove the giornata (a day's journey) of a ſnail, 
and ſhe, poor worm, if taken, domage faiſant, 
in danger to be ſeized upon to the lord's uſe of 
the ſoil; for ſnails, frogs, hedghogs, and ſuch 
like, are accounted among the gelicatezze, the 
delicates of Italy. Thus far he. X 

My author alſo farther tells me, that the land- 
lord hath one third of the whole product, the 
tenant another, and the great Duke the reſt, if 
not a better ſhare. 


Now methinks if they can do all this, and 


live, as they call ſplendidly, a whole family in 


effect on half an acre, ſurely we might live very 
well on thirty two times ſo much ; but a great 
many farms would be much larger, becauſe many 
would leave their ſhares for manufactures, and 


to hve in towns and cities. 115 | 


But to this it is likely will be faid, 1. Tis 
true that Solomon ſaith, A multitude of people is 
the glory of a prince but how is it poſſible for 
theſe to be gotten hither? is it likely that ſo 
many people will run from their own coun- 


try to another that they never yet had experi- 
ence of? 


* 


vl 2. We 
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2. We have a great deal of barren land, and 
ſome of it ſo bad, that a hundred acres will 
hardly keep two cows; how then ſhall ſixteen 
acres keep a family of four people? 

3. Suppoſe all you have ſaid were very rea- 
ſonable, and really true, yet if you cannot get 
thoſe to whom it belongs in the humour of do- 
ing it, what will all you have ſaid ſignify? 

To the firſt objection I anſwer, what Solomon 
ſaith is really true, and therefore I do much 
wonder that any who believes him ſhould hin- 
der the thing. And I will ſhew you by ſeveral in- 
ſtances, that profits (though ſometime with ha- 
zards) draw much people; witneſs Spain with 
its inquiſition, for how many Engliſh and Dutch 
proteſtant factors flock there daily, and quietly 
ſubmit to that government, ſo they may have their 
trade free? Do they not alſo run among hea- 
thens, and thoſe that are moſt barbarous? Do 
they not run to the Indies, China, Japan, the 
Weſt- Indies, Guinea, Arabia, Algiers, and other 
neſts of pirates, Turkey and Ruſſia? Do not the Mt 
French flock yearly by thouſands to Madrid to 
be their porters and under ſervants? Hath not 
the wealth of Holland drawn millions? and at 
home do not the country folk run to London, 
and other towns? and from London do they not 
ſend their factors to every place of trade in the 
kingdom, and hunt up and down daily to get a 
cuſtomer? | | 

If theſe things be true, as few I ſuppoſe will 
diſprove. and if incloſing and improving our 
land will employ more people, what then ſhould 
hinder but our ſelves ſhould fall ro work, and 
foreigners ſhould come hither to us as well as 
they or we haye done to other places? 


_ 8 
THERE © + 
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To the ſecond objection, I grant we have a 
great deal of ground that is called barren, but 
whether rauch that is truly ſo I queſtion ; for I 
have ſeen ground whoſe ſurface was deeply co- 
vered with white ſand, as if it were poured from 
a ſand-box, and there grew turnips; upon rocky 
mountains, and gravelly hills, grew mighty oaks 
ſince clover and ſantfoin came in faſhion, there is 
examples enough, that acres that were not worth 
two ſhillings a year, are made worth thirty. I 
am told, that in Norfolk, as I take it, or near 
there, the ſands are carried about almoſt as tides 
carry water, and would make, for ought I know, 
a good place for mummy ; yet here they eſteem 
it not altogether barren, but have ſown ſome 
with hay, or other ſceds, and covered it with 
buſhes or furze, and ftak'd them down till after 
a year or two, in which time grows a green 
ſoard, and ſo the ſand is conquered. Were all 
this good husband's neighbours of his own mind, 
I am apt to think they might quickly make this 
barren wilderneſs a fruitful ſpring; and if Hamp- 
ſtead heath, and many ſuch-like, will yield gorſe 
and furze, fearn, wild-time, and ſuch- like, me- 
thinks it is hard if it will bear nothing elſe that 
is profitable. I know an ingenions gentleman 
that has offered thirty years purchaſe for a ſmall 
Part of the aforeſaid heath, as the townſmen 
ihould value it, and to give the lord's ſteward a 
conſiderable drinking penny for procuration. 

It is theſe and many other conſiderations that 
makes me think the objection inſignificant. Oh 
that J had influence enough to put it to a trial, 
if it did not ſucceed, I'd be content never to be 
drunk this ſeven years; if it were to be kept 
with bread and cheeſe and fixes for a twelye- 
month, I'd run the hazard. 


To 
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To the third objection I can ſay only this: 
that if people will be humourſome, they muſt 
be ſo. Although I hope the Engliſb to be men 
of the greateſt courage, yet this I dare fay for a 
great many of them, that they are very willing 
to be conquered by truth, and ſcorn an equivo- 
cation, when they plainly ſee that reaſon deſerves 
the victory; witneſs the many incloſures have of 
late been made, and that people daily are on gog 
on making; and more I dare fay would quickly 
follow, would they that are concerned and un- 
derſtand it daily perſuade their neighbours. 


© Would Lords of waſtes enquire who alone it 


is have right of common ; would tenants be 
content with a double value of what they can 
pretend to; would the poor be content with a 
mighty plenty, a great deal of work, and larger 
wages; incloſure would quickly follow. 
Would they who plough in champain grounds 
but change their little parcels; , would they who 
have fix or eight acres together, make a ditch of 


ſix or ſeven foot wide and deep, and fill it if 
they could with water, and carry away the bank 
that it might not be thrown in again, hedges 


might chance to thrive, and in two years (tho' 
they to pleaſe the people might at certain times 
lay it open) they would raiſe more money than 


they uſe to do in fix; would the reverend clergy 


not oppoſe, but encourage, conſidering that 


richeſt pariſhes can yield moſt profit; would 
all theſe things happen, or what is more than 


all, would our honourable high court of parlia- 


ment prepare a bill to this purpoſe for the royal 


aſſent, I queſtion not, hut that I might live to 
fee the two millions, and many that are now liv- 
ing, as many of their children born among us. 


And 
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And why ſhould I doubt of this, when moſt 
of our nobility and gentry are daily converſant 
about improvements, I do not doubt it, if two 
or three generous ſouls would but promote a 
bill. - 5 
This! this! 'tis incloſure will make our yoaks 
eaſy, our burdens light; it is this will improve 
our lands and mines, and bring in the linen manu- 
facture; it is this will fill our cities and coun- 
try towns, and increaſe and vend our woollen 
products; it is this will bring us our neighbours 
arts, and get us abroad a mighty correſponden- 
cy; it is this will employ all our poor, and ſhift 
them from their ſnelter and dens of lazineſs; it 
is this may find out ſome new diſcoveries, and 
increaſe and encourage our old plantations; it 
is this will, by reaſon of more conſumers, in- 
creaſe our fiſnery, and make us want (inſtead of 
complain of) many ſhips; and it is this will 
ſtrengthen our ſelves, and frighten or annoy 
our enemies; and why an increaſe of people 
20 or 2 per cent. will not increaſe his Majeſty's 
revenue to almoſt the ſame proportion, I want 
another Oedipus. | R It 
In the ſweat of our brows we are to oat our 
bread, and that is our happineſs, none eats ſweeter 
morſels than the labouring man: if we get this 
incloſure, it will increaſe our pains, and to get 
employments is moſt mens ftrife; and that land 
is beſt husbandry'd that procures moſt money; 
the beſt way to increaſe labourers. * * 

- If this pleaſes you, perſuade your neighbour- 
hood; and if you meet with any material ob- 
jections, pray let me have them, and you will 
much oblige FE TO eie 
| 4 Yours. 


Vol. IV. c _— An 
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An account of a great advantage made by 
cloyer-grals, . | 


SIR, 


1 AM very glad you have undertaken this task, 


and queſtion not but that in a little time the 
kingdom will have reaſon to give you thanks, 
for my part I do, as very well foreſeeing its ad- 
vantages ; if any thing I do or can may be aſ- 
fiſting, you may command me; and in anſwer 
to the enquiry about meadow, Namb. 4. viz. 
which are the kinds of graſs, and which the 


beſt? I will tell you what ſucceſs I have had by 


clover. _ | | 22 

I have a piece of land that uſed to be reckon- 
ed eight acres, it was a common field, and uſu- 
ally by my predeceſſor let for three pounds the 
year: this I encloſed two ſides of (the other 
two ſides lying to other incloſure, being done 
to my hand) making a ditch five foot deep, and 


ſix or ſeyen foot broad; and the earth thrown 


out, I carried off, and laid it on the land, which 
did me two kindneſſes, viz. improved my land, 
and took away the opportunity the rabble might 
take of filling up my ditch again; then I pre- 
pared my land as uſually it is done for oats and 
clover-graſs, both which I ſowed, and all my 
charge amounted to about ſeventeen pounds, and 
that year I made about twenty pounds of it, and 
the next year, without any great matter of freſn 
charge, it made me forty pounds, and it hath 
given me very good content ſince: I muſt con- 
feſs I never mowed it, or let. it run to ſeed, but 
it was eaten up by cattel at ſo much a head; 
which I did for this reaſon, thinking that if ſo 
TX | great 
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great a burden ſhould have been carried off, it 
muſt have impoveriſned my land; but if ſpent 
there, it could not much prejudice, if it did 
not amend it by the water they drank, and ſpent 
on it, and the warmth they gave it by their ly- 
ing on it: beſides this, I think all the hogs in 
the town ſmelt it, and all the art could uſe 
did not keep the fences good enough to keep 
them out. e Aae Be of Wl: 
I queſtion not but I could do the ſame over 
again to great advantage; but it lies near me, 
and hath a pretty green ſoard,; and I deſign to 

keep it forgma ing.. en! han ef nt 
Several of my neighbours have found good 

advantage by it; and other new husbandries, of 
which hereafter I may give you ſome farther: ac- 
count, interim ſubſcribe, Se. 


An account of the way they cure Neats. tongues 
9202078" . 
8 7 R, eln 


1 Give you many thanks fot your letter about 

- clover-graſs, and particularly for your ac- 
count of the great ditch, and carrying "away 
the mould ſeeing reaſon among the rabble ſel- 
dom doth good, I think this one of the beſt 
contrivances that ever was found out; but yet 
if we do increaſe in paſture, and do not find a 
vent for what it feeds, it will avail us but little: 
wherefore I will put you in mind of a ſaleable 
commodity, viz. neats-tongues, and tell you 
how at London they are rarely cured. 

Take Peter ſalt, and common white ſalt; of 
each a like quantity, and a little Bay ſalt, with 
this rub the tongues "ey well; and pack them 

2 23 
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as cloſe into the thing ydu ſalt them in as ever 
you can, letting them lie in brine twelve or 
fourteen days, or until they are pretty hard, 
and ſalt them three or four times with freſh ſalt 
in that time, putting them into the ſame brine 
again (for the brine will laſt a good while) be 
ſure when you ſalt them that you wipe off the 
flimy ſtuff at the root of the tongue clean a- 
way; and when they have lain there twelve or 
fourteen days, waſh them in the brine, and put 
ſtrings at the tips of them, and hang them in a 
ſtove for that purpoſe, and with deal ſaw-duſt 
make a fire under them, and dry them. 
The maimer of the ſtove is thus. They uſe 
nà garret chimney, and let there be at top no 
great hole, and they make cloſe ſhutters below, 
then they throw ſawduſt enough to laſt three 
or four days; they hang the tongues on a pole, 
that they may hang about a yard from the fire; 
then they kindle the ſawduſt juſt at the edges, 
and when the ſhutters are cloſed, it gently burns 
till they be dry. . a 
The peter ſalt may be had in London at moſt 
places where they ſell ſalt, in ſmall quantities, 
and in greater at the houſes where they refine 
ſalt peter. C 
J humbly conceive, łhat if this were minded 
as it might be, it is not a little trade we might 
make of them; and in London there are ſome 
that make it their whole buſineſs. Be pleas d to 
accept this from, Sir, 1 4 115 
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4 articilr of a great gain _— the ans 
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\ ops J have been dete with e ency)- 
lent deſign of promoting the husbandry of 
England as much as in you lies, I have been in- 
quilitive: after ſuch as I think may tend that way, 
and I will tell you what 1 met with in a late 
journey I took to Theobalds. 

There is a conſiderable gentleman who hath 
incloſed a piece of ground containing fix acres; 
this he ploughed and ordered as for wheat, and 
about Midſummer he ſowed it with cole· led 3 
he had alſo a hundred Welch ewes which he 
would have ſold to the butchers, but they would 
give no more than half a crown the Gloves for 
them. Upon this, about the beginning of No- 
vember, he put them into his coleworts; the if 


happened all to caſt their lambs before Chri/t- 
mas, ſome of them a month before. Theſe cole- 
Worts fed the ewes ſo well, that the lambs were 
fold off from eight to fourteen ſhillings a piece; 
when the growth was eaten up cloke he fold 
the hundred ewes for a hundred crowns, and 
then prepared his land for oats which 5 

fowed there, and received from each acte eigbt 

quarters; and all this Ioſing no more time 
he would have done for a crop of wheat. 

This is no romance, I bas | it from mel 
tleman's own mouth mere than once: his ne NY 
bours own it as much as could come within he 
verge of their knowledge, for they did not 
ſtand to fee it threſh'd, (although his credit is 
authority ſufficient) the ground was no new 
C 3 broken 
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broken up ground; and for my part I do not 
think the matter unreaſonable (as to the keeping 
the ſheep and the quantity of oats, it is poſſible 
others may not have lambs ſo ſoon, and in ſome 
places not ſo good price, this being but twelve 
miles from London) for like peaſe ſo great a bur- 
then (eſpecially being broad leav'd) muſt needs 


keep upon the ground moſt of the dews and 


rain, and not ſuffer the ſun ſo ſoon to exhale 
them, which did certainly mellow the ground, 
and for dung and warmth from the ſheep it could 
not Want. e © © 

I hope this will encourage others to do the 
like, which if J hear, it will encourage me to 
make farther enquiries of the like nature, interim 
I take leave, &c. 


© Some conſiderations about trade. 


A eſe falute you; I am very well fatisfied 
1 of the good wiſhes for the Ben of 
this kingdom, and agree with you (if wealth be 


proſper ity) that trade is a cauſe of it, and there- 


fore wiſh it were better known than it is. But 
ſhould I go about to teach it, I muſt expect to 
be told that I talk like an apothecary (id eſt, 
with more ſenſe than the. generality of people 
can comprehend, which I am willing to believe 
is the meaning of the, proverb.) But however, 
although in this trading age I do as it were hold 


a candle to a great many ſuns, yet I am ſure 


there are ſame who follow the practice altoge- 


ther without, or at leaſt with a very falſe the- 


ory z there are others alſo who do not practiſe, 
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bur for want of a true theory, very much pre- 
judice them that do. 6-1 i 
Trade is a ſubject that hath not only taken 
up the thoughts and time of private men, but 
alſo, of late years eſpecially, hath been one of 
the main concerns of the greateſt princes; were 
it thoroughly inquired into, it is probable it 
would be found to be the ſource from whence 
moſt of the diſtractions have had their original, 
that Europe of late years hath groaned under; 
and the means alſo by which it hath enjoyed its 
glory, ſplendor, and plenty, and no ſmall part 
of its uſeful learning. Particularly this our 
country of England hath been none of the leaſt 
reapers of her benefits: and I think we have 
not yet attain'd the tenth part of what we 
might, did we but rightly underſtand it, and 
throwing away all private intereſt, ſtrive to lead 
and perſuade each other to do in this affair our 
utmoſt. 1 8744 7 
In order whereto, hoping to have a charita- 


ble acceptance for my good meaning, and to ſtir 


up ſome better genius to improve ſo good a 
work, I will conſider trade in general, and par- 
ticular. 1188150 . c 
And firſt in general, and therein I will con- 
ſider, e , ton 
I. What trade is? 
2. What is the end we aim at in trading? 
, 4 What is the matter of trade? 
Trade (as Mr. Lewis Roberts in his map of 
commerce, cap. 2. ſaith well) is nothing elſe but 
a commutation, bargaining, contracting, or ex- 
changing of one man with another, and by giv- 
ing by one ſo much of one thing or commo- 
dity, to have of the other ſo much and the like 
of ſome one other different commodity elſe; for 
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God, though he hath made man of an excellent 


nature, and but a little lower than the angels, 


and endued him with an extraordinary wit and 
underſtanding, and a body of ſuch apt parts as 
will enable him to make for himſelf any need- 
ful or delightful thing; yet for the love he hath 
for his beloved charity, he hath not given to 
any one abilities to make for himſelf every thing; 


but as Dr. Jeremy Taylor ſaith, he provides the 


good things of the world to ſerve the needs of 
nature, by the labours of the ploughman, the 
skill and pains of the artizan, and the dangers 
and traffick of the merchant; Sc. wherefore if 
we live plentifully we muſt by our ſelves or 
friends be traders. e eee 
The end we aim at in trading, is to procure 
ſuch things as will ſatisfy our needs and delights, 
and as much as may ſecure us both from fear and 
danger: if we have this, I think temporalities 
we need no more. 
The matter of trade is money, bills, and 
wares. ves | | 


Sir, If theſe my thoughts ſhall gain your ap- 
probation, I ſha]l hereafter at ſome convenient 


till when 1 humbly take leave, Cc. 


THURSDAY 


opportunity give you my thoughts in particular, 
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The matter and uſe of money. An account of 
4 great gain, and other advantages, by 
French furzes. An account of u book writ» 
ten by Mr. Thomas Firmin, intituled, Some 
ptopoſals for the employment of the poor, 

and for the prevention of poverty, and the 
conſequence thereof, begging. 1 51 


be matter and uſe of money. 
"STR, 


N my laſt I gave you an account of trade in 
I general, and promiſed my thoughts in par- 
ticular, which that I may make good, I pray 
accept of this about one. 
In the beginning of the world, before the 
uſe of coin, I ſuppoſe the inhabitants thereof 
drove (comparatively to theſe times) but a ſmall 
trade, or they did it with far leſs advantages 
than we (in Ezrope eſpecially) now do, and the 
firſt inventor thereof deſerved highly to be ho- 
noured: For it makes traffick to be managed 
with much eaſe, and gives us liberty to buy the 
juſt quantities for the moſt part our needs or de- 
ſigns require, which could not be fo well done 
by ſwapping of an ox or ſheep for pins or 2 
es, 
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dles, paper, or packthread. And it is metal, or 


any thing elſe, that the government of each do- 
minion ſets a mark and value on, and makes the 


ſtandard of their wealth. But yet actually (as 


coin) is good for nothing, but potentially is yon 
for every thing ; and thus it is that Solomon 

Money anſwers all things. _ _ | 5 
It is not here my purpoſe to give an account 
of the variety of things uſed for money, the ta- 


bles of coins, the myſtery of the mint, or the 


par between one country and another: But the 


uſe of money, as far as I can underſtand, is no 


other than as a pawn, whereby I may procure 
any other commodity. that I ſhall deſire, in lieu 
of ſome commodity I formerly parted with. 
For inftance : Suppoſe a country gentleman 
fends up to London a (core of fat oxen, and with 
them defigns to buy a coach, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries as are wont, when ſuch perſonages come 
to town. It is poſſible the coachmaker and he 
may quickly agree, a coach for oxen, but when 
he goes to the draper”s, mercer's, laceman's, vari- 
ous ſhops on the exchange; or perhaps when his 
lady is abroad in the coach, and he wants a 
hackney, it will then be difficult for him ſo to 
divide the bullock, as to give every one of theſe 
content, and do himſelf no prejudice; he then 
wiſhes that one ſold every thing, but what then 
ſhall the reſt of the people do? It cannot be 


done. Then comes an able butcher, or twenty, 
and they cry, we have no ſuch goods as you lack; 


but however, for your beaſts we will give you 


ſuch a pawn, and ſo deviſable, and of eaſy por- 


rage (the beſt qualifications of money) that with 
it you may purchaſe your defire, and we will 
warrant you as readily, as if we our ſelves had 


2 


aith, 
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had their ſtores: and thus they driye their bar- 
- If this be ſo, then ſurely - money was never 
made to be an idol; it will neither fill the belly, 
warm the back, nor make a fan to keep a lady's 
face from being over- heated; and if we had as 
much gold and ſilver coin as Yorkſbire could 
hold, it would do us no greater kindneſs, than 
the lead oar in Darbyſbire before it be found 
doth, unleſs we would exchange it, and give it 
for a pledge for ſome other things that would 

ratify our needs, and delight us: And it is pro- 
Fable to {wap away ſome of this heap, and pru- 
dent too, and that not only to one another in 
our nation, but alſo all the world over; eſpeci- 
ally if we will be ſo induſtrious, as to make 
the beſt advantage of imported goods, that a 
little diligence and induſtry will direct us to. 
I we buy a ton of pepper more than we 
ſpend, we muſt let it lye to rot, or ſend it out 
again. The Indians will not currently wear our 
cloth, nor conſume ſo much of our goods, as 
we for uſe or trade abroad want of theirs, there- 
fore will not ſell a great part of them for any 
thing but money, which the Duich and French 
will give them if we don't: If we do not give 
it, we have not that trade, and ſo make no pro- 
fit; if we do give money, it will not coſt a- 
bove three pence the pound, but we ſell it to 
Spain, or rhe Streights for ſeven pence the pound, 
or more; and if we will, we may bring that 
| ſeven pence home in money, therefore we get 
four pence the pound by carrying out our three 
pence: And I am ſure, when we are once ſo 
ſtock'd with a commodity as to be fully ſtored 
our ſelves, and to ſpare a ſupply to our neigh- 
bours, [whatſoever we bring in more mult » 
a 


py 
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all exported, and upon fuch terms, if we ſhould 
early carry out millions ſterling more, it would 
fo far from a damage, that it would yearly 
very much enrich us. 4 OUT Fit: 99) 07 QUEER 
This exportation of money, that it is a great 
gain, I think plainly appears; but I have far- 
ther to add, that our haſty importations there, 
if other goods can be had, are none of our leaft 
diſadvantages; for if I have in Spain three pie- 
ces of eight, and bring them hither, they will 
hardly yicld me 13 5s. 6 d. if I carry them to 
Hamburgh, or Holland, and turn them into Eu- 
gliſh coin, and bring it over, it will not be much 
more; but if from Spain, inſtead of my money 
I ſhall bring to its value in wool, and manufac- 
ture it here, and carry it over; or only carry it 
ſimply in wool,. and turn it into Engliſb coin 
and bring it over, it will be a far deal more; 
-and ſo much more as it is, fo much ſurely will 
it be more advantageous to bring in goods than 
Neither can I apprehend, that the raiſing the 
domination of money could any ways advantage 
us ſo much as one farthing ; and the greateſt 
good it would do, would be to increaſe our ani- 
moſities, feuds, and troubles : For ſuppoſing 
England in the fingular number, and as a joint 
ſtock, the King the head, and ali the reſt as 
members of the ſame body, there can be no 
addition to the whole, by trucking one w ith 
another, no more than the natural body can 
grow richer, by ſhifting of money out of the 
right hand into the lett: And the merchant, 
whether native or ſtranger, conſiders not, when 
he carries it out, what name we give it, but 
what profit he can make, where he deſigns it; 
and if an ounce of ſilver will yield him _ 
than 
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than eight ſhillings, he will much rather carry 
it in bullion: And if the nation would immedi- 
ately call every ſhilling a crown, I very much 
queſtion whether they would in France, or any 
other country, buy more goods with it, than if 
they ſhould call it but a groat; and I don't ſee 
that the Scotch pound will go for any thing more 
than our twenty pence. If this be ſo, it would 
have done as well to have kept our crown ſtill 
at twenty pence, as it would do, if we ſhould 
now raiſe it to a hundred and twenty, and call 
every peny two pence. And you ſee our gold 
will come to its real worth and agreeableneſs to 
ſilver, let the mint ſet on it what ſtamp it plea · 
ſes; and if the law ſhould force the contrary, 
dur gold would ſoon be gone, becauſe in other 
places it would yield more profit. 
If any body can reaſonably oppoſe what I 
have here ſaid, and will do it either publickly in 
print, or privately by letter, I ſhall take it very 

indly, and be as ready to confeſs my fault; but 
if it cannot be done, and what I have ſaid ſhall 
appear reaſonable and true, then I hope my kind 
countrymen and fellow citizens, eſpecially thoſe 
who would be eſteemed as men that do conſider, 
will not for the future oppoſe, and clamour a- 
gainſt thoſe men, that by theſe ways bring to 
us no ſmall part of our wealth and happineſs. 


An account of a 155 gain, and other ad van- 
Ilages, 5 French fur zes. 

1 Have read over your collection, Num. 1. and 
AA have taken notice of the enquiries, but more 
particularly about meadows, where, among 2 
805 — "wa 
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veral annoyances; of meadow. or paſture, you 
reckon furzes or gorſe, which, I mult confeſs; 
are to a great many lands a very great annoyance; 
bur every thing hath two handles, or we have 
two hands to take it by, and God made ever 
thing good, if we can but get the right knac 
of uſing it: an inſtance whereof I will give you 
in this plant. kiste 
A friend of mine had a very good meadow of 
about ſix acres; but on one ſide of it was a 
hill that was very ſandy, and every time it rain'd 
hard, ſome of this fand ran-upon the meadow, 
and would in time, in all probability, have over- 
run it. For this he was much concerned; and 
when I was there he ask'd my advice, and I 
did adviſe him to ſow it with the ſeeds of French 
furzes, which he accordingly did, and the effect 
was this: It fix'd the ſand, and not only fo, but 
once in four years it was cut down, and yielded 
for to burn three pounds an acre. I muſt con- 
feſs, it was in a place where wood was ſcarce 
and dear; but I am forward to believe it would 
have been of good advantage in many other pla- 
ces; and it is poſſible, in the ſandy lands in Vor- 
folt, mentioned in your letter, intituled, Some 
advantages we might receive by encloſure, in 
F vo refs atom 005 Sul 
What I have here related is a ſtory I know 
to be true; but I. will alſo make bold to put you 
in mind of what is ſaid in Hema Agriculture 
about this ſubject, and becauſe it is ſhort, I will 
„„ on gen 
Furzes, brambles, Cc. are very neceſſary for 
the planting of dry banks, where it is difficult 
to raiſe a better fence; and in thoſe places they 
will maintain the bank againſt any cattel. Furzes 
are alſo ſown on barren land, and eſteemed a 
| | 3 Con- 


N for horſes, the pricklins thereof being ta- 


en away by chopping. Thus far he, in p. 89. 


Moreover I have a very good friend in Gloces 
ſterſpire, Who; in ſuch land that his neighbours 


(by reaſon of a 57 ground, with a ſhallow 


ſurface, and a want of ſhelter from raging winds) 
can get-no hedges to grow in, hath brave ones, 
by ſowing on the outſide of them theſe French 
farzes, which ſhelters them both from cattel and 


An account of a book written by Mr. Thomas 
Firmin, entituled; Some propoſals for the 
employment of the poor, and for the pre- 
vention of idleneſs, and the conſequence 
thereof, begging. oz 


Hils charitable and induſtrious author, after 
\ | ſome propoſals for relieving the poor, tells 
vou the manner how they take care of the poor 
children in Holland, and that he, for five ſhil- 
lings the week, hath a woman that teacheth be- 
tween twenty and thirty poor boys and girls to 
ſpin, ſome on the ſingle, and ſome on the double 
wheel (a deſcription of which, well cut by that 
curious engraver Mr. Logan, he gives you before 


his title page) and ſome of theſe earns fix pence 


the day, beſides the time allowed for learning to 
read, and other neceſſaries: he alſo gives directi- 
ons for ſpinning with theſe double wheels. 
The children being thus provided for, his 
next care is for grown perſons, whom he will 
truſt with materials at their own houſes} (and 
prefers it before your common work-houſes) 
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conſiderable improvement; the green tops are 
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and fears no loſs, anſwering objections to the con- 
trar x. N 


Alter this he ſhews you the manner of keep- 


ing his books, and ſorting his yarn, which are 


very eaſy. 


Then he gives you an account of the price 


he pays for flax and hemp, ſpinning, weaving, 


He alſo ſhews you the effect of his work- 
houſe, in the pariſh of St. Botolgb Alderſgate. 

And laſt of all, with perſuaſions to charity, 
he gives advice for the releaſe of priſoners, and 
concludes. 


Thu Rs PDA, Novem. 24. 1681. Num. III. 
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A letter from Dr. Robert Plott, wherein are 


propoſed remedies againſt the uncertainty and 
oſs of crops, ſmuts, meldews, lodgings of corn, 


and its being eaten up of birds. 


STR, 
I Have peruſed your printed collection of letters, 


which you tell us (in your preface to Dr. B.) 
HT ſhall 


— 
WV 
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ſhall be frequently publiſh'd, whereof. I muſt 
confeſs I am not a little glad; and it is my opi- 
nion, that the maintaining a georgical and tra- 
ding correſpondence, the publication of letters 
domeſtick and foreign, and che breviates of books 
agreeable to ſuch matters, will be a means to 
make England not only the moſt delightful, but 
alſo the wealthieſt kingdom the world is ac- 
quainted with. 5 
Therefore I cannot but applaud your delign, 
as tending to the improvement of husbandry and 
trade; though I muſt tell you as a friend (be- 
cauſe you have given me encouragement ſo to 
do, pag. 3.) that you have indeed made ſome 
very few {lips in this ſpecimen, which a critical 
enemy perhaps may magnify into errors; yet in 
my opinion they are by no means ſo valuable as 
to cauſe you to withdraw your hand from 
the plongh, eſpecially ſince the advancement of 
husbandry and trade, though of the higheſt con- 
cern to the nation, yet requires the leaſt learn- 
ing of any of our concerns: Proceed therefore 
(as the countryman fays) in the name of God 
and proſper; and to fatisfy you that my good 
withes towards you herein are cordial, f do 
hereby promiſe you my utmoſt aſſiſtance (as op- 
portunity thall offer ir ſelf, and leiſure wird 
for the publick good, this of agriculture (I think) 
being the leaſt improved of all the arts in the 
kingdom, though it beſt deſeryes it as the moſt 
univerfally beneficial. e 
For whatever husbandmen are apt to conceive 
of their abilities, moſt of them believing they 
have brought it to the higheſt pitch in their 
reſpective counties; and how ſoever froward they 
be in Ae ede any thing new (though never 
ſo adyantageous) beſide what they have received 
. D from 
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from their anceſtors: Yet I muſt be bold to ad- 
vertiſe them, that were they really ſo knowing 
as they pretend, or would admit of ſuch noti- 
ces as might be communicated, and put them 
in practice, we ſhould have no ſuch complaints 
of uncertain crops, ſmuts, meldews, lodging of 
corn, its being eaten up by birds, and the loſs 
of whole crops, as we frequently meet with. 
But fo unskilful indeed is the husbandman ge- 
nerally in his own affairs, ſo ignorant in appro- 
priating the grain to the ſoil to prevent theſe in- 
conyeniencies, that he knows not ſo much as 
the grains themſelves fit for theſe purpoſes, tho 
near neighbours to him, it having been ſome- 
times found that the very grain ſown in one 
part of the ſame county, hath not been ſo much 
as heard of in another, though preferable to all 
others of its kind, beyond exception : witneſs a 
ſort of wheat plentifully ſown in the vale be- 
tween Thame and Watlington, in the county ot 
Oxford, called mix d lammas, it being a whites 
car'd red wheat, which, though bringing a more 
certain crop, and yielding conſiderably better 
than moſt other wheats, yet not long ſince was 
altogether unknown about Banbary and Burford, 
and perhaps remains ſo to this day. 
Much leſs are the grains of one county known 
in another, witneſs the ſort of wheat called red- 
ſtalk'd wheat, ſown plentifully about Oxford, 
which though endued with the excellent quality 
of ſeldom or never ſmutting, a conveniency that 
beſt pleaſes the chapman of any, yet either hath 
not been heard of, or is wholly neglected in moſt 
other counties. Nor leſs ignorant is the huſ- 
bandman of long- cone wheat, notwithſtanding its 
not being ſubject to lodging, or being eaten by 
birds, and its conſtant freedom from that epi- 
e oi ana ns demical 
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demical (I had almoſt ſaid alſo incurable) diſeaſe 
of corn, commonly called the melde w, three in- 
conveniencies ſometimes ſo fatal to him, that by 
one, two, or all of them, he loſes his crop: 


4 whereas, had he known theſe grains, and would 


have taken the pains to procure, and have uſed 
them, how free might he have been from all 
theſe inconveniencies, wherever his grounds had 
been liable to the. „ 
And as it is in wheat, ſo it is likewiſe in bar- 
ley; for I cannot hear that Patney or Ratheripe 
barley is ſown any where but in Miliſbire, Berk- 
= ſire, and Oxfordſbire, and the moſt weſtern 
parts of Cornwall, notwithſtanding the advan- 
tage of its early ripening, it having many times 
been ſown and returned to the barn again in two 
months time, always in nine or ten weeks at 
fartheſt, which is very conſiderable, as well in 
wet and backward ſprings, and moiſt autumns, 
as in great drought, when other counties that 
ſow common barley, loſe their ſeaſons and crops, 
as they did this very year: for not being able 
to ſow their barley (by reaſon of the great 
drought) till after Midſummer, it was green at 
Michaelmas (as I ſaw in Kent and ſome other 
counties) and as I have reaſon to believe, never 
came to be ripe at all: Whereas, had they but 
known and uſed this Patney barley, though they 
ſowed it not till Jah, they might have had ir 
in their ſacks again before Michael mas, it always 
coming to be ripe in the wofſt of ſummers. 
Whence it plainly appears, that could you 
make your ſelf the happy inſtrument of com- 
municating ſuch notices as thele to all the pa- 
riſnes in England, and ſo effectually as to get them 
put in practice; for that is the greateſt work 
(though one would think indeed men ſhould 
| D 2 make 


make but weak oppoſitions againſt their own 
emoluments) you would (for ought I know) de- 
ſerve as much of the publick as the founder of 
Chriſt's-hoſpital, and all its benefactors, and re- 
ceive the acclamations and applauſes of all good 
men, as the juſt reward of ſo great an atchieve- 

ment. Which is all at prefent ; but that if this 
paper prove acceptable, you may be confident 


of another of the like nature in a little time, 
from | 


* STR, 
Dur faithful friend, and humble ſervant, 
R. P. 


The plantations do not depopulate, but rather 
| increaſe or improve our people. 


SIR, 


N pag. 3. of theſe collections, I told you 
that I might ſometimes take upon me the 
office of being an obſervator; and I will make 
bold to be ſo upon Mr. Roger Coke's reaſons of 
the decay of the Engliſh trade, preſuming him 
to be a gentleman that hath honeſtly ſtudied 
the welfare of the Engliſh nation; and believing 
allo that he is ſo little in love with his own 
thoughts, that he will readily change them 
whenever it ſhall appear that they were miſ- 
taken. | | | 
In pag. 7. he ſaith, that the trade of England, 
aud the fiſhing trade, are ſo much diminiſhed, by 
how much they might have been ſupplied by 
| | __ " thole 
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thoſe men, who are diverted in our American 
plantations. _ 5 a | 
Obſervation. Had this worthy 8 writ 
impeded, inſtead of diminiſhed, I ſhould better 
have underſtood it; for I cannot apprehend how 


= that can be diminiſhed, that never was, but only 


might have been. a 
In his annotations upon this propoſition (and 
two corollaries following, which I may conſider 
ſome other time) he ſaith, before we had our 
American plantations, the coaſts of England were 
in a'convenient manner planted; and the multi- 
tudes of inhabitants in England ſuch, that in the 
2 and 3 Phil. and Mary,. the parliament taking 
notice that a great number of perſons within 
the realm had laid their lands, farms, and pa- 
ſtures to feeding of ſheep, oxen, runts, 3 a4 
ſteers, and heifers, and ſuch like beaſts and cat- 
tel, whereby was grown. great 2 of cattel, 
and neceſſary ſort of victuals for ſuſtenance of 


divers ſort of people within this realm, and 


more like to be, if ſpeedy remedy were not pra- 
vided; therefore ſeve Fe e were made 
for breeding and rearing of cattel, &c. but now 
it is otherwiſe, we want people to eat up our 
product, as in p. 10. 5 | Hh 
Ob. This gentleman's drift is to ſnew, that 
our plantations depopulate us, which I take to 
be a great miſtake, and I will ſhew my reaſons 
for it. | | 
But firſt I beg this to be granted, that if an 
Engliſhman be brought to earn and conſume ten 
pounds a year more than he was wont; and to 
add to the nation as much ſtrength as a foreigner 
would have done, it is as good as the coming 
in of a foreigner ſo qualified. If this ſhall be 
granted, then I ſay, if intereſt won't lye, and 
LINE D 3 profitable 
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profitable employments will draw people, our 
Plantations in America have not prejudiced our 
coaſts, that were in a convenient manner planted ; 
for they have increas'd the profitable employ- 
ments, not only by building of ſhips, carrying 
out our, manufactures and products thither, bur 


alſo by returning theirs hither to ſupply our 


ſelves, and alſo a great part of the reſt of the 
world: and if it ſhould be ſaid that they might 
have conſumed as much if they had ſtaid here; 
yet it cannot be ſaid that we ſhould have em- 
ployed ſo many men in building ſhips, and car- 
Tying and recarrying, as now we do: I am apt 
to think it might be made out, that it is a wheel 
to ſet moſt of our other trades a going. Sir 
Malter Raleigh in his obſervations about Hibping. 
ſaith, that in the twelfth year of Queen Eliza- 


| beth, the men of war of England were but thir- 


teen, and the trading veſſels a hundred thirty 
ſix; and if fince our plantations theſe have been 
diminiſhed, | leave the world to judge; although 
I will not deny, but that when the whole na- 
tion were obliged to keep fiſh-days, there might 
be upon the coaſt a great many fiſhermen; yet 
I believe, that if there be any decreaſe of them, 
it is the diſuſe of thoſe fiſh days; and the acts 
in the 2 and 3 of Phil. and Mary 3. 13 Eliz. 25. 
7 Fac. 18. by him mentioned (which may have 


cauſed a great increaſe of fleſh) that may have 
done it, rather than the increaſe of our planta- 


tions, | 
And I muſt confeſs, although I have a high 


_ eſteem for acts of parliaments, yet my eyes are 


not good 1 to ſee how the laying of lands, 
ures, for the feeding of ſheep, 

oxen, and other cattel, could poſſibly cauſe a 
neglect of rearing up young cattc], one roy 
knew 
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knew how to have them from another country, 
or were willing when their fat cattel were de- 
ſtroyed to have no ſupply. E e at 

I am very ſenſible of the great advantages 
that accrue by a popularity, and I with England 
as full again as it is; and one way to do it, I 
think may be as follows. Fol z MOT 

I would advife, that one hundred thoufind 
Engliſh ſhould quickly be ſent to Jamaica, fore- 
ſeeing that others would ſupply them with ne- 
groes, and other ſervants and ſlaves, as long as 
ever they could give an encouraging price. 

Now I will ſuppoſe that the people of Eng- 
land, one with another, may earn ten pounds 
per annum (although others won't grant ſo much) 
if ſo, then if the going away of one man cauſes 
England to get twenty pounds per annum, more 


than before; it muſt either improve or increaſe 


two in his room: they ſay, that for every white 
in Jamaica or Barbadoes, there are ten blacks, I 
will ſuppoſe but three; and it is alſo ſaid, that 
if theſe blacks do not produce what ſells for 
their firſt cofl the firſt year, it is not worth their 
maſters while to buy them; if ſo, theſe rhree 
blacks coſting ſixteen punds per head, muſt pro- 
cure to the value of forty eight pounds, which 
when brought into England, and ſent into Hol- 
land, or other places, ſeldom or never yields ſa 
little as fixty pounds, which (if there were no 
abatements for our own conſumption) muſt by 
the aforeſaid rule increaſe, or improve us ſix 
people; I don't forget the Exgliſo that die, nor 
the blacks that I have under reckoned, nor the 
Scots, Iriſh, and other whites that go thither, 
and may look after three blacks apiece as well as 
the Engliſh, 
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More than this, it is almoft the conſtant prac- 
tice of thoſe that go for the plantations, to re- 
turn again as ſoon as they have got eſtates; and 
by the fame rule we muſt ſend no factors to 
Spain, India, or any where elſe; nor ſoldiers to 
_ Tangier, or the help of our neighbours; neither 

mak we ſow any corn at feed time, becauſe the 
more we throw away, the leſs we have. A great 
many that are gone abroad would have been 
hang'd, were it not for the plantations; others 
that fled upon the account of religion, debt, or 
any other miſdemeanor, would have gone to 
Holland, and other places, as a great many ac- 
tually have done; and the German princes, that 
have no plantations, cannot keep their ſubjects 
from running the ſame way. But above all, fa- 
mous are the Scots, who, though they have na 
lantation, yet run about, and diſperſe chem- 
lves, to take poſſeſſion of every corner of the 
known world. 05 0 n 

I ſhould be very glad if I could be an inſtru- 
ment to detect any vulgar errors, eſpecially ſuch 
as tend to hinder the improvement and populacy 
of this renowned kingdom; and on the other 
ſide, to hint any thing that may tend to its wel- 
fare and ſatisfaction; which if I have, pray en- 
courage; if not, ſhew it. whe 15 

Mr. Coke hath brought inſtances from the 
Dutch and Spaniard, to back his aſſertion z of 
which you may hear more ſome other time. 
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The CONTENTS. 


The manner and advantage of. planting liquo- 
rice. An eſſay to prove that it is better 
for England to have Ireland rich and po- 
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The manner. and advantage of planting 
5 Uquorice. | "= 


Lthough I am no enemy to our merchants, 
and wiſh that this iſand were the ſtore- 
houſe for all the goods that foreigners can bring; 
yet I would alſo have as many things produced 
at home, as can profitably, or without 88 
better employments, poſſibly be effected. And 
I think 1:q4orice is one commodity that might 
very much (for the kingdom's advantage) be in- 
creaſed: the method of ordering it, is after this 
following manner. 25903-16717 | 

Having a piece of ground fit for the purpoſe 
(ſuppoſe it new ground) that is at leaſt two foot 
E a half good mould, if it be three or four 
foot deep, it is ſo much the better: at one fide 
of this, about Michaelmas tyde, they dig a 
trench, if the ground will bear it, four foot 
deep, and wide enough for a man to work con- 
veniently in it, throwing the mould on that = 

| a that 
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that muſt not be dug farther. Then they di 
another trench to fill up this, laying the moule 
as light and fine as they can; and fo ſucceſſively 
one after another, till they have worked out 
their deſigned plat: then to fill up their laſt 
trench, they fetch with barrows what they threw 
out of the firſt, 9 N 
This being done they procure their ſets, which 
are taken from that part of the liguorice they call 
runners; which are ſprouts running from the 
crown or thick end of the root, ſtreight for- 
ward, juſt under the ſurface of the 3. 
from hel runners they cut off pieces, having 
each three joints, which they call Ss. 

Theſe her, if kept in good mould, may be 
kept three or four months, and by conſequence 
be ſent to our American plantations, or any where 
elſe that can be reach'd to within that time 
but they muſt be kept but very little while out 
of the earth, before they are planted. 

The manner of planting is in rows, at leaft 
eight inches diſtance, making holes with a ſtick, 
and putting them in, and covering them ; and 
the rows muſt be a foot one from the other, that 
there may be room to hee them. | 

The firſt year there may be lettuce, or ſeveral 
other garden ſtuff ſet among them: and ſome 
will have the rows a foot and half, or two foot 
aſunder; that they may ſow Jeeks or other mat- 
ters two years together. 

The ground muſt be kept well hoed and clean, 

that the weeds ſpoil it not; and when the leaves 
fall off, they cut off the tops, which ſerve for 
little, except to burn or mend hedges. 

At the end of three, or ſometimes of four- 
years, according as the markets direct them, they 
take it up after this manner. 4 
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At one end they dig a trench as before, and 
ſo dig on, till the roots being bare from the 
mould, a child may take them out, and this dig- 
ging, with the help of ſome good hor/e-dung mix d 
with it, ſerves for a new plantation, 10 
When they have got up the roors they trim 
it (that is, cut off the runners and ſuckers) and 
tie it up in round bundles of diverſe weights, 
according as they think beſt to pleaſe their cu- 
ſtomers, always putting the ſmaller in the mid- 
dle, and the handſome large ſtreight ſticks on the 
outſide. N e | 
From the crown runners they make ſets, which 
they ſell for five ſhillings a hundred, more or 
leſs, according to the demand for them; of the. 
reſt and the ſmall roots they make juice of liguo- 
rice and powder. e 
It is very ſeldom they plant the ſame ground 
with liguorice thrice together; neither is there a 
neceſſity for new ground, but any good garden 
ground that is deep enough and dry, may do 
at any time. e 5 | 
Liquorice is ſold according to its plenty or 
ſcarcity, from twenty ſhillings to ſix pound a 
hundred; and where it proves any thing well, 
ou may, expect half a hundred from a rod, one 
dus re and ſixty rod make an acre, therefore 


o 


eighty hundred from thence. 


At London they give four, fix, or eight pounds 
an acre to plant it on; from Pomfret in York- 


ſhire, and ſome other places, they ſend a great 


deal to London and whether other places in 
England might not make as good profits by this, 
as they do with ſome other of their husbandries ; 


1 0 leave them to judge that will make the 
trial. 


The 
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The ſooner-it is fold the more it will weigh, 
and the better it pleafes, every one being for 
green liguorice; but it may be kept indifferent 
well in acclar, or boxes covered over with earth 
or md. | 

We never yet, that I could hear of, were ſo 
much clog'd with It, as to keep out Spaniſh roots 
and juice. 

The uſes of it are innawetabte 5 and for them 
1 will refer a to the London, and all ſorts of 
diſpenſatories 


Sir, if this may "hy any ways ſerviceable, you | 
may farther command, . 


An eſſay to prove that it is better PIT En. 
gland t have Ireland rich and e 
Zhan po: aud thin. 


\ 


8 1 n, 


I. number 3. p. 36. of theſe ka; I partly 

romiſed ſome conſiderations upon Mr. Coke's 
two 1 mentioned in p. 7. of his diſcourſe 
of trade; entituled, The Reaſon of the Decay of 
the Strength, Wealth and Trade. of England; 
where he ſaith, by the ſame reaſon (viz. as they 
are diminiſhed by our American plantations) the 
trade of England and the fiſhing trade are fo. much 
more diminiſhed, by how many are diverted from 
ſupplying them, in repeopling Ireland, ſince the 
late maſſacre and war there: and in the fecond 
corollary, by fo many as extraordinarily died in 
the great plague, 1665. 

I make no queſtion but that the maſſure i in 
Treland was a molt barbarous action, and to have 
300000 killed, was at that time a very great loſs 
to that kingdom : but the conſequences of it 

were, 
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ere, that the Exgliſʒ went over apace, and there 
y beating the reſt and occupying their lands, 
have made Ireland ſo well to thrive, both in 
people and wealth, as to raiſe the King a conſi- 
derable revenue, and to be look'd on as one of 
the great trading countries of Europe; and it is 
growing greater and greater daily, and I wiſh 
it may, although it were helped on by a million 
more of our people L _ for my reaſons I refer 
ou to Num. 3. of theſe papers, p. 35, 36, 37 
| 38 where I Tam ſhewn that the Wok 7 
not depopulate, but rather increaſe or improve 
our people. | f 


It is my opinion, that it is better for Eu- 
gland to have Ireland rich and populous, than poor 
and thin for ſo it will be for the ſafety and Ho- 
nour of the Crown, and wealth and improvement 
of the Engliſh nation. ee a 
Firſt, for the ſafety of the Crown. If Ireland 
grows more rich, it will be among the induſtri- 
_ 045 or lazy; and I think the induſtrious and they 
will be ſtrangers, Engliſh or Iriſh. If ſtrangers, 
they come from places of worle living, to live 
there better, and their intereſt will be lock'd u 
in the welfare and proſperity of that and; no- 
thing but hopes of getting the whole to them- 
ſelves, or helping another Prince to it, that ſhall 
be a better laudlord than the King of England, 
can encourage them to endanger it : and what 
reaſon (they being of diverſe countries, and diſ- 
pers'd into ſeveral parts) there is to fear it, I 
can't ſee : their children being born among, and 
living with the Engliſh, will be ſuch. 
If Engliſh they will be the better able to 
curb the reſt ; and remembring the happineſs 
they enjoy under the Engliſh Monarch, they will 
hardly be tempted to wiſh for any of his neigh- 
| | I bours 
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bours; it is by his favour they enjoy their lands, 
religion and d-. 0 
II riß, they will grow like Engliſh, and 
will make mix'd marriages, and will have the 
ſame dependencies on England, and trade, as the 
Engliſh have. . 5 ps Bc) 
Let it be what ſort of people it will, 
their expence will be agreeable to their wealth, 
and.ſo will increaſe the King's revenue; if what 
he already. hath will bear his charge, the over- 
plus muſt come to his excheguer, or elſe he may 
with it add to his nine thouſand men, and there- 
by increaſe his force or dependants. 
The increaſe of Ireland will increaſe its ſbip- 
ping, and conſequently ſeamen, which will be 
always in time of war at hand, as an additional 
ſtrength to our Engliſh fleet; as will likewiſe be 
their /andmen for an Army. Their harbours will 
be more ſecure for us, and will be able to annoy 
a near or paſſing enemy, and ſecure an ally. It 
will be caſter for them to croſs the proverb, 


He that will England win, | 
\ Auſt with Ireland firſs begin. 
And, Vis unita fortior. 


Neither is there danger from their increaſe of 

ſhipping, or wealth, becauſe the more they have 
to loſe, the more obedient they will be to them 
that can take it from them, which at any time 
may eaſily be done, if his Majeſtiy by their re- 
bellions ſhould be juſtly provoked. 

Secondly, For the honour of the Crown. It is 
much more honourable for a King to rule a rich 
than a poor people. If riches increaſe, nobility 
and gentry will; and greater and more honour- 
able will be the King's retinue. According Fen 

2 is 
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his wealth and ſtrength is his reputation in the 
courts of all the princes he hath: to do withal. 
I think here is enough ſaid for theſe two. | 
_ Thirdly, For the wealth of our nation. I ſel- 
dom know honoar and /afety without wealth and 
improvements. But particularly, the richer Jre- 
land grows, the more wealth will the landlords 
have, and the more will they that live here 
ſpend. I am told by an inquiſitive and under- 
ſtanding Knight that hath a great eſtate there, 
and very well underſtands the 7ri/þ affairs, that 
what their gentry ſpend here, with the penſions 
and the rent that is paid from thence to the city 
of London, amounts to about three hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum now; and-I ſee no 
reaſon why this expence ſhould not increaſe ac- 
_ cording to their thriving. Will not the more 
expect preferments from, and love the delights of 
the court? And will they not flock from Ireland 
as well as they do from Yorkſhire, or any-of our 
remote countries? They will conſume more of 
our peculiar products, and all foreigy merchandi- 
zes, that we can fell them as cheap as others, 
which will be very great, for we do ſerve all 
Europe with abundance. They will never ſhare 
with us in our plantations, except it be to afford 
people to increaſe them; if any of their ſhi 
do go thither, they ought to touch at England, 
and pay their cuſtoms. | FE PETR 1 
But it will be objected, though the rich and 
curious will flock hither, yet the /aborious would 
go thither, and they would be much the greater 
number, and would carry away our trade; and 
if Mr. Thompſon, Nelthrop, and their partners 
2 you would quickly have ſeen the ill 
S. | 


To 
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To which I anſwer 1 believe it a new thing 
for the poor and induſtrious to leſſen (except by 
growing rich) from thoſe places that daily in- 
creaſe in people that are rich and curious, eſpe- 
cially if no oppreſſion be the cauſe; but if they 
ſhould, I queſtion not but others for gain might 
be invited, though it were from India; and fees 
ing in likelihood we ſhall ſtill keep the Eaſ and 
Weſt- India, Guinea and Turky trades, ' and lie 
more conveniently for Flanders, and all that is 
caſt of it, and alſo have the great ſtocks and re- 
pute; why muſt we think (having theſe advan- 
rages) that reland's __ muſt make us poor? 
And if Mr. Thompſon's deſign had ſet up the 
woolles manufacture, I queſtion whether they 
could in cloth do more than the Dutch, for want 
of fullers earth? And for other manufactures, 
why might it not put both nations at ſtrife, to 
find out ſome new conſumptions, and ſo in- 
creaſe the trades of both? It doth we ſee in o- 
ther places; for the Dutch fine cloths have only 
| ſerved for patterns for us to build a great trade 
upon; and the increaſe of traders in all our 
country towns, have not at all made them dwin- 
dle at London, and the going of citizens to the 
court end of the town, have not at all leſſened 
our markets, taverns, or many other tradeſmen. 
If there muſt be but a ſet quantity conſumed, 
ſeeing England bears up againſt, and in clothing 
outdoth the terra firma, why may we not, if 
Ireland be joined to us, ſpoil the rade on the 
other ſide, and ſo be both enriched ? It is thought 
by ſome, the woollen trade here is capable of a 
double improvement; but if we ſhould part 
with a little of that, and get a threefold profit 
and employment by other trades, I know not 
where is the damage. s 

WY Fourthly, 
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 Fourthly, For the improvement. If what I have 
already faid ſhall be granted, then I think you 
will eaſily believe, that ſafety, honour, and wealth 
will 8 improvement of our lands and arts. 
If any body can anſwer what I have here 
laid, I ſhall be very ready to change my mind, 
bur if they cannot, let us every one, as much as 
may be, encourage Lreland, till it grows ſo rich, 
that by being twiſted into a cord with England 
and Scotland, it may be too ftrhng for all foreign 
powers either to break or weaKn, which is the 
hearty wiſh of yours, Cc. „ 
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A letter from Mr. John Smith, for a neu) 

way of curing ſmuttineſs in corn. Some 

account of the plague, 1665, Spain not 
prejudiced by its plantations. Prodigality, 
or mens ſpending their eſtates, doth not pre- 
judice the nation. 
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A letter from Mr. John Smith, for a new 
Lay of curing ſmuttineſs in corn. 


Worthy Sir, | 


1 being an undoubted truth, that experiments 
are the beſt materials for advancing or build- 
ing a ſolid body of philoſophy withal; I ſhall 
by theſe lines give you an account of one, that, 

Vol.. IV. I think 
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I think not improper for that purpoſe, viz. 
that diſcourſing one day with a perſon of good 
integrity and credit, concerning husbandry at- 
fairs, I ſhewed him the letter of Dr, Plot, pub- 
liſhed by your ſelf, where ſome remedies are pro- 


poſed for preventing /muttineſs in corn; and the 


way of brining and liming being of 16921 credit 
for that purpoſe, he told me that he had an ex- 
periment that would much contradict the reaſon 
of that practice: for being bail; ro one Sir 
Thomas Drapergyt Sunnivg - bill, who having 
lands in his own hands at a place called Cilchefter 
in Hampſhire, this perſon, by name Barnaby 
Denton, was employed to manage the ſame, and 


having ſome of it fit for ſowing, he bought the 


beſt wheat for feed that could be got, which he 


did brine and lime; but in the brining, he ob- 


ſerved much of the corn to ſwim on the top of 
the brine ; this he ſcum'd off, and kept by its 
ſelf. He told me that much of this light corn 
was as fair as any of the reſt, though fome of it 
was ſmall and lean, but all of it, if broke, or 
cut, ſeemed as white and full of lower as that 
which ſunk ; the ſeed fo brined and limed, he 

ſowed in the field, and the light corn that ſwam 
at the top of the brine, he ſowed on a headland 
in the ſame filed; it was brined and limed as the 


other was: when reaping time came, there was 


not a ſinutiy ear to be found in the whole field, 


rhat was ſowed with the weighty corn ; but on 


the headland, where the light corn was ſowed, 
there was ſcarce one ear in ten that. was not 
ſmutiy; yet this was limed as well as the other: 
therefore he thinks if ſeed had the lighter part 
ſeparated from it, it would prove a better pre- 
vention of ſinut than any other way yet found 
out. Hr, if this may be any way ſerviceable to 
| | ; your 
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our deſign of collections for busbandry and trade, 
ſhall be much farisfied, and farther encouraged 
to communicate ſom her curioſities I have 
by me, who am, | 


Wart, Mus of knowledge, _ 
John Smith! 


* 


Some account of the plague 1665. Spain not 
prejudiced by its plantations. Prodigality, 
or mens ſpending their eſtates, doth not pre- 
judice the nation. ee 
8 1 R, 1 nf | 
N Numb. 3. p. 36. I partly promiſed ſome 
| remarks on Mr. Coke's thoughts, in his ſe- 
cond corollary, p. 7. viz. * The trade of En- 
© gland, and the fiſhing trade are fo much more 
. © diminiſhed, by ſo many as extraordinarily died 
© in the great plague, 1665, | 
I muſt confeſs that was a fad time, eſpecially 
for the city of London, and few of my years 
were more ſenſible of it than I; for I was then 
an apprentice with Mr. Upton that is maſter of 
the Peſt-houſe, and upon that ſcore had more 
opportunity to hear complaints, and fee miſeries, 
than moſt other folk had : for although my 
| maſter, and ſome other that related to the fick 
and dead had very great trades, yet London was 
ſo thin, that I fs before Drapers-hall behind 
the Exchange, graſs growing of a conſiderable 
length. But what was the effe& of all this, 
but that our citizens being forced into the coun» 
| | BB try, 
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try, there fell to trading, and there by their ex- 
ample and converſe; taught the people ſo much 
the knack of it, that they have been eager up- 


on it ever ſince : and alto me appears plain; 


for although we wen in a war with the 
Dutch, and the next ir a great part of our 
city burn'd to aſhes, yet we have increas'd more 
in trade ſince that time, than it is probable any 
nation hath done in the like ſpace ; but God ſend 
us otter cauſes for ſuch effects. 
My author is farther pleaſed to think, That 
© our plantations have greatly prejudiced us, and 
© the-contfary advanced the Dutch. 
That Spain is exceedingly leſſened by its 
© acquiſition of the Weſt- Indie. 
That we are prejudiced by the laws for the 
© poor, and their living upon waſtes, commons, 
_ © chaſes, and foreſts, the laws for hanging and 
© impriſonment for debt. - ; 
Some of which I can in a great meaſure com- 
ply. with, although it is probable the main fault 
in the laws is the want of due execution. But 
Holland hath been as eager to carry men to the 
Eaſt, as we to the Weſt-Indies, which colonies, 
with ſome other neceſſities, have caus'd them 
to increaſe their other trades, and not their want 
of plantations. For parallel, ſhould we deſtroy 
moſt of our other food, I queſtion not but we 
ſhould quickly outdo them in fiſhing. ir 
As for Spain, it is ſtrange that what makes 
us, ſhould ſpoil it; and molt of the conſiderable 
Europeans are cager for plantations as well as we; 
it is the great ſupport of the French fleets : and 
the Dutch are loth to part with Surinam and 
Curriſaw. No, no, it was eighty eight, and ſome 
other times ſince, that their fleezs have been 
worked, their not encouraging traders in their 
I own 
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own country; and as this worthy gentleman (in 
p. 11.) hath rightly hinted, the inguiſition, with 
ſome other matters, hath been the cauſe thar 
Spain is now at ſo low an bb. 

In p. 18. of the aboveſaid author, the ſeventh - 
 edrollary ſaith thus; By the fame reaſon the 
trade of England, and the fiſhing trade are fo 
© dimimſhed, by how much money, and fo ma- 
© ny men as are diverted from ſupplying them, 
in buying and mortgaging land. _ 

P. 7. For money is a convenient mean to 
improve trade. 7 


And in his annotations on this corollary, like a 
worthy gentleman, he laments that eſtates in tail 
ſhould not remain to the donee and his heirs, ac 
cording to the form of the gift of the donor; 
and for want of iſſue of the donee, to revert to 
the donor and his heirs, according as by the ſta- 
tute of Weſtminſter 2. made the 13 Edw. I. 
c. 4. it was provided. 1 
By which this kingdom might be enriched, 
and the trade thereof encreaſed nine ways. 
1. The will of the donor would not be yio- 
© lated. 3 
© 2, The vaſt and wild prodigality of vain 
* men and women would be nis within 
* the bounds of their eſtates, and the 7poveriſh- 
* ment which they bring upon the kingdom by 
their pride, vanity, and luxury, in a very great 
* meaſure, would be abated. | 
© 3. The families of the nobility and gentry 
would hereby be preſerved and continued. 
© 4. The multitudes of pollicitors, bankers, 
ſcriveners, and uſurers, who now {warm more 
© than ever, and devour all the good of the na- 
tion, hut no ways do any good to it, would 
* diminiſh z and theſe very men be neceſſitated 
5 E 3 5x0 
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© to ſeek ſome better means of ſubſiſtency, 
whereby the kingdom might receive bent, 
now we ſo much want hands to adyance the 
trade of the nation. | 
© 5, The /upernumerary pages, lacquies, and 
Waiting- women, who are moths to fret and 
conſume their maſters and ladies eſtates, might 
* employed in ways beneficial to the king- 
om. 
© 6. The ſtock of the nation to be employed 
© in beneficial zrades, would be tenfold more 
© employed in them. | 
7. The riches acquired by trade would con- 
© tinually be employed in it, as well as in the 


_ © United Netherlands. 


© 8. The intereſt of money without a law, 
© would fall ro be as low as in the United Ne- 
« therlands. | | 
© 9. Men would be more intent to improve 
their eſtates, when they know what they 
muſt betake themſelves to, and may more ſe- 
curely follow their buſineſs, than when they 
are engaged in /Jaw-ſuits about mortgages and 
titles of lands. 
To which I anſwer, that conſiderations about 
men buying and mortgaging land, will come 
under the fourth way of enriching, above men- 


fa a A & A 


tioned. 


To the firſt way I grant, it is pity the will of 
the donor ſhould be violated, unleſs it be againſt 
the law, and if our judges cutting off extazls be 
ſo, let them anſwer it, I will not pretend to it. 

To the ſecond way, if by prodigality he means 
ſpending beyond eſtates, by pride all forts of fine- 
ry, by vanity ſpending upon ſhews, plays, and 
ſuch like, by luxury eating and drinking high; 
then I offer: 

That 
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That thoſe who are guilty of prodigality, 
pride, vanity, and luxury, do cauſe more wealth 
to the kingdom than loſs to their own eſtates. 

My reaſons take as followeth; and firft for 
prodigality, whatever the prodigal ſpends, it is in 
matters native or foreign; if native, there can 
be no prejudice to the whole, becaule its being 
but one, and he a member of that one; he gives 
to himſelf, as I have ſhewn already in p. 26 of 
theſe papers. And I think it is univerſally grant- 
ed, that whatever any country ſpends of its own, 
if it be capable of a ſupply, will never hurt it; 
nay, to conſume a great deal will be a conve- 
niency, if not an advantage, by finding employ 
ment for a great many idle people. Burt if theſe 
people ſhould happen to make any more goods 
than will ſupply their own country, the over- 
plus muſt march abroad, and whatever is brought 
in for that, will be profit to the nation. 

If in matters foreign, that will alſo be a great 
advantage, as well as a ſecurity to the nation 


for it will increaſe our ſeamen, and by conſe- 


quence our naval. ſtrength. How ſhall we ex- 


pect trade to other places, if we will conſume 


none of their products? Neither will the ſaying, 


We may bring home money, ſatisfy ; for then we 


muſt not trade to thoſe places where money is 
not to be had, and where it is for no greater 
quantity than the money they can ſpare, and by 
conſequence our ſhips muſt come light home, 
which will make the freight outwards ſo dear, 
that others will out fail and out fell us; an ex- 
ample hereof is plain to me in the Guinea 
trade. | | 

The Dutch ſell blacks to the Spaniard for 
high prizes in money, and want the freights 
home; we ſell for leſs to the Engliſh, but are 
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pretty well freighted home ; and by this means 
the Dutch factories in Guinea are in ſome mea» 
ſure furniſhed with Engliſʒh goods, and there is 
ſome hopes that in ſmall time they will have no 
body left there to buy. | 

In Numb. 2. of theſe papers, I have already 
ſhewn that it is no advantage to bring home 


money, if goods can be had that make mo 
bulk; to which I refer you. 


Our prodigality in wearing of filk hath been 
the main prop of the Turkey and Eaſt-India 
trades, and it hath encreas'd us ſuch a manu- 
facture, that in time may ſpoil the e, work of 
all Europe : beſides, if wine and brandy ſhould be 
urged to me, I think I can anſwer it too, and 
it is likely may ſometime, when the balance of 
trade between us and France may alſo be conſi- 


dered. BE 


Furthermore, I pray conſider the prodigal's 
life. J will ſuppoſe his parents leave him a great 
eſtate in land, the income whereof he ſpends, 
and borrows more, and when much ſtraitned 


mortgages his land for more then he racks his 


tenants to pay this intereſt, which puts him up- 
on new projects and induſtry, how they may live 
as well then as before; for as our proverb ſaith, 
Neceſſity is the mother of invention. Which pro- 
jects and induſtry they never before could be in- 
duced to, becauſe their rent was ſmall, and their 
livelihoods came in, as it did with their forefa- 
thers, very eaſy; witneſs the great improvement 


made of lands, ſince our inhuman civil wars, 
When our gentry, who before hardly knew what 


it was to think, then fell to ſuch an induſtry, and 


cauſed ſuch an improvement as England never 
knew before. 5 


The 
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The next thing the prodigal doth is cuttin 
down his woods, which yields him ſome money 
for others to employ towards the enrichment of 
the nation; and the land being turned to paſture 
or arable, yields every year twenty or forty ſhil- 
lings, beſides the profits from beaſt, or two 
ears in three, three, four or five pounds each, 
5 collateral advantages and employments; 
whenas it is rare the woodlands yield above fix 
pounds an acre, once in thirteen or fourteen 
years, and no employment almoſt for any body 
till then, except once in a great many years, 
when they fell their timber; and all together it 
makes nothing comparatively to the other ways, 
as hereafter I may ſhew ar large. 3 
After this he ſells all, and when that money 
is ſpent, if his debaucheries kill him not before, 
he betakes himſelf ro the King's-bench, or ſome 
others lay him in a worſe priſon, where, if he 
be not hang'd, he lives with a miſerable crew 
till he dies, or a five pound act releaſes him, 
where by his hardſhips he thinks he may be the 
better able to endure hell's torments. . | 
But ſometimes, like the progigal in St. Luke, 
he returns to his father, and by his knowledge 
in wickedneſs, he is better able to detect the ill 
deſigns of others; and not ſeldom, though late, 
proves a good /ubjett, and uſeful member to his 
country. | 
Somerimes before all is gone he goes abroad, 
and valiantly fights for his country, that he may 
. his honour; ſometimes he makes new 
diſcoveries, and finds out witty and uſeful in- 
ventions, examples whereof could be given in- 
numerable, both antient and modern; and all 
this while a great many trades are gs 
oy an 
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A letter from the ingenious Mr. Adam Mar- 
tindale of Cheſhire, about improving land 
by marle. | 


$ IR; 
Eing returned from a journey I met with 
your's lying ready for me : and (as my wor- 
thy friend Mr. Collins informs you) I am very 
willing to promote any ingenious project for 
publick good; but beſides what ariſeth from 
mine own inſufficiency (having little skill in 
agriculture, and leſs in trade) labour under great 
diſcouragements, in reference to that little which 
I know, from the conceited ſurly humours of 


people, 
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Wl. and a great many folk thrive from him, but 
| where the nation loſes a peny, I ſee not. , 
1 I would not be thought to encourage this 
"i ſort of prodigality, and know well enough, that 
j by a generous careful high living the nation 
| may thrive as well; as hercafter I ſhall ſhew 
| you. 

F  TrHursDA v, May 18. 1682. Nom. VI. 
a The CONTENTS. 

9 A letter from the ingenious Mr. Adam Mar- 
bl tindale of Chefhire, about improving land 
b by warle. That our high living is ſo far 
i from prejudicing the nation, that it en- 
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people, that will not be beaten out of their old 

— 2 by the moſt powerful diſcourſes bottomed 
upon reaſon, and backed by the experience of 
wiſe and faithful perſons. To what elſe can it 
be aſcribed, that the ſpeating- trumpet (ſo notably 
fitted for the uſe of criers in great courts, and 
proclaimers of things in tumultuous markets) 
ſhould find little more entertainment than to 
be ridiculed in plays? Or (to come nearer the 
matter) what elſe can be the reaſon why the 
reat advantage got by our neighbours in Staf- 
ordſhire and Hun ee lire by ſowing of clover, 
can ſcarce prevail with any of us in Cheſhire, or 
our neighbours in Lancaſhire, to ſow an handful 
upon the very ſame ſort of land? nor the vaſt 
incomes by marling land in Lancaſhire and Che- 
ſhire, tempt our neighbours of the other counties 
| beforementioned, to make a little ſearch for 
that great natural improver marle; though in 
| ſome places, there is ſtrong probability to find 
it, and I am ſure a great deal of land very pro- 
per for it? When your obliging token of papers 
already printed comes to my hands, I can better 
tell whether a deſcription of this grand h/ 
bandry of marling may any way ſerve you; in 
the interim, I ſhall give you a ſmall touch of 
this ſort of husbandry. And whereas there are 

theſe five things to be ſpoken of; Firf, The 
ſorts of land proper to be hereby improved. 
Secondly, The profitableneſs thereof. Thirdly, 
The ſeveral ſorts of marle, with their different 
goodnels in kind and degree. Fourthly, The me- 
thod uſed in ſetting the marle upon the ground. 
Fifthly, The manner of ordering the ground 
afterwards. 1 ſhall only fay a little of the firf 
and ſecond at this time, and at better leiſure ſend 
you my thoughts (after advice with our greateſt 
3 busbands) 
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1 about the other three, if by you de- 
red „ 

For the fof of theſe, beſides meadow-land, 
which is either ſo good and rich, that it needs 
not, or ſo within the danger of hurt by water, 
at high - water time, that it is not worth the ct 
to be improved; and woodland, which is gene- 
rally thought exceeding you for this purpoſe, 
having long reſted ; moſt of the land poſſeſſed 
by us here in Cheſbire, may be rank under 
three general heads (though theſe are capable of 
ſubdiviſions) viz. ſandy land, moſſy land, and clay 
land. The firſt is accounted the beſt for marl- 
ing, the ſecond pretty pas and the third very 
bad, according to the old bald verſes; 


He that mules ſand, may buy land. 
He that marles moſs, ſhall ſuffer no loſs. 
But he that marles clay, Nings all away. 


But theſe general rules are not ſo univerſally 
true as to hold without exceptions; for though 
the browner ſort of ſandy land, whether plain, or 
mixed with pebbles, ſlates, or gravel; or whether 
it naturally produces gor/e, broom, heath, or none 
of theſe, but a ſhort ſort of hard graſi, is oft 
found very profitable, being thick ſet with a 
ſtrong ſort of marle. The grey ſand is of a far 
| pore fort, and not near ſo promiling upon the 
like cofts of husbandry, yea, far inferior to ſome 

of the moſy ſort: for that kind of black land, if 

it be firm and unctuous, will bring very good 
profit (ordinarily much better than the greyiſh 
ſandy) bur the ſofter is ſo troubleſome, both in 
the marling and plowing, and withal ſo charge- 
able, if the marle-pit be far diſtant; becauſe of 
the vaſt quantity that it requireth to make it 
any 
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any whit firm for plowing z and fo apt to bury 

the beſt part of it in a few years, by giving way 
to its ſinking downwards, that J dare not aſſure 
my country friend he ſhall ſuffer no loſs by ſuch 
kind of husbandry. And for the laſt ſort of land 
wherein clay is predominant, though it is gene- 
rally bad for this purpoſe, experience hath taught 
ſome of mine acquaintance in theſe two coun- 
ties, that marle (provided it be not too much in 
quantity, or too 7ough or binding for quality) will 
alter the nature of it, and make it much apter 
to bear corn, but eſpecially to be far better for 
grazing when it reſteth. ee 

As to the profit I dare not tell rangers what 
my neighbours know to be true, it hath ſome- 
times been ſo extraordinary, eſpecially when 
right /and land, duly ſet with a ſuitable fort of 
marle, hath the help of dropping years, while 
it is in its full yigour. For wer ſummers, which 
cauſe a general dearth, load this fort of land with 
an incredible quantity, which conſidered (roge- 
ther with the great price that it will then reach) 
it muſt needs fill the owner's purſe plentifully , 
and, for all that, be a grear'mercy to the country, 
which could not-otherwiſe be well ſupplied. I 
ſhall at preſent only ſay in general, that if the 
land and marie be both good, and duly ſuited to 
one another, both for kind and meaſure, good 
husbands ſay the charge can hardly be too much. 
And I know ſomewhat by mine own experience, 
having no cauſe to complain of ſome ground that 
coſt me very dear, becauſe of the remoteneſs of 
the marlt, the profit anſwering all with very good 
advantage. And I could name diverſe of my 
acquaintance, that have advanced themſclves in 
the world very conſiderably this way; and others 
that by this means have ſupported as 

| an 
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and their families from ruin, whoſe eſtates would 
otherwiſe have been ſunk by their prodigality 3 


inſomuch, that I wonder that the gentlemen of 


Staffordſhire of our intimate acquaintance, that 
have fo much land fit (of mine own knowledge) 


for this purpoſe, ſhould fo far Ten their own 


advantage, as not to ſend for skilful ſearchers for 


marle out of our county, which if ſucceeding, 


ould be incomparably above their liming for 
urableneſs; and perhaps in fome places, far leſs 
coſtly. I am confident I faw marle there at a 
brook ſide, and little doubt, but ſearch of 
skilful perſons, a good quantity might be found; 
but how much, how good, or how conveni- 
ently it lies, cannot be reſolved without ſearch, 


neither there nor here. He that will not run 


ſuch a poor hazard as that, is not worthy of ſo 
much gain. But I am grown too »prolix al- 
ready, I ſhall only add at preſent, that I am, 


S 1 R, 
Your ſervant (though unacquainted) 
Adam Martindale. 


Our high living is ſo far from prejudicing the 
nation, that it enriches it. 


N Num. 7. I have endeavoured to ſhew that 
prodigality, or ſpending beyond eſtates, doth 
not prejudice the nation. Now, accotding to 
promile, I muſt ſay ſomething for pride, finery, 
vanity, ſhews, plays, &c. luxury, eating and 


drinking high, which I think cauſes more wealth 


to the kingdom, than loſs to private eſtates. : 
n 
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| In anſwer to this I have ſaid ſomewhat already 
in a little treatiſe, entituled, Euglaud's great hap- 
pineſs (to be fold at the printing preſs in Cornhili) 
in p. 6. under title, 4 general high living, which 
being but ſhort, I will give you with addi- 
lions. „ S „ 
He that ſpends more than he is able to pay 

© for, is either fool, knaye, or in great neceſſity. 
But I ſuppoſe not this to be the nation's caſey 
for if it were, we muſt owe more to other 
© nations than they to us, though we gave them 
© all we have to boot; which it you think, moſt 
© of the merchants that have foreign factories in 
© the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, Africk, Streig 
© Spain, Portugal, Baltick, Eaſt Countries, Hanf 
© Towns, Scotland, Ireland, with France and 
Holland too, will condemn you. But our 
© height puts us all upon an induſtry, makes 
© every one {ſtrive to excel his fellow, and by 
© their ignorance of one another's qualities, make 
more than our artets will preſently take off; 
© witneſs our late fine broad * with variety 
of dainty colours, and other_woollzn manufac- 
© tures, our white and black bone laces, fine /ilks 
© broad and narrow, white thread of a crown an 
© ounce, and linen cloth, which two, with a 
© little help, would increaſe, as it hath done, 
tapes, gold and ſilver lace, with a multitude 
© of other commodities, which puts us to a new 
© induſtry to find a Foreign vent, and then we 
© muſt make more for that market; but ſtill hav- 
ing ſome overplus we ſtretch our wits farther, 
© and are never ſatisfied till we engroſs the trade 
© of the. univerſe, and ſomething is returned in 
© licu of our exportations, which makes a far» 
ther employment and improvement, act 
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If it won't do this, why do you complain 
of France getting our money for their trifles; 
for I believe they ſend us nothing they can 
© ell for price enough at home, but only their 
© overplus? If it will, why ſhould we not wiſh 
© for more of every trade, that they may in- 
© creaſe their quantities as high as ever it is poſ- 
-< ſible? If we make fix conſiderable laces and 
export but one for it, we may bring in more 
© money than the firſt coſt of them all, which 
© is far better than to import one, and let our 
people ſit ſtill for want of employment. N 
Why ſhould not we by encouraging arts and 
ſciences ger money from others, as well as they 
from us? Are we the only apes and fools of the 
world? Doth not moſt part of it, where civi- 
liz'd, love finery ? J am told France is as eager 
for Roman gloves, Venetian points, fine cloth of 
"England, my neighbour Grice's hats, our neat 
white gloves, and all forts of /carlet dies, as ever 
we were for the gayeſt trifle they thought fit to 
employ themſelves abour. | 
The Venetian, Spaniard, Portugueſe, Dutch 
and Engliſh, have drove the great trade of the 
world, and fetch'd the gold and luer; but 
< when they had done they eagerly carried it to 
France to buy their guegaws, and thereby made 
© them always conſiderable; and I had rather 
© get a thouſand pounds by lace and fringes, 
© Than nine hundred by the beſt broad cloth that 
< ever I yet ſaw; not that I flight broad cloth, 
© I would it were increas'd an hundred fold; 
© but I think a fan is as neceſſary to cool one 
© when extreme hot, as cloth to warm in the 
© ſame degree of coldneſs: and if cloth of five 
© ſhillings the yard will laſt as long, keep me 
Das warm, and fatisfy all my neceſſities as well 
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© asthatof twenty ſhillings the yard will, then 
the other fifteen ſhillings, in my judgment, is 
cas great a trifle, as to have one's breeches hung 
© with points, or one's ears kept warm with a 
© pair of pendants, for it is faſhion alone that 
c makes them all uſeful. _ 1 
© That honeſt way that finds moſt employ- 
ment, and gets moſt money, is ſurely the beſt 
for any nation; and this fine manufacture joins 
ed to our great ſipping, will increaſe it by 
greater bulks, and in all likelihood make us 
the moſt potent the ſun ſhines on. Wy 
© Take away all our ſuper- neceſſary trades, 
and we ſhall have no more than 7ankard bear- 
ers and ploughmen z and our city of London 
will in a ſhort time be like a few 1ri/þ buts, 
or Carthage (mentioned) in Virgil Traverſte. 
For in England, and colder countries too, the 
have gone, and ſome do go naked; and —_ 
it not for cuſtom, the back as well as breaſt 
might do ſo now; and corn and water, with 

© the other natural products of the earth, would 
. - © be ſuch cates, that a great many poor fouls - 

© would lick their chaps at. 

Although finery be foolery, yet for people to 
get honeſt livelihoods is one of the great con- 
cerns of mankind. We employ in woollen manu- i 
factures, and other we call ſabſtantials, as many 
people as we can; ſurely it is better to employ 
the reſt in pride, vanity, and luxury aboveſaid, 
than to have them like idle drones prey upon the 
induſtrious. i 3 

I do not here encourage ſin; it was none for 
Princes courts to have coltly apparel, or Solomon's 
temple to have rich ornaments : that and Mills 
were fine ſhews ; and entertainments, with repre- 
ſentations of wer and things, have been, and are 

Vox. IV. * well 
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well thought on, or elſe play - houſes and the 
burning of popes muſt both ſink, it feaſting be 
criminial. David's flaggon of wine, and piece 
of fleſh to each; the wedding in Canaan of Ca- 
lilee, the tory and the whip feaſts were all too 
much. If any go beyond Chriſtianity let him 
look to it; but within that pale we may go far 


cnough in theſe things, to treble the wealth of 
this Kingdom. 1 
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The CONTENTS. 


The hiſtory of malting, or the method 0 mu- 
king malt practiſed at Derby. Deſcribed for 
R. T. Eſq; by]. F. Jan. 168%. 


Alt may queſtionleſs be made of all ſorts 
of grain, though it is moſt commonly 
of barley, which yielding much more bran or 
chilſels, being ground and ſifted, than any other 
grain, is leſs fir for bread corn, and of a leſs 
value in the market, and therefore chiefly ſe- 
lected for this purpoſe. Malt is frequently made 
of oats in the northern parts of this county, and 
many places of Staffordſhire, but the ale or beer 
drawn from it by brewing is more laxative than 
that which is made of malted harley. I once 
remember that wheat being very cheap, my fa- 
ther cauſed a ſteeping of it to be malted; and 
the tradition is, that it yields more liquor and 
ſtronger, the quantity uſed conſidered, than malt 

made of any other grain; and that the liquor 
called mum, much drank and approved of late, 
3 18 
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is made of malted Bran/wick wheat, with ſome few 
Ingredients. I have known peaſe and beans malt- 
ed frequently, and many ale brewers deſire ſome 
in their malted barley, becauſe they make the li- 
quor in working bear a better yeaſt, or barm, as 
here we call it; and certainly, being mixed in 4 
- quantity with other malt, they make very 
rong liquor, which, as I am well informed, 1s 
apt to intoxicate and heat the ſtomach exceed- 
ingly. I have never known any malt made of 
rye, perhaps becauſe yielding very little bran, it 
is found more fit for bread corn, nor of that grain 
which we call barley-big, yet I hear that of late 
it is often malted in other places. But T have 
ſeen a very ſmall ſort of Barley, not much bigger 
than the groats got out of large oats, which for- 
merly has been bought in our markets, and con- 
yerted into malt; it yields, as I am informed, 
very good liquor, but ſweet and Jooſening ; of 
late years I have ſeen none of iir. 
The Barley of which we uſually make our 
malt is of two forts, either ſprat, ot long-ear, 
. to called from the length of it, or battledoye- 
barley, from the flatneſs of the ear. Each of 
theſe is alike good for making malt, though the 
knowing husbandman, in chooſing ſeed for his 
ground, ſometimes prefers the one before the 
other. In chooſing barley for his uſe, the mal- 
ſter looks that it be bold, dry, ſweet, of a fair 
colour, thin Skin, clean faltered from hains, and 
areſſed from foulneſs, ſeeds and oats. Any one 
that is accuſtomed to it, by barely handling the 
corn in the ſack, will eaſily perceive whether it 
be bold, dry, and well dreſſed or not; the colour 
and faſhion of it will prompt to judge whether 
the husk be thick or thin; the ſweetneſs is found 
by the ſmell, and he that would buy good corn, 
F 2: oughx. 
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ought always to ſcent itz for ſome will appear 
fair enough to the eye, which by the ſmell we 
may find to have received ſuch hurt in the mow, 
as renders it unfit for malting : If the grain be 
of a dark colour, and many corns have brown 
ends, we judge them to have been heated in 
the mow, and they ſeldom come well in the 
couch. ah DA 
Having put what quantity of barley we think 
fit into our ciſterns, of which ſome are made of 
caſt lead, others of plaiſter of various capaci- 
ties, we cover it with water, eſteeming that 
drawn from the brook, by reaſon of its fatneſs, 
much better than that from the ſpring. In this 
we let it ſteep, till cruſhing the corn, ſet end- 
ways betwixt our fingers, the husk will riſe, or 
mull a little from it, which now in cold wea- 
ther, my Hermometer ſtanding at 12 or 17, will 
be after three days and four nights, if the barley 
be good and found; then we draw off the wa- 
ter, and let it lye ſix, eight, ten, or twelve 
hours, according as occaſion is, to drain. 
Now barley bought about Michaelmas, when 
it comes firſt into the market, takes much leſs 
time in the water than afterwards, when it has 
had the ſweat in the mow. I ſup- 
pole, becauſe the pores of its 5&1 
and kernel. are more open, and 
which ſome people wonder at after a dry year, 
when it has little rain in the field, and none in 
the /weath, it imbibes the water faſter, and is 
ſooner ſtceped, than when it hath plenty of rain in 
the growth, and ſome after it 1s cut, before it 
be inned into the bary ; as about three years ago, 
when barley was every where with us got very 
dry, it took but two days and two nights, or 
two and three, as the nalſler ſpeaks, when now 
in 
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in the ſame weather it will require aboye twenty 
four hours more time in the water. 

Moft experienced malſters judge it fit to give 
the barley ſomething too little, rather than too 
much water, becauſe having imbibed roo much, 
many corns will /xz/t, or have their pulp turned 
into a ſubſtance like thick cream, which cruſhes 
out in ſtirring ; others will have the ſpirit drown- 
ed, and moſt of thoſe which come without ex- 
traordinary pains, will ſend forth their ſubſtance 
in ans | 

I durſt adventure to give ſome probable rea- 
ſons for all theſe accidents; but I have heard 
that Dr. Willis has touched them in his treatiſe 
De Fermentatione, to which, and your own con- 
jecture, I had rather refer you, than prepoſſeſs 
you with my poor philoſophy. The barley being 


1 ſteeped enough, and the water well drained 


off, we throw it out upon the couch floor ; it the 
weather be . moderately warm, we immedi- 
ately couch it about a foot thick; but if we per- 
ceive it hath taken much water, or a hotter ſea- 
ſon require it, we ſpread it on the plaiſter floor 
much thinner; yet if the weather be moderately 
cold, we let it lye twelve hours on a heap, the 
edges being only ſwept cloſe up; after which, 
or a longer time in a froſt, we ſpread it in n 
a thickneſs, as the weather and water it ſeems 

to have taken, may require. „ 
Thus laid, it is ſtirred with the broad caſting 
ſhovel, uſually thrice a day in moderate weather, 
but in cold only twice; and in hard fro, when 
the outſides of the couch are apt to freeze (for 
the middle never will) I have known them couch d 
up a yard thick, covered with an hair cloth, and 
ſtirred only once a day, the malſter being always 
careful to throw the frozen outſides into the 
F 3 middle, 
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middle, till the corn begins to fork and warm.in 
the couch; after which time, if it be not laid 
too thin, it will not eaſily freeze. I know an 
old malſter, whoſe cuſtom it was in moderate 
weather always to caſt his barley thin as ſoon. 
as it was thrawn out of the ciſtern, and never 
{tir it after, but with the ſpade-like running- 
ſhovel; but his practice being only convenient 
for himſelf, I know not any that approve or 
follow it, 1 | 
Sometimes in the hot months of May, June, 
&c. I have known our Malſter ſtir his barley 
couches (for ſo we call them, till the ſprit begins 
to fork) five or ſix times a day, or more; it be- 
ing always his care to keep them from drying 
too much on the outſides, leſt they again be 
parched into barley. But all his care in ſummer 
is ſometimes too little, for the heat will fo dry 
the bazley, that though it ſeem to come well, 
yet wanting moiſture to put an acroſpire back, 
malt proves but harſh and hard; of this more 
hereafter. 

The barley, after it has been couched four or 
five days, in ſuch cold weather as we now have 
(my thermometer ſtanding at 12) will ſweat a 
little, and begin to ſhew the chit or ſprit at the 
root end of the corn, and in four or five days 
more (during which time it continues ſweating, 
as is eaſily ſeen by ſtroaking of the drier top of 
the couch) it will be come long enough; but 
now, except the weather grow colder, it muſt 
ſtill be laid thinner, and ſtirred three times a 
day, or four, when the come is long enough, at 
leaſt; in ſummer I have known it chit within 
twenty four hours after it had been thrown 
forth of the ciſtern, and within three days come 
enough, the malſter being forced to ſtir it fix, 

Co ſeven, 
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| feven, or eight times a day, to keep it from run- 
ning out, or the /priz from coming too long. 
Sometimes I have known the chit to peep be- 
fore the ciſtern was emptied in the hot weather 
of ſummer; but this was only at the top of the 
ciſtern, and in ſuch a caſe it is the chief art of 
the malſter to make the barley come even in the 
couch. We likewiſe find it to be a laborious 
time to the malſter when barley begins to grow 
in the fields in the /pring time, for that in the 
couch, by ſome kind of ſympathy, will be ſo ac- 
tive, that it will require much extraordinary 
ſtirring to keep it from coming too long, or emp- 
tying the pulp of the corn in ſprits, which it is 
his care to prevent, not only leſt it ſhrink the 
corn in meaſure, which it will do ſomething, 
but alſo leſt it leave him only the husk of the 
corn inſtead of malt. To. 
When the malt is come enough we throw it 
thinner on the floor to wither it, and ſtir it 
once or twice that day extraordinary. When 
it is once ſtop'd, with ordinary care and ſtirring 
it will be kept from coming, the corn is uſually 
come enough when the /prizs are about half an 
inch long; but in ſummer we let it come a little 
longer than in winter, to make the malt raſh : 
if it be come too much it will look rugged, and 
be apt to ſtick together, and when ſtirred it 
will fall uneven, or on heaps; then being ſtaid 
from coming we remove it into our upper floors, 
where we keep it, with ſtirring in hot weather 
three, four, and ſometimes five times a day to 
wither it, as neceſſity requires, and that either 
with the caſting or running ſbovel, as it is conve- 
nient for our rooms; but in ſuch cold weather 
3s we have now, only twice a day is ſufficient. 


F 4 One 
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One thing I muſt not omit, ſince many malt- 
fers are ignorant of it; when the /prits come 


forth at the root end of the corn, another prit, 


which we call the acroſpire begins to ſtir at the 
ſame end, and as the exterior /prits run faſt out, 
it moves {lowly backward under the skin un- 
ſeen, and when they are come long enough, it 
is ſeldom gone farther back than the middle of 
the corn; to which if it reach not, the part of 
the corn which it paſſeth not will remain un- 
malied, the reſt will be perfect malt. But if for 
want of ſtirring the malt, or giving the barley 
too much water in the ciſtern, both which 

caule it, the acroſpire come out, it carries forth 
with it the heart of the corn, and leaves little 
but hask, eſpecially if it get length, as was be- 
fore intimated. . | 

After the malt has lain on the withering floors 
about twelve or fourteen days it will be fit for 
the Kill, or ſooner, if it begin to acroſpire, yet 
in ſharp froſt it will ſcarce be ready in three 
weeks. | TE? 
In /ummer time and hot weather, the corns 
that are bruiſed by the malſters feet or ſhovel in 
ſtirring will be apt to mould, and the malt, if 
kept but a little roo thick, or omitted when it 
ought to be ſtirred, will acroſpire; and if to 
prevent the acroſpiring it be thrown thin, many 
corns will parch-and dry into barley again. More- 
over in thoſe that come, the acro/pire will ſcarce 
run back to the middle of the corn, ſo that one 
half of it will be left barley, which is the cauſe 
why /ummer made malt brews ill, and is diſ- 
liked by moſt of our ale-brewers. The malt 
made in the hot weather of ſummer, will not 
abide to lye above ſeven days on the floor after 
it is come enough, before it be conveyed to me 
. Kit 
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till; by reaſon it is apt to contract mould, which 
has a bitter taſte, and gives drink an ill reliſh ; 
but when the weather is cool in ſummer, as good 
malt may be made as after Michaelmax. 
The malt is laid on the kill to dry, ſomething 
thicker than it lay on the withering floor, where 
| when it has lain ſome five hours, with conftant 
fire under it, the malſter yu it the firſt turn, 
about four hours after the ſecond, and ſome three 
hours after that the third; and if the 4:1] dry 
well in three hours more, with a moderate fire 
(for fear of fire-fanging) 1t will be dried enough. 
Thus it lies about fifteen hours on the 4:11, ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes leſs, according to 
the goodneſs of the kill, and greenneſs of the 
malt; which if it be not well withered before it 
be laid on the #7}, will require a longer time 
to dry, and one turn on the #1] extraordinary. 
But the bric&k-k&i1] which I ſhall preſently deſcribe, 
will dry a greater quantity in four, than we u- 
ſually lay on one of the fame capacity, and the 
common make in twelve hours. The ways of 
turning the malt on the xill are various; the 
beſt eſteemed, but moſt troubleſome, is thus. 
Our kills being all of them four ſquare, we 
begin at any fide, and with the broad ſhovel 
caſt up all the green malt on it into two heaps 
in the oppoſite corners, the drieſt next the 
P_—_—=] air cloth into the middle ſpace. 
O 4 betwixt them; as if we began at 
| ec © the fide e, in the upper Hs, 
| we throw all the green malt in- 
b Ol] to two heaps in the oppoſite cor- 
— ners à and b, but the little dry 
next the hair cloth betwixt them toc; then hav- 
ing ſhaken up the. Hair cloth, ſo that no looſe 
corns may flick to it, and again laid it down 


very 
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very ſtrait, we remove the green heaps to the 
oppoſite corners d in the under figure, but 
the little middle heap, with the 
dry under the other two, the. 
ſhakings of the cloth after they 
are removed to the ſpace be- 
twixt them e, then again com- 
— poſing the Hair cloth, we firſt 
caſt down the two green heaps all over it of an 
even thickneſs, and then the dry heap all over 
them; thus the greeneſt is turned to the bot- 
tom, and the dry lies on the top: afterwards 
the malſter rakes it all over with a wooden rake, 
to leave it every where of as even a thickneſs as 
poſſibly he can. 

But the moſt uſual, though not ſo much ap- 
proved way, is this. The malſter throws all 
the malt on the kill on one cloſe heap in the 
middle of it, then ſhakes up his hair cloth, which 
being laid down again very even, he caſts the 
ſaid heap abroad again round the “ill, clearing 
the hair cloth all that breadth where it lay, or 
ſomething wider, which place he ſweeps clean 
with a beezom, leſt any corns {ticking to it 
ſhould be fire-fanged; then he fills up the ſaid 
ſwept place with alt, caſt into it round from 
the ſides, and raking it very even leaves it. 

I have formerly deſcribed to you the fabrick 
of our Aus now uſed, but having ſeen one bet- 
ter contrived all of brick, and promiſed you the 
deſcription of it, I ſhall here endeayour to ac- 
quit my felt of that obligation. Of which more 
in the next. ©) 
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Lam told) concerning ſeveral matters which 
belong to our argument, 
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Ade eription of the malt-kill (by the in enious 
. I. F.) promiſed in our laſt. 8 og 


N that i] which I ſaw at Nottingham, the 
walls were all of brick, not reclined as ours, 
but etect, being on two ſides the walls of the 
building; it was within about five yards ſquare ? 
each fide. At the arched entrance, though I : 
am not tall, I was forced to ſtoop a little; being k 
got within, I noted ſeven ſlender arches beſides "#5 
the two walls, made all of brick, diſtant about TY 
cighteen inches, or a foot and a half from each 
other, all of the ſame form, height, and thick- 
neſs : the bricks ſtood end- ways in the arch, fo 
that each arch was bur four inches, or a brick 
breadth thick. Ar their foundations they ſtood 
out almoſt a foot from the fides of the Kill, 
which made it ſeem more long than broad, and 
each of them at about 5 foot height from the” 
floor, had holes about 7 or 8 inches wide left in 
| them, 
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them, that ſo the heat mighr paſs from one arch 
to another. —— 
Exactly in the middle of the floor, or under 
the fourth arch was the fire placed, the grates 
of which lay about one yard three quarters from 
the Hair cloth, or ſomething more. Over the 
fire was a ſquare flameſtone hung in irons, faſt- 
ened into the third and fifth arches; it was 
ſomething more than a yard long, and about 
three quarters of a yard broad; it lay a little 
better than a yard diſtant from the Hair cloth, 
and three quarters of a yard from the grates, and 
was ſomething above two inches thick. The 
grates ſtood about two foot from the ground: 
the fire place was walled round with a ſet of 

bricks, but under the fire was open before, to 
draw the aſhes out. 

Above, on the #1}, the malt and Hair cloth 
being removed, I found eight rows of very large 
bricks lying edgeways over the ſpaces, and their 
ends reſting upon the arches, thoſe of one row 
touching the other. The length of a brick was 
near twenty two inches, the thickneſs about 
two; and the ſpaces betwixt each of them but 
a tile thickneſs, or three quarters of an inch; 
the breadth I could not meaſure, for they lay 
too cloſe, but it was proportionable to the thick- 
neſs and length, | 

Theſe being once heated with the fire, re- 
tain the heat a long time, which cauſes a leſs 
expence of fuel than is uſual in our beſt Kills, 
which if the fire be not repaired in due time 
will quickly cool, and not haſtily again be 
heated. 

One inconvenience in our common Eills is, 
that if we make but our fires a little too big, 

the 
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the malt will be fire-fanged, (i. e.) the comes 

will be burnt into a brown reddiſh colour, and 
the ſcorched ends of the malt will ſmell ill of 
fire, which is one of the worſt faults of malt; 
for beſides that ſuch malt will yield no great 
quantity of liquor, that which it doth yield 
will be high coloured, and reliſh very ill. But 
in theſe new kills the fire-fanging is never feared 
nor known; for the flameſtone hinders it over the 
fire, which falling obliquely upon the other 
arches, is ſo often retunded, that its great ſcorch- 

ing force is broken e' re it reach the hair cloth 
and malt upon it, ſo that it only heats the 
bricks, whole heat dries the malt very evenly. 
Farther, theſe kills will ſeldom need any re- 
pairs, and thoſe which they ſhall require cannot 
be chargeable; for the greateſt damage they can 

eaſily receive, will be but the breaking of a 
brick or two under the hair cloth, which by ſup- 
ply of another or two kept in readineſs for the 

purpoſe, may be eaſily and cheaply repaired. 
I have formerly informed you, that all our 
floors are made of plaiſter, and why that is more 
fit for making malt on than floors of mud, lime 
or boards, ſo that I need not here repeat my 
reaſons. 48 _ 

I had almoſt forgot to add one thing more, 
which concludes the work of the malſter. His 
malt being dried enough he remoyes from the 
kill, and laying it above a foot thick, treads it 
round three or four times, beginning at the out- 
ſides, and winding himſelf round till he hath 
trod up to the middle of the heap, and fo back 
to the outſides again. This he calls a courſe, 
and in going two or three ſuch courſes, his malt, 
if well dried, will be trodden enough, that is, 
all the come will be rubbed off; then if the ali 


be 
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be to be kept long, he throws it upon a heap in 
the duſt, but if it be to be fold within two or 
three months after, he dreſſes the duſt from it, 
by running it through a far or frie, that ſo it 
may take the air better in the heap, and become 
more mellow. When malt is to be uſed, it is 
beſt to have it ground ten or twelve days before 
it be brewed. I have heard of a gentleman who 
would have his malt kept 2 double that 
time, and his water five or ſix days in the brew- 
ing veſſels before he would uſe either. You are 
not unacquainted with the qualities of our air, 
how it opens bodies, and makes them fit for o- 
perations. You will eaſily therefore conjecture 
how it renders both the alt and the liquor fitter 
for uſe, than if they were taken immediately 


from the mill and fountain; and what was the 


reaſon of his practice I have reſolved with my 
ſelf not to philoſophiſe here, upon this and the 
many occaſions I had given me in writing theſe 
few pages, but to leave all to your better conſi- 
derations. 

I have truly deſcribed the operations of our 
ſervants on the barley from the ciſtern to the 
garner. If I have done amiſs in any thing I fear 
it is in being too prolix: if you judge any thing 
here wanting, or not well expreſs'd, my letters 
on the intimation ſhall ſupply their defect. Ex- 


cuſe the long delay of this, and aſſure your {elf 


Jam ever, 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 


J. F. 


From 
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From à very aged vertuoſo, as I am told, 
concerning ſeveral matters which belong to 
our argument. | 3, 


STR, 


Was very glad for your own ſake, and for 
I the publick good, to ſee you in your Nam. 3. 
aſſiſted by Dr. Plot, who in his fair volume of 
Oxfordſhire, hath given us the beſt example of 
the natural hiſtory of our country, that hath 
appeared yet in any language that I know; and 
I hear that his account of Staffordſhire is in the 
preſs : T with he could bring on that country to 
do in a full body for all forts of hortulanes, as 
they do by his Majeſty's example all about Lon- 


= don, and in the Weſt, on Severn, and Wye, then 


all the northern countries (who have Trent, which 
was ever accounted the third river of England, 
and many other fair rivers, very proper for this 
purpoſe) would follow them, and this would ſud- 
denly be a very immenſe value to this kingdom. 
Dr. Plot in Num. 3. p. 32. tells you right what 
would be a means to make England, not only 
the moſt delightful, but alto the wealthieſt king- 
dom the world is acquainted with; and you need no 

greater encouragement than he gives you there, 
P. 34, and 35. 2 5028 
Sir, As to your firſt numbers where you give 
us abundance of enquiries concerning husbandry, 
vill name to you authors, their price, or their 
bulk, that have performed much more than you 
have enquired, viz. If you fee Mr. Evelin's 
Sylva and Pomona, the third edition, chap. 27. 
P. 140. of the infirmities of trees, &c. you mor 
3 ee 
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ſee much more anſwered than your enquiries do 
ſollicit: and of this edition you might truly 
ſay, that it is ſo perfectly completed beyond the 
former, that it would be a moſt pleaſant en- 
tertainment to all our ingenious nobility and 
gentry. | | 
Your moſt difficult enquiries are anſwered in 
Hartlib's Legacy, edition the third, p. 41. Defi- 


ciency concerning waſte lands, to p. 46. octavo, 


price two ſhillings. And Hartlib's Legacy is ne- 
ver to be forgotten, having done ſo much good 
in all kinds of good husbandry all over England 
in the former imperfect editions, when ſcarce 
any one durſt offer for improvements, leſt he 
ſhould be called a projector, as if he came from 
the fens to borrow five ſhillings to purchaſe five 
thouſand pounds yearly, ſo averſe were our Eu- 
gliſh then from all care of improvements. 

This Sylva may coſt a mark, and the very in- 
troduttions, prefaces, and gardiners calendar, are 
lovely worth the money : I can name you twen- 
ty more that have gone far beyond your enqui- 
ries. ji; 

Great matters have been done for all points of 
trade, manufactures, commerce and culture, ſince 
your enquiries were printed in Mr. Oldenbargh's 
Philoſophical Tranſattions, as Dr. Grew's Muſæ- 


um, his Anatomy of Vegetables, two ſuch books 


as the world never ſaw before; Loves Herbal, 
Mr. Collings of Salt, Fiſhery, Cookery, &c. in 
octavo, price ergfyreen pence z if duly regarded, it 
may be worth to the King and this monarchy 
at leaſt ten millions ferling, as appears by the 


account of Sir Wulter Raleigh, Sir John Bur- 
rougbs, Mr. L'Eſtrange, and Mr. White's old 


Journal, taken at a view of the gains the Dutch 
got by inyading the royal fiſhery in the northern 
4 rd ſeas. 
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ſeas. And Mr. Evelyn's excellent Treatiſe of 
Commerce and Navigation, in octavo, about two 
ſhillings, ſnews by authentical records the great 
advantages of the royal fiſhery, both in Europe 
and America. And Mr. Munns England's trea- 
ſury is of ſuch concernment, that a great ſtateſ- 
man pronounced of it, that if the third and 
nineteenth chapters had been timely regarded, 
the Hollander had never been able to have en- 
gaged in a war againſt Eagland. The plea for 
the Eaſt-India trade, in five ſheets, five pence, 
doth ſhew the mighty improvement of that trade 
for England's benefit. 5 | 
Dr. Muffit's Healths-improvement, in quarto, 
two ſhillings, the beſt that ever was written in 
any language, for the moſt healthful diet, for 
the choice and well ordering of fleſh, fiſh, vege- 
tables, and all ſorts of foods. Sir Hugh Platt, 
All Over-good, but eſpecially his EWE L- 
HOUSE of Art aud Nature, 1n quarto, price 
two ſhillings. =» n 
There is more matter from the ſame hand, 
which will be communicated ſome other time. 


By my friend I am deſired to inſert what 
follows, viz, 


"PE is lately invented a more compendious 
Way of ploughing, with one man and two 
horſes, or one man and two oxen only; which 
will p/ow any ſort of land whatſoever, as will 
not be performed by the common ploughs with 
ics than double the number of men and cattle; 
which is offered to the kingdom as an infallible 
and unmatchable improvement, by me, Thomas 
Lewellin, at the George in Cateaten fireet. 


VoL. IV. G THuRSDAY 
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A defence of the act prohibiting Iriſh cattel, 
or an eſſay to anſwer all the material 
objections againſt it that could be met 

wth. 5 


SI RK, 


MF Any have been the debates for and againſt 

the importation of cattel from Treland, and 
almoſt every man in England hath been concern- 
ed about it. The three eſtates in parliament have 


prepared three bills for their probzbition, which 
his Majeſty hath made laws; and yer I find ma- 


ny to grumble and complain againft ir, and 
fome of them have publiſhed their reaſons : a 
collection of which, ſuch as occur to me, here 
follow, which I will ſet down in their full ſtrength, 


and anſwer each in their order. 


And firſt, it is urged, we ſhall loſe ſome ſhip- 
ping. This I grant for it is a plain caſe, that 
if we were wont to employ a hundred fail of 
ſhips to bring over cattel, and now we bring 
none, there will be no need for thoſe ſhips. But 
it will alſo be as true, that ſeeing we are an 
iſland, if by probibition of Iriſh cattel we increaſe 
our wealth, and thereby conſume more foreign 
goods, and fend out more of our own product, 
it will increaſe navigation, according to the 
quantity of goods ſo imported and exported; a 

gueſs 
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gueſs at which may better appear at the end of 

theſe conſiderations. 12 
To the ſecond reaſon, viz. The Triſh cattel 
coming over young, and very cheap to the firſt 
market, made them double the price by one 
year's feeding, which was the greateſt improve- 
ment to be made of our dry paſture land in Eng- 
land. N OT 
This I will not gainſay; and ſuppoſing it 
true, I cannot ſee where is the Engliſh advantage, 
for I humbly conceive, that when the parlia- 
ment meet, they will not pretend that they con- 
ſult for the advantage of this or that place in 
particular, but for the advantage of the whole 
in general. And the caſe here, is not whether 
the prohibition of Iriſh cattel be the advantage 
or diſadvantage of dry paſture grounds, but whe- 
ther it be the advantage or diſadvantage of Eng- 
land? And truly for my part I do believe that 
the prohibition hath done England a great kind- 
neſs in general: and my reaſons take as fol: 
low. © 
I beg that it may be granted, that it is better 
tor England to have an ox for nothing, than to 

give one ſhilling for it. | 
If fo, then it will follow, that if for an ox 
to Ireland, England gives, beſides its own pro- 
duct and labour, that which is (or coſts) but a 
ſhilling, or that which hinders the fetching of 
a ſhilling from another place, by reaſon of its 
being carried to Ireland, it is a ſhilling loſs to 
England, if the ground and labour of England 
will produce another ox without a ſhilling pre- 
judice to other matters. | 
And I preſume we may do ſo, becauſe we 
have land that may be improved, and people that 
1 may 
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may take greater pains without prejudice to any 
other matters. | | 
Ihe reaſon of the 'probibition is by the pre- 
amble of the act expreſſed to be the lowneſs of 
the rents of England, cauſed by the multitudes 
0 of Iriſh cuttel imported into England, which to 
* me is a very good reaſon. | 
| For furcly the greater the conſumprion of the 
products of the land, the dearer will the tenant 
* ſell his product, and by conſequence the more 
1 rent may be paid. | 
But the breeding of our cattel at home will 
conſume more product than if we buy them 
from Ireland; for ſuppoſe we deſtroy a hundred 
oxen a year at five years old, if we buy them 
from Ireland, we never need keep more than a 
hundred at a time, becauſe we may buy them at 
the beginning of the year, and deſtroy them at 
the latter end; bur if we yearly deſtroy a hun- 
dred Engliſh oxen at five years, we mult neceſ- 
farily keep five hundred cattel continually, viz. 
a hundred of one, two, three, four and five 
years growth, or elle there will want a ſupply ; 
and it theſe five hundred Engliſh cartel will not 
conſume a greater product than the one hun- 
dred Irifþ will, I muſt confeſs I have miſtaken 
the mark; but if nor, then it will follow of 
neceſſity, that rents by a prohibition mult riſe. 
But to this it will be objected, that notwith- 
ſtanding the act of probivition is in force, yet 
= wotul experience we ſee that rents do {till 
G 
To which I anſwer, that I think the caſe of 
the hundred and five hundred cattel to be as 
clear as any demonſtration in Euclid, but whe- 
ther it be or be not it ought to be taken fo, till 
it can be gain-ſaid; and if not, we ought to 
2 enquire 
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enquire whether ſomething elſe be not the cauſe, 
and not this prohibition; for my part I believe it 
is, and one cauſe to be as followetn. 
The late unhappy wars brought a great many 
well witted wealthy gentlemen to diſtreſs, which 
forc'd them from their ſedentary to practical 
{ſtudies whereby they might live, ſo as might 
maintain the honour of their families, theſe were 
puſh'd on by the induſtry and indefatigable pains 
of Mr. Hartlib, and ſome others. And fince 
his Majeſty's moſt happy reſtoration, the whole . 
land hath been fermented and ſtirred up by the 
profitable hints it hath received from the Royal 
Society, by which means parks have been dif- 
barked, commons incloſed, woods turned to ara- 
ble, and paſture lands improved by clover, St. 
foine, turnips, cole-feed, purſlain, and many other 
good husbandries, ſo that the food of cattel is 
increas'd as faſt, if not faſter than the conſump- 
tionz and by theſe means, although ſome parti- 
cular lands may fall, I ftrongly perſuade my elf, 
that all together, the rent of the kingdom is far 
greater than ever it was. I ſtrongly preſume, 
that no conſiderate man will gainſay this, if I 
thought he would, I could defend it by twenty 
other good arguments. 
I have never heard to the contrary, but that 
Engliſh lean catte] will thrive in dry paſture 
grounds as well as riſh, and if we do give dearer 
for them it is to our ſelves, and ſo what one 
loſes the other gets, and where the damage is to 
England, 1 cannot ſee. "EB 
To the third, viz. The trade of hides and 
tallow, or elſe of leather, will be beaten down 
in foreign markets by Ireland, if they come to 
kill all their cattel at home. 


G 3 1s 
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In anſwer to this, I muſt confeſs, that although 
ſometimes people are led by fancy, yet for the 
moſt part, eſpecially in ſtaple commodities, good- 
neſs and cheapneſs bears away the bell; and if 
Ireland have a great deal to ſpare of hides, tal- 
low and leather, which they can fell at a foreign 
market, of equal goodneſs to ours, and cheaper, 
they may in all likelihood ſell firſt. But as for 
the two firſt, viz. hides and tallow, 1 have not 
heard that we were much uſed to export them 
unmanufactured, unleſs a little tallow for Guinea 
to greaſe the blacks, and keep their skins from 
chopping, which, I preſume, neither the com- 
pany nor interlopers will go to Jreland on pur- 
pole for, or dry hides from the Weſt-Indies to 
France, which I preſume is not the caſe, and of 
that trade we hardly or ever had, it will be no 
great 23 to beat us down in. The hides 
they ſend abroad I underſtand are ſalted; and if 
foreign countries knew what to do with them 
as well as we, methinks they ſhould out- bid us, 
and buy them up, and ſo by gaining to them- 
ſelves the manufacture, not be ſo earneſt, and at 
fo great coſt for our leather, which I hope they 
will not beat us down in neither, for ſome very 
much queſtion whether any body can tan fo well 
as we; but if they can, and can have hides 
cheaper, aud beef cheaper, or can live without 
it, upon cabbages, roots, and ſuch like, me- 
thinks it is ſtrange they are ſtill ſo eager of our 
leather, both backs and calve-skins; and the 
ſhoemakers were excecdingly out when they 
ſo earneſtly petitioned the parliament againſt its 
exportation, as if they muſt buy all their le- 
thern manufacture of us (which I think was a 
miſtake roo, for they would have made ſome 
ſhift with worſe) and likewiſe the . | 
4 8 | elf, 
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ſelf, when at one time they prepared a bill, and 
got the royal aſſent for a total prohibition of its 
exportation, and at another time for duties and 
reſins en.. f 
But ſuppoſe all I have ſaid to this point were 
nothing, if the French, Dutch, or others wanted 
hides, tallow, or leather, would they not go 
for them where they could have them cheapeſi 3 
And was it ever known in late ages that England 
could fell them as cheap as Ireland? If they 
could, I dare ſay it was becauſe the /riſh were 
fain to ſell them dear, becaule they fold their 
beef ſo cheap, viz. twelve ſhillings the barrel, 
containing two hundred and a half, which is fix 
pence aboye a halfpeny the payed (as it is aſſerted 
y an eminent citizen) which I ſuppoſe may 
very well go for the barrel : and to think that 
Ireland could ſpare none, becauſe they had here 
a fair market for their cattel, I believe will prove 
a miſtake, for they killed abundance for their 
ownuſe; and Gerard Malines in Lex Mercatoria, 
which was printed in 1622. ſpeaks as if the 
Dutch traded there then for tallow. N 
1 will allow that the //þ are well improved, 
but I think I ſhall never be perſuaded, that all 
the improvements that they have, or ſhall here- 
after make, have been the effect of the neceſſity 
that act put upon them. 1 LS IE 
To the fourth, viz. The young Triſh cattel 
ſerved for the common conſumption in Exgland, 
while their own large old fat cattel went into 
the barrel for foreign trade, in which 1ri/þ beef 
had in a manner no part, though by the conti- 
nuance of this reſtraint, it will be forced upon 
improvement, and come to ſhare with England 
in the beef trade abroad. 24 


6 4 By 


furniſhing other countries. 
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By this we may plainly ſee, that had it not 
been for this prohibition, our own great breed 


would quickly have dwindled, ſeeing we ſhould 


have little uſe for it, but only for our foreign 
trade: and alfo, that hardly any of the Iriſh was 


| fold for foreign trade, which puts me in mind 


what I was once told by Mr. Rainsford Water- 
houſe, a merchant at Mapping, who hath a great 
plantation in Jamaica, and keeps a great num- 
ber of whites and blacks, viz. that he found it 
cheaper to go to Leadenhall market, and buy 
good beef there, and ſend it to his plantation, 
than to ſend it from Vreland. 

Now I will conſider how Ireland would ſhare 


with us in the beef trade abroad; and I ſuppoſe 


it muſt be for the victualling of our ſhips, or 

As for the fu, T cannot believe that for a 
voyage to Flanders, Holland, Hamburegh, or any 
where eaſt of them, we ſhould ever go to re- 
land to victual, becauſe it is the clean contrary 


Way; neither ſhould we, I think, in a voyage 


to France, Portugal or Spain; they are too ſhort 
to be at the charge of going ſo much out of 
the way, and being at the charge of wages and 
other expence, as a delay will cauſe, and into 
the Streighis they will hardly ever; becauſe if 


for Turkey it is a company and they won't ven- 


ture; if for other places they are ordinarily great 
ſhips (eſpecially ſince wars, and the encourage- 


ment of five or ten per cent. for building great 


ſhips) and will not run the hazard of their loſs 
of wind, and other expence for the profit; be- 
ſide, they generally go with a convoy, and can- 
not; if little fiſh ſhips they muſt make no de- 


lay, but run with all ſpeed to be quick at mar- 
ket, left inſtead of gold they get drols. Cuinca 


and 
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and Eaſ-India are managed by companies, who 
will not permit their ſhips to go thither, for 
fear more things ſhould go on board than they 
are willing ſhould ; beſide the delay, expence, 
and miſs of convoy, which their ſavings, I am 
afraid, will hardly balance : and as for private 
traders, they love to be out of harms way. Our 
American plantations on the main are furniſhed 


to exceſs, that they overflow to the ſupport of 
our iſlands; and the other ſhare which theſe 


have from Ireland, is encouraged by another rea- 
ſon, viz. they there procure abundance of ſer- 
vants, which they muſt have, had-they there 
had no victuals, by which means they would 
kill two birds with one ſtone, though the act 
had never been heard ot. a 

As for the victualling our neighbours, I ſec 


no reaſon why they ſhould not buy from re- 


land rather than us, notwithſtanding the act; 
for I can't imagine but that they might afford 
it cheaper than we (v:z. a halfpeny per pound, 
as above) and we know the merchants ordina- 
rily hunt for the like things at cheapeſt rates 
and it is hard to think that Ireland could have 
none to furniſh- them, had not this expedient 
been found out to teach them; for they mult 
needs fat ſome to furniſh their own inhabitants, 
and if for them, they could as eaſily furniſh o- 
thers, and at this rate they muſt ſtill have ſerved 
Holland, the French King's army at Dunkirk, 
with Tangier, Canaries, and perhaps ſome other 
laces. | OOO TS 
y To the fifth, viz. Grounds were turned much 
from breeding in England, either to feeding or 
dairy z and this advanced the trade of Engliſh 
butter, which will extremely be beaten down 
when Ireland turns to it too (and in the way of 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh houſwifery, as it hath done a great deal 


nce the reſtraint upon cattel. 
That 3 did improve in England before 


the prohibition I can eaſily grant, and ſo might 


be made much fitter for feeding or dairy, but 
that they have improved much more ſince, I 
think will hardly be denied; witneſs the great 
incloſures in ſundry parts, the great increaſe of 


clover, and St. foine, with turnips, tares, carrots, 


coleworts, and ſeveral other good husbandries z 
and if what I ſaid above in p. 82. be true about 
the one hundred and five hundred cattel, then it 
muſt needs encreafe. ſince, If our great cheeſe- 


mongers be cloſely conſulted with, they will tell 


us indeed that the price of butter and cheeſe is 
fallen, and little to be got, as is ſaid of almoſt 
every thing elſe; but they will not tell you but 
that we produce a greater quantity: and we 
ſee the goods of all the world fall as well as our 
butter and cheeſe, and ſo not to be imputed wholly 
to [reland, and to all thoſe places where it is 
not our intereſt to carry Iriſh beef, it will be no 
more our intereſt to carry their butter, cheeſe or 
„ · | TW Ge 

I have ſhewn already (in . 46. of theſe papers) 
that the increaſe of goods and traders in one place 


may rather improve than ſpoil another; to which 


J will add fome queries. Has the increaſe of the 


importation of wine at London leſſened it in other 


ports? Has the increaſe of ale at London leſſened 
it at Margate, Hull, Stockton, Darby, or ſeveral 
other places? or the increaſe of malt in Hart- 
fordſhire leſſened it in other countries? Has the 
increaſe of ſhips at London leſſened them in the 
out-ports, or of Exgland leſſened them of France? 


If theſe be anſwered in the negative, as I per- 


ſuade my ſelf they may, then if the world con- 
| ES | ſumes 
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ſumes more other goods than they were wont, 
why they may not conſume more butter, cheeſe 
and beef, I know not. Ef 
If England would improve to its height all its 
lands, it is probable we might afford things as 
cheap as our neighbors (although if corn was 
ſold for twelve ſhillings the buſhel, and beef ſix 
pence the pound, by means of an encourage- 
ment for their exportation, or double conſump<' 
tion, I ſhould not be ſorry, and ſome other time 
I may give my reaſons for it) and to attain that, 
I think prohibition an excellent means. 
As to the Engliſh houſewifery in Ireland, ] be- 
lieve it improves them, but I fear no hurt to 
our ſelves, for the reaſons aboveſaid, and it will 
be hard to think that this act was the only cauſe 
of it; for if they had none before, yet it can- 
not be thought that the Engliſh farmers or 
houſewifes, who through poverty, or any other 
cauſe have gone there, ſhould forſake the good 
Engliſh way that they were thoroughly vers'd in, 
to take up the 7ri/þ ill cuſtom that was ſtark 
nought, and if not, they might grow too hard 
for us, as well as noc. 3 
To the fixth, viz. Whereas Ireland had be- 
fore very little trade but with England, and with 
the money for their cattel bought all the com- 
modities there which they wanted. By this re- 
ſtraint they are forced to ſeek a foreign market, 
and where they ſell, they will be ſure to buy 
too; and all the foreign merchandize which they 
had before from Briſtol, Cheſter, and London, 
they will have in time from Roan, Amſterdam, 
Lishon, and the Streights, . 5 
I ͤ think J have ſufficiently ſhewn already in 
Num. 4. of theſe papers, that Jreland's thriving 
can never hurt us, and that it is better for ys 
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land to have Ireland rich and populous, than poar 
and thin. F 
That Ireland had before this act was thought 
on bur a very little trade, except with England 
(although ſome they had, or elſe how came 
they by their Span; money, the current coin 
of the kingdom) I can eaſily grant; and the ad- 
vantages England.got by it was, it was a ſeat of 
war, a zurſery to breed up ſoldiers, a place full 
of tumults, rapines and rebellions, by which 
means it was a conſtant drain to the Engliſh 
blood and treaſure z but ſince they began to 


trade the royal expence hath leſſened, and ſince 


the act᷑ was firſt made the tide was turned; and 
beſide the advantage to the Engliſh [ubjetts, as in 
the aforeſaid Num. 4. a great fiream comes from 
thence into the royal coffers; and how much 
greater it may be in a few years I cannot cer- 


tainly ſay, but I verily believe it may be dou- 
bled. 5 e 


As for laying out the money they took of us 


\ with us again (if they traded with no body elle, 


or carried none home) it is undoubtedly true; 
but I ſtrongly perſuade my ſelf we take more 


of their money now, for they were then poor, 


almoſt harbarous, and ſpent but little; they need- 
ed no ſhop manufacture, but a bill to fetch 
home a load of wood ; they would cut two 
Poles, which with ſome croſs ſtichs and wyths 
they would make a cart, and with the ma- 
nufacture of another wyth, tied to a jzade's 
tail, they would briskly job it home; ſome re- 
licks of this do ſtill remain, but now they have 
altered their condition, they are grown rich, live 
bigh, ſpend Iuxuriouſlyj, and conſume a great ma- 
Dy times more goods than they were NAY r 
whic 
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which muſt make it almoſt neceſſarily follow, 


that they muſt ſpend more lead, tin, coals, and 


other commodities that only we produce; as 
alſo Eaſt and Weſt- India, Guinea, Turkey, and 
other goods; and of theſe, ſuch as we can ſell 
cheapeſt, France, Holland, and all Europe muſt 
buy of us; I hope the J7ri/þ will do ſo too, or 
elſe, if they do leave Briſtol, Cheſter and Lon- 
don, to buy at Roan, Amſterdam, Lisbon, and 

the Srreights, they muſt have it at ſecond 
hand, and how much hurt that will dous I ſhall 
not now reckon 3 but I am ſtrongly perſuaded 


they will never hurt us by trade, ſo long as our 


King ſhall keep them under his obedience. 


In a paper intituled, Reaſons humbly offered to 
the Conſideration of Parliament, for taking off 


the Prohibition, and giving leave to the Importa- 


tion of Iriſh Cattel, I find it as followeth: 
The prohibition hath proved very prejudicial to 
his Majefly*s revenue of cuſtoms, not only of cattel 
and other goods imported from Ireland, but other 
goods that uſed to be imported and exported thi- 
ther, and paid cuſiom inward, outward, and 
There. | 
Ho much his Majeſty's cuſtom was for cat- 
tel J know not; if they were not worth above 
eighty or ninety thouſand pound, and they were 
all valued as great cattel, it would not amount 
to above ten or eleven thouſand pound a year; 
and if it be not increas'd more in England ſince 
then, beſide the increaſe in Ireland, J am ſure I 
am very much miſinformed. 

As to the payment inward or outward, and in 
Ireland, I ſuppoſe it a miſtake, for uſually goods 
imported draw back money, when exported a- 
gain. | 


The 
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The paper farther ſaith, this prohibition hath 
greatly 28 all or moſt of all the land own- 
ers in England, with ſome reaſons for it, which 
I think are already anſwered in the anſwers to 
the (ſecond and fourth reaſon. 
Thirdly, faith the paper, this prohibition is de- 
ructive to our navigation and trade; with ſome 
reaſons, which are ſpoke to in the anſwer to the 

firſt, fourth and ſixth reaſons. FO EE TINS 
 Fourthly, faith the paper, this prohibition hath 
made Ireland leſſen their breed of great catiel, and 
tncreas'd their flocks of ſeep, ſo that they have 
prodigious quantities of wool, which together with 
their hides and tallow, proves miſchievous to Eng- 
land three ways. nit] 
First, By ſending vaſt quantities of wool be- 
yond ſeas unmanufactured, whereby foreigners 
grow rich, whilſt our own poor ſtarve for want 
of the work they ule to have. | 

Secondly, By wool and hydes ſent into England, 
where we have too much for the trade they have 
left us, ſo that our own price is beaten down, 
we having more than we can ule: and the like 
for hydes and tallow. | 
Thirdly, They prejudice ' England by ſetting 

up the woollen manufactures in Ireland, and by 
having neceſlaries cheaper, they will ſell cheaper, 
and fo cauſe a decay of trade to hundreds of 
thouſands of our manufactures, and conſequently 
to land. 22 i th greet 

I do abbreviate theſe reaſons, but think I ho- 
neſtly give the ſenſe of them. 

{ ſee nothing to the contrary, but that Eng- 
land and Ireland ſpend as much beef now as ever 
they did; if ſo, then it will follow, that what 
Ireland breeds leſs, England breeds more, and 
where is the damage? That they increaſe in 

| | ſheep 
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| ſheep and grow rich I have ſhewn is good for 
us; and that wool, tallom and hides, which are 
but the materials of manufacture, ſhould hurt a 
nation, I believe hath ſcarce been heard of. 
I muſt confeſs I think the exportation of 
wool to be a great kindneſs to our neighbours 
and prejudice to our ſelves; but had France, 
Flanders and Holland no Triſh wool before this 
act? If they had, then it is not to be imputed 
here, if they had not, neither is it becauſe thoſe 
foreign countries did get woot from England. 
Ireland did produce a great deal of wool, and if 
thoſe people could get it home from Ireland 
cheaper than they could from England, it was 
very natural for them to do it, and intereſt 


won't lye. And as for their buying greater 


quantities, I muſt confeſs, where more 1s to be 


old more may be bought; and it is as true, that 


according to fales, ſo are the proviſions to ſup- 
ply the market. Now if England ſupplies it 


{elf, and ſtops their market for ſheep; hither, un- 


leſs they can find a greater market ſome where 
elſe (which I don't hear of) what ſhould tempr 
them to produce more? And 'tis a plain caſe 
that our poor in England are not ſtarved for 
want of the work they had for foreign con- 
ſumptions; for it is a queſtion whether ever the 
woollen trade was greater in England than it hath 
been fince. * 
As to the ſecond way it is as plain by the event 
that this gentleman had not a true foreſight, 
for the vaſt quantity of wool we had from Jre- 


land, did not prove more than we could con- 
ſume, for we wanted; nor bring down the price 


of our own, for we almoſt doubled; and as for 
our being clog'd with hydes and tallow as well 
as wool, they cauſe our manufactures to be 


2 | cheaper, 
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cheaper, which will enable us to ſell the more, 
which will increaſe manufactures, which will 
improve land, according to his own ſentiments. 


The wool comes from Ireland to us by allow- 


ance, and in ſhort voyages, to them by ſtealth, 
and longer, why therefore we may not outdo 
them now as well as formerly, I ſee no reaſon. 


The third way I have ſpoke to already in 


Numb. 4. to which I refer you, finding I ſhall 
be longer than I with for. ; 

This paper farther ſaith, his prohibition hath 
put Ireland out of a- capacity of trading with us, 
becauſe they cannot pay but by money in ſpecie, or 
bills of exchange, at 15 or 16 per cent. which 
3s double the traders gain, which inforceth the Iriſh 
gentry to retrench a ſixth of their expence, which 
hinders farther the conſumption of the growth and 
manufacture of this ringdom. 
To which I anſwer, that reland doth, and 
muſt trade greatly with us, for the reaſons cited 

in anſwer to the ſixth reaſon, and they do pay 
us a great deal in wool, Hydes, tallow, yarn, and 
other commodities z and for bills of exchange, 
although it is called 15 or 16 per cent. it is not 
really fo, for they call a Guinea twenty three 
ſhillings, which we call twenty one ſhillings 
and fix pence, by which reaſon, if one deliver- 
ed a hundred pounds in gold there, they might 
not receive ſo much here in ſilver by fifteen 
pounds; but if they delivered one hundred gui- 
neas there, they might receive one hundred here, 
except eight 3 which was the conſideration at 


that time, for the time of non-payment and ha- 


zard: but if they ſold beef at Dunkirk, and re- 
ceived a bill payable at Bourdeaux, for which 
they received gain from their Engliſh creditor, 
and alfo ſaved the charge of returning it to 


Ireland, 
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treland, the difference would appear but very 
fir | 

That 15 or 16 per cent. is double the traders 
gain in a great many caſes, I can't deny, although 
Jam ſure it is not ſo in our trade, for we apo- 
thecaries get at leaſt (when we are paid) half as 
much more. | 

I cannot gainſay the 1riſþ retrenchment, and 
people cannot ſpend beyond their ſtocks and 
credit; but it is generally reported that the ri 
rents do much improve, and how much that 
will tend to retrenchment I won't diſpute. 

The paper farther faith, this prohibition hath 
undone many eminent tradeſinen in London for 
want of ſale and return to and from Ireland, of 
bbeir wares out of \faſhion here. 
& I have already ſhewn, that to pay at Dunkirk 
or Bourdeaux is no great prejudice; and by rea- 
ſon of their dependence on our court they muſt 
take their faſhions thence, and conſequently a 
great part of their finery. EEE 

I remember in the years 1665 and 1666. moſt 
diſeaſes turned to the plague, and when the exche- 
quer was firſt ſhut few people failed, but imput- 
ed that for a cauſe; and it is very likely the 4p 
aft might be as bad, I yield the point. 


What remains of this diſcourſe, you may expect 
in the next, 


Vol., IV- H Tuvunspav, 
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THURSDAY, Nov 9. 1682. Num. X. 


— 


The CONTENTS. 


A continuation of the defence of the act pro- 
hibiting Iriſh cattel, or an eſſay to anſwer 
all the material objections againſt it that 
could be met with. An account from Mrs. 
A. Lancaſhire of Mancheſter, ſhewmg the 
manner how there they cure woodcocks, ſo 

sell that a better diſh is ſeldom met with. 


— 


r 


The continuation of the defence of the act pro- 
hibiting Iriſh cattel, &c. 


S 1 R, 


IT is farther ſaid, his probibition is likely to 
prove fatal to England in its fiſhery ; for they 


Hing more convenient, aud having neceſſaries more 


cheap, may in time deſiroy the fiſhery of this king- 
dom. | 
This I cannot deny, but I hope they will 
undo the Duich too; but we have had as great 
advantages above the Dutch for ſome ſcores of 
years, as it is commonly ſaid by moſt that write 
or ſpeak of the matter, and as they ſay can do 


nothing: now if the 1riſþ can do that, which 
it is ſaid we cannot, and thereby furniſh our 
King and ſubjects with more money and ſea- 


men, 
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men, I know not where is the inconyenience 5 
ſurely we may till dry herrings at Yarmouth, and 
ſtill catch north-ſea- cod and pilchards with freſh 
fiſh for our preſent eating, which if we do, I 
vill never envy the /ri/þ happineſs. 

It is farther ſaid, by reaſon of the loſs of our 
nanufactures our artiſts remove to Ireland, which 


vill prove a greater diſadvantage to England, than 


© the bringing over their cattel. 


[ will not gainſay this; but the increaſe of 


our manu factors and traders is our great com- 
plaint (as I have ſhewn in England's Great Hap- 


; pineſs, or a Dialogue between Content and Com- 


paint; fold by Ben. Billingsby under the Ex- 


change.) And in Num. 4. of theſe tracts, I have 


ſbewn that Jreland's thriving is our advan- 
| tage. OM ra, 

I think what I have already ſaid will anſwer 
all the next paragraphs ; only I will again rake 
notice, that if the labourers pay a million a year 


| more than they were wont, by reaſon they muſt feed 


en Engliſh cattel, I hope the breeders and gra- 


ziers will gain it, and then the rents may be 
paid as well as before; and if I ſhould fay that 


| the nation thrives more, and the manufacturers 
live better, and ſell things cheaper, when food 


is rather dear than cheap: I am ſure I ſhould 


| have a great many of my fide; and I think I 


can give ſuch reaſons for it that none can deny, 


and ſome other time may do. 
There is a letter from an Engliſh gentleman to 
Mr. Garway, which ſpeaks of high diſadvanta- 


ges by the act; but he ftill ſpeaks of breeding 


and feeding grounds, and ſo (what is remote from 


the point) he reckons ſingle England in the plu- 


ral number, and I think what I have already ſaid 
will anſwer all. Only EE, 


Hz The 
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The act of it ſelf is without example; for n 
hiſtory records that any prince or ſtate made any 
law to probibit proviſions from their fate or king- 
dom. l . 

Jam not ſo well read in foreign hiſtory as to 
give an inftance of the contrary ; but England, 
before this law was made, had a law almolt to a 
prohibition 3 for when it was under a certain 
price at the port, where imported, the foreign 
corn was to pay ſo great a cuſtom, that it ws | 
ſeldom worth while to bring it in; but when 
it was above that certain price, then they might 
bring it in at a very ſmall charge. Now the dif. 
ference between a prohibition and ſo high a 
price as would diſcourage, I won't contend for; 
but if other nations do not prohibit, it is no ar- 
gument againtt us; they may not have ſo. plen- 
tiful countries, or may be more liable to ſpoil 
by wars, or may not underſtand trade ſo well; 
they have made no act of navigation; it is but 
ſome that have the principle of living high, of 
believing that the more the inhabitants ſpend, 
the richer the country ſhall be. It is but in 
ſome places, where if the ſubject can get an 
eſtate he can call it his own; whereforc it may 
be convenient for our Canaan, which defends and 


oft ſupplies its neighbours, to make different 


laws from thoſe who might beg or ſtarve with- 
out us. 

IJ am now to enter the lifts with my old good 
friend Mr. John Collings, who has ſpent the belt 


part of his life in doing his King and country 


ſervice; one, who beſide his great learning in 
the mathematics, hath made ſuch a collection 
of matters tending to trade, and puſh'd them on 
both in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, in parliaments 
and councils, and all other ways where he thought 

it 
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8B might do good, that few have done the like 
he is alſo ſociable and communicative; with whoſe 


papers, and in whole good company I have been 


# often well informed, and much delighted, yet 
about [riſþ cattel we can't agree, and I muſt 


gainſay him, | 
In his plea for bringing in of 7rifh cattel, p. 2. 


he ſhews as good reaſon of my fide as I would 
| reaſonably deſire. Bur in p. 3. he begins againſt 


ir, and quotes ſome articles from a report of the 
Iriſh council of trade, lent him by the right ho- 
nourable the Lord Brereton, deceas'd, where in 
article 15. it is alledged, that Ireland pays a 
yearly debt to England of about two hundred thou- 


ſand pounds. 


I have been told fince it is 300000 J. as in 
Numb. 4. and if it ſhould leſſen I ſhould be 
fearful that I were out; but how the increaſe 
ſhould prejudice England I ſee not. | 

In article 16. That while the cattel trade was 
open, we received in fleſh but 80000 l. per annum, 
but they bought goods of us to the value of 285000 1, 
per annum. | 
I ſuppoſe beſides the 60000 J. in hbydes, allow, 
wool, and freight there mentioned, they made up 
the reſt in other goods, in money or foreign 
bills: if in goods, then we may keep up a trade 
with them for all above 80009 J. ſtill; if in mo- 
ney or bills they did drive a conſiderable trade 


abroad before this a, or elſe how did they get 


theſe bills or money? if ſo, then this act is not 
the cauſe of rheir foreign trade, as it 1s generally 
aſſerted. . 

In article 17. it is ſaid, that about one third of 
all the imported manufactures might be made in 
Ireland, and that about two thirds of the remain- 
der might be more conveniently had from foreign 

| | 3 paris 
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Paris than out of England; and conſequently it is 


ſcarce neceſſary at all for Ireland zo receive any 
goods out of England; and not convenient to re. 
ceive above one fourth ffom thence of the whole, 
which it needeth to import, the value whereof is | 
under 100000 . per annum. FT 

To which I anſwer, if all the land of England 
was improved as high as I have, and hope to 


tell how it may be, we might be able to pro- 


duce yearly twice as much caze/ (more than we 


did) as ever was imported from /reland. I will 


not deny but that one hird of all the imported 
manufactures might be made in Ireland; but till 
they know how, have the materials, can keep 


others out, ſo that the cheapneſs of them may 


not undo the manufacturer, or they will ſupport 
him at a publick charge, they cannot be made 
there: and we are very much beholding to the 
Iriſh for buying of us, when they can more con- 
veniently have about two zhirds of the remain- 
der in foreign parts; I ſhall hardly give my con- 
ſent for England's being ſo kind to them. And 
it is a maxim in our merchants, Hat there is no 
friendſhip in buying and ſelling; and conſequently 
if wealth be neceſſary, it is neceſſary for Ireland 
(if they muſt have goods) to buy them from 
England, if they can't have them as cheap ſome 
other way, and convenient alſo by the ſame rea- 


ſon, let the value be what it will; and therefore 


Mr. Collings's concluſion will not hold, that it is 
highly our intereſt to admit not only Iriſh cattel, 
but all their commodities, to keep them by agree- 


ment on equitable terms (after propounded) from 


furniſhing foreigners. And although their Hades 
were formerly wrought into ſhoes, and exported 
to the plantations, as allo their ra/low, yet we 

| | may 
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may have as much leather, and the plantations 
neither want ſhoes nor candles. 

The next paragraph about wool I have ſpoke 
to already. 7: | ene 

In ſum; if Ireland can and doth ſell to fo- 

reigners wool, hydes, tallow, fleſh, and fiſh, at 
one moiety that England can afford them at; and 
if our Jead and tin decline, I wonder that tis 
being not redreſſed, our commodities do not lye 
on our hands, and that we have a greater trade 
| than ever we had ſince the world began: and 
| the merchants in their remonſirance 1659. may 
be miſtaken, if they think that always cheap 
| land, cheap labour and cheap proviſions ſhould 
get the trade from other countries : why do not 
Ruſſia, Norway and Sweden undo the world? 
What is the reaſon of the common proverb, It 
is better to live where your dinner muſt coſt a dol- 
lar, than where you may dine for a groat ? Doth 
not London outdo the country? And doth not 
Barbadoes and Jamaica far excel (for time and 
ſpace) Yirgiuia? Were I to remove from Lon- 
don, and trade on, let me go to the next deareſt 
place, for there to be ſure I ſhall find moſt mo- 
ney ſtirring. | | | 

Had this act never been they would have had 
wool in Ireland, and if they can fell it cheaper 
than we, it would be ſhip'd off. If fo, although 
Mr. Pointz his calculation may be very good, 
it will ſignify no great matter to us. 

To the ſecond argument. 

Though the at did paſs, I am loth to think 
it was in favour to the northern and weſtern parts; 
{ rather think it was in favour of the arguments 
brought for it; if any were to blame it were 
them that oppoſed it, unleſs they could have 

| H 4 broughs 
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brought better arguments; beſide, although ſome 
countries might bring more parliament men than 
others, might poſſibly make a greater intereſt in 
the houſe of commons, yet are the lords led by the 
commons, or have they no underſtanding ? For 
my part, of both theſe honourable houſes I muſt 
| have better thoughts. ES 
The loſs of the eaftern and ſouthern parts ſig- 
i nothing here, if the other get, and it 1s 
anſwered already; but of his preſent Majeſty's loſs, 
that we ſhall loſe the dominion and fiſhery of the 
_feaz let us ſeen littie 

In article 17. before mentioned, it is faid, 
the cuſtoms between England and Ireland in the 
freeſt trade, came to 32000 l. per annum, moſt 
of which his Majeſiy would loſe, and alſo more, 
by the dearneſs of proviſions for his navy. 
His Majeſty's cuſtoms both in England and 
Ireland are greater than ever, abating in Eng- 
land what is gone off by the- ending of ſome 
acts; and although it might coſt his Majeſty 
a little dearer in Engliſh beef than it would in 
triſh, yer ſceing his Engliſh ſubjects gain by it, 
they may eaſily make amends; and when they 
are giving, it is as eaſy to give 700000 l. as fix; 
and though it be a little his Majeſty's loſs, 
_ ſpending Ergliſh cattel makes the nation no 
oſer. 

As to theloſs of ſhips hereafter. 

Mr. Collings faith, the eaſtern and ſouthern 
parts have loſt their victualling of the Dutch, and 
of our own merchant men, as may be plentifully 

proved from the ſearchers office at the cuſtom- 
houſe; and it is already aſſerted in print, that 
our ſhips for the moſt part welterly or ſoutherly 
bound, victual here but for fix weeks, and take in 
the reſt of their proviſions in Ircland, or Iriſh pro- 
1 3 . viſions 
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viſions in Spain, according to the contraft made 
for the ſame. e 15 
What Mr. Collings affirms of his certain 
knowledge I dare not deny; I believe him a 
man of integrity; and ſuppoſe I grant he is not 
impoſed on, will any body think that the quan- 
tity we are ſo hindered of ſelling, will counter- 
vail in value the quantity we ſhould eat in Bug- 

land, if Triſh cattel came over? for my part I 
can't. And I would fain know what great quan- 


tities it was the Dutch uſe to buy of us; it uſes 


to be generally ſaid, that the Dutch victual cheap- 
er than we, and their chief diet is fiſh, groat, 
and ſuch like; they might take a little meat, and 
but a little, for otherwiſe the common cry of 
their victualling much cheaper than we will 
come to nothing; ſo that if I could not gain 
this point I ſhould gain another, over a thou- 
ſand complainers againſt our politicks. 15 
Bur I believe the fame arguments T have al- 
ready brought againſt the greateſt part of our 
ſhipping going to Ireland to victual, will ſerve 
againſt a great part of the Datch ſtopping on 
the Engliſh coaſt, except when by the Ie of 
Migbi, or ſome other places, they are wind- 
bound, where ſtill, as I am informed, they ge- 
nerally take in ſome freſh proviſions; and the 
leſſer quantity of meat the Dutch victual their 
ſnips withal, leſs reaſon have they to go out 
of their way, make ſtops, or loſe convoy. Beſide, 
I ſee the learned do not agree; for in the fourth 
reaſon mentioned before, it is ſaid, The young 
Iriſh cattel /erved for the common conſumption in 
England, while their own large old fat cattel went 
into the barrel for foreign trade, in which Iriſh 
beef had in a manner no part. But hete Mr. 
Collings faith directly contrary ; and at his fourth 
a | | argument, 
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argument, p. 9. faith, The Iriſh with their hides, 
tallow, and wool, are not ſo much imported for 
aur on expence, as to ſhip off to. furniſh foreign 
markets withal. | 5 

I cannot gainſay, but that the ſearchers office 
at the cuſtom: houſe may have an account of all the 
victual fairly ſhip'd off in the out- ports; but to 
have an account of it all one year, and compare 
it with another, is a great deal of trouble, I 
wiſh he be not impos'd on; if not, I preſume 
there will be a great deal of difference between 
a year a while after the prohibition, when things 
in likelihood would be dear, and what will be 
after we ſhall have time to ſtock our ſelves with 
our own breed; and this we now plainly ſee, 
for the Saturday before the printing hereof was 
as good flank beef fold at mid-day for eighteen 
pence the ſtone in Honey-lane market by Cheap- 
fide, as any body would with for; and when 
ſuch Iriſh beef was {old cheaper in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, I (though I have enquired) cannot learn; 
and if it be no dearer at London, I ſtrongly pre- 
ſume in ſeveral parts of England it may be af- 
forded much cheaper, and it being Ergliſh breed, 
and there fed, will be thought better. 

The calling at Spazn for victual may alſo be 
true; but for reaſons already about delays and 
convoys, I think it can be the intereſt bur of a 
few, and how much they will have meat cheaper 
there, after the freight, cuſtoms, and other charges 
are added to the firſt coſt, than they could have 
it here, I cannot tell; but if much, why they 
might not have it there ſtill, though the at 
were void, I can tell as little. WE, 

If what I have ſaid to this point be thought 
realonable, I need not trouble my ſelf or you 
in anſwering his following queries: only J 1255 

0 uc 
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but take notice, that the carrying beef from 
Ireland to Dunkirk made a great alteration; for 
as I quoted before, beef was at Ireland about a 
halfpeny the pound, and here Mr. Collings faith, 
It was ſold from 7 s. 6*d. 10 13 8. and 8 d. the 
104 [hs | | 5 I 
He ſpeaks of two hundred ſhips at a time, part 
Engliſh, part French, but moſt Dutch, taking 
in cheap fiſh, and other proviſions at Wexford ; 
from whence he concludes we muſt loſe our fiſhe- 
15 But how the 1riſþ act is concerned here, I 
can't ſee. 
His third argument is, That /o high a duty may 
be laid on their goods ſhip'd for any part but Eng- 
land; that we may ſell equally with them, and 
then we, muſt have their cattel, or in what elſe 
ſhall they pay us the debt before mentioned ? 
I believe his advice will never be taken; and 
they will better pay us now in bills of exchange 
for money from other countries, in what they 
do (ell us; or encreaſing of them, they may rob 
the French, or ſome other country of ſome ma- 
nufacture, or find out ſome new one to ſerve 
us. 
_ Laſtly, in his fourth argument he ſaith, /F 
we ought not for our own expence to be furniſhed 
with commodities from abroad, that we can ſupply 
our ſelves with at home, then ought we to have no 
foreign ſalt, iron, braſs, paper, tapeſtry-hang- 
ings, canvas, linen, earthen- wares, madders, faf- 
flore, ſmalt, hard ſoap, tin plates, and divers 
other commodities of leſſer moment imported, and 
10 ſalt- petre from the Faſt-Indies, nor ſugar from 
Portugal, ſeeing our oon plantations will af- 
ford it, | 


Amen, 


\ | , ' 
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Amen, fay I, till all our people are fully em- 
ployed, if it prejudices no other way; and I 
Low that Mr. Collings hath been as zealous for 
the making theſe things in England as moſt men, 
and ſome of them in this very book. 
The next I meet with, and alſo mentioned 
in this book, p. 32. is ſome of the obſeryations 
made by Sir William Petty upon the trade of 
Triſh cattel, 1 * 
1. Here it is ſaid that 80000 1. per annum 
was the utmoſt value of the fleſh from Ireland, 
and not the bundredth part of the rents of land in 
England, nor above the hundredth part of the 
butchers meat ſpent yearly in England. 
| 2dly, That Ireland never did, nor could ſpare 
fleſh to maintain a fifth more than now, that is 
about 1300000, of which there are about 1100000 
now in Ireland. hon Ls 
zdly, Whereas Ireland contains three quarters 
as much land as England and Wales, and there 
be above 6000000 of people in England, it fol- 
lows, that if Ireland can furniſh fleſh but unto 
1300000, that England cannot with equal plenty 
furniſh meat unto the ſaid 6000000. 
A1hly, Here he reckons up the profit and loſs 
of particular men, which I think doth not be- 
long to our queſtion; but he ends, That the 
owners even of breeding land have paid three times 
more in the inhancement of wages and manufac- 
tures, than they got by the raiſed price of their 
cattel, | | 
' orthly, Since this prohibition, the Papiſts in 
Ireland (who are 800000 in number) have gotten 
a diſpenſation from Rome, to eat fleſh five days 
in the week, whereas formerly they did but four, 
in which extraordinary day of indulgence, there is 
; as 
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as much meat ſpent by the Papiſts in a year, as 
ever was brought into England. 


The /ixtb think doth not concern us. | 
The fr/# I can't gainſay, only obſerve that 
800000 multiplied by a hundred is eight milli- 
ons, which makes every acre of ground in Eng- 
land, one with another, yield almoſt a noble a 
year, according to captain Grant's account of 
acres, mentioned in p. 10. of theſe papers; and 
if there be but 6400000 people in the kingdom, 
as is alſo calculated by the ſame ingenious au- 
thor in his obſervations of the bills of mortality, 
it makes the expence of each perſon in butchers 
meat in a year not quite four nobles, which is an 
argument that this kingdom is not half improv- 
ed, either for their own or the King's advan- 
tage. I muſt alſo obſerve, that if now ſince 
the prohibition we muſt of neceſſity keep five 
head of cattel for one, as is already ſaid in theſe 
papers, and the Sins and allow not being rec- 
koncd by this worthy gentleman, our wealth 
in cattel muſt be mighty great, and three pence 
in the pound /erling, for all the ſorts of live 
cattel that ſhould be fold, would be an eaſy tax, 
and as fine a revenue for reviving the act (where- 
as five ſhillings a quarter was allowed for. the 
exportation of wheat, and other prices for o- 
ther corn in Engliſh ſhips) as I at preſent can 
en,, f nyt 1 NT 5 
The ſecond J can't deny, this worthy gentle- 
man hath a great deal of reaſon to know better 
than J have. nn 
The third is a neceſſary conſequence of the 
ſecond , but we ſee, notwithſtanding this act, the 
6000000, or what e're the number be, have 
fleſh plenty and cheap; and for my part, I que- 
ſtion not, but that if all the land of * 
| an 
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and Wales were improved as high as reaſonably 


it might, we might breed and fatten three times 


the number we do; but whether the grounds of 


| treland be capable of the like improvement, I 


won't ſay, although loving five times $0000 


pounds a year to be ſpent in fleſh in Ireland, and 


that they always keep five times ſo many, which 
at twenty ſhillings the head, one with another, 


would be 2000000 of pounds, and ſo many head 


of cattel, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that /reland 
having above 18000000 of acres, as being three 
quarters as much as England muſt allow, if it 
were put to no other uſe, nine acres for every 


head, which I believe, if it were well husban- 


dry'd, would be more than needful. 

The fourth about profit and loſs of particu- 
lars J think is ſpoke to ſufficiently already; and 
that wages and manufactures are increaſed in their 
value threefold, eſpecially when ſervices and quan- 
tities are increas'd too, is as great an argument 
that England hath thriven ſince this act, as J can 
wiſh for. 


By joining the f/tb with the /econd, I muſt 


conclude, that the act is now uſeleſs ; for if we 
wanted cattel from thence they could ſpare none, 


becauſe Ireland can yield no more, by reaſon 


of the 800000 Papiſts cating fleſh five times a 


week. 


And now if all I have ſaid will not give reaſon 
to believe that we make amends for the loſs of 
our four hundred fail of ſhipping that uſed to 
fetch cattel, I muſt yield the cauſe; only this I 
will fay, that if the eighty thouſand pounds 
worth of cattel be reduced all to great cattel, 
and valued at forty ſhillings the wi and a ſhip 


would bring but one hundred at a time, it would 


employ them all but one voyage in a year; 8 1 
3 if 


2 „ ee Dis 
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if two voyages, then two hundred fail will ſerve, 
if, four, then a hundred; beſide, there go a 
great many ſhips from ¶ hitebaven and Morſon 
with coals to Ireland, and other ſhips upon other 
ſcores. Whether thoſe ſhips be fit to bring back 
cattel, or it is more their intereſt to go back 
light, I won't determine; but if they did brin 
back any, and I am poſitively told they did, 
then the number of the ſhips we are prejudiced 
in muſt be abated, according to their propor- 
tion. 5 

Thus have I endeavoured to anſwer all the 
material objections I could meet with againſt the 
prohibition of Iriſh cattel; if my arguments 
mall be thought good they may quell the com- 
plaints of a great many, and be uleful to ſeveral 
other things of the like nature, eſpecially if 
cattel ſhould be imported from any other place; 
but if not, I hope ſome gegprous man, whoſe 
inclinations lead him to 1uch ſtudies as theſe, 
will reply to my arguments (if any of them 
have any weight) and propoſe ſome new, and 
enforce ſuch old reaſons, as may cauſe the act 
to be repealed, and a great many other good 
laws to * made, whereby this nation may re- 
ceive all the benefits by trade that it is capable 
of: for which he ſhall have all the reſpects that 
can reaſonably be expected from him, who with . 
all ſincerity moſt heartily wiſhes the beſt things 
ſor his country's welfare, and is yours, &c. 


9 
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An account from Mrs. A. Lancaſhire of Man- 
cheſter, ſbeuing the manner how there 
they cure woodcocks, ſo well that a better 

diſh is ſeldom met with. 3 


5 woodcocks when they are pull'd, drawn, 
I and well waſhed, truſs them up, then par- 


| boil them in conduit water, or other water that 


will waſh, for ſuch as will not wilt make them 
look red: let the water boil, then put into it 
two or three woodcocks at a time, and when 
they are juſt hot within, ſeaſon them with pep- 
per and /alt as high as you pleaſe, but be ſure to 
thruſt in good ſtore at the neck. You may let 
them lye in the ſeaſoning a day and a night, 
more or leſs, as you have occaſion, then ſtop 
them up with butggr, if haſte require; this you 
may do as ſoon as they be cold: you may allo 
put a little pepper and ſalt in the butter; chen 
put them in an earthen pot, with as much butter 
under and over as you think will cover them : 
you may put to a dozen cocks ſeven or eight 
pound, then tie them over a paper and fend them 
to the oven; they will abide ſome two hours 
baking, or thereabout, but you muſt look at 
them often, for if they be over baked, they will 
be ſpoiled; you may feel when they are tender: 
you muſt alſo ſend three or four pound of butter 
to the oven in another pot, but ſer it not in half 
ſo long, only till it be clarified; then take your 
coeks out of your pot, and let all run from them 
that will; while they are draining put all your 
butter together, and your cocks being yet hot put 
into your pot as cloſe as you can, with the rumps 
upward, then pour your butter into them 2 

| uy, 


— — 
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fully, tering none of the zelly to go in with 
it, which will make them apt to putrify. 
Unleſs your pot be very fit, and your cocks be 
put very cloſe, leſs than ten or eleven pound of 
butter, as J ſaid before, will not cover them. 
They will keep two months, if they be well 
ſeaſoned; four ounces of pepper will ſeaſon four- 
teen cocks, and ſalt anſwerable, as you think fit. 
The beſt time for them is October, November, 
and December; they are uſually as good at their 
firſt coming as other things are, if the weather 
be cool, in fraſt is beſt. They will be good the 
beginning of Januar), if it be then froſt ; but 
after the thirteenth, that is the twentieth day 
from Chriſimas day, we count all wild fowl out 
of ſeaſon, or at leaſt not ſo good: they are in 
their prime in November. 5 
J could have wrote this in fewer lines, but in 
obſervance to your defire, I have wrote all cir- 
cumſtances from firſt ro laſt. My humble ſer- 
vice, . e 


3 ee 


| 


If any other good houſewife will ſend me ſuch 
exact account as this of any other matter that 
is very uſeful, and not univerſally known, they 
will much oblige me, and J will ſtrive by it to 
oblige the world. _ Pea 

I believe this method may be uſed for a great 
many other fow!, whereby a greater correſpon- 
dence may be had between city and 3 65 
and not only London be feaſted with theſe deli - 
cates, but by reaſon of our winter voyages, a 
great trade made, and thouſands of theſe pots 

Vol. IV. GEE I 1 
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be carried yearly to our weſtern plantations, or Q 
any other place, can be reached to in lels time 

[ pxcſume that the cheapneſs of the famls, and 
butter in the country will p 7 for or Carriage, 
and make them as cheap, if not c Hager, 5 
they can be done at London. 


— . s #5 T- Ka 7 


Tuentpar Dee. 14. 1682. Now. XI. 
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An account of ſome prop that bike not, 
and what in likelihood will gain us the 
linen manufacture, publiſhed in hopes of 

- ſucceſs the enſuing parliament. A farther 

account . from. the ingenious Mr. Adam 


Martindale of Cheſhire, about e 
land by marle. 


* 1 * * 


vn 


Au 4 account of ſome propoſals, &c. 10 perla. 
| ment, as above. 


8. 1 ,. 
ANY have been the attempts for gaining 

the linen manufacture, and as many hi- 

has the diſappointments. Some are for o- 
bliging by at of parliament a certain proportion 
of every man's land to be ſown with flax or 


hemp, whereby we ſhould have (as they think) 
A very we plenty of tuch fax and bemp, 1 { 
Y 


by confequence a cheapnels, whereby we may 
come ſo much nearer to the making of cloth, 
by how much cheaper chis flax and hemp will 
be, than what is imported. But how this will 
pleaſe thoſe whoſe land is not fit for it, or who 
think they can put it to a better uſe, I won't 
fay ; but moſt men love to do what they will 
with their '6wn, and as yet it is not done. 

Others are for raifing ſtocks in all eduntries, 
forthe erecting pablick work-houſes and engines 
for diſpatch in ſeveral places, where the poor 
ſhall be compell'd to come and learn a trade, by 
which, when expert, a great many think (as 
things now ſtand) they would hardly get their 
bread by, and ſo when the publick ſtock was 
ſpent, they would knock off to ſome other 
trade, or follow the lazy art of begging, by 
which, with a freedom to walk where they lift, 
they hope to make double wages: and this pro- 
ject hitherro don't take. 

A third fort are for publick ſchools almoſt 
every where, as they do abroad in Germany, 
where children, with ſome good orders, ſhall , 
be taught to ſpin, as here they are to read or 
knit, hoping that by an inurement of their hands 
to the ak almoſt from their mothers breaſt, 
they will learn to be ſo expert and quick, that 
thereby they may. live moſt bravely : but the 
teachers are not yet found, and for want of faith 
that it ſhall ſucceed, and good markets, it is 
not begun; neither do our poor think it good 
for their children to work hard in their youth. 

A fourth ſort think the /r;/þ way of giving 
2 reward to her that yearly ſhould make the 
beſt piece of cloth, but I do not hear of any 
great feats this hath done in Ireland, only they 


7 Y 
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never fear to have one or two to come for the 
Fifthly, Briſtol hath made a great attempt, 


and Mr. Firmin here at London hath done mighty 


things; he hath built a work-houſe, bought 
wheels, reels, &c. taught the children and others 
gratis; brings them to rules, and for their en- 


couragement, beſides better wages than the thing 


will bear, gives them a good part of their ma- 
nufacture back, when wove and whited, to make 
them ſheets and ſhifts, beſides money, coals, vic- 
tuals, and other good things, ſome. of which 
you may fee at large in his book, an account 
whereof.you may find in p. 29. of theſe coller- 
tions, yet for all this and a great deal more it 
won't do; and I have often told him it never 
ſhall, unleſs he can make it profitable, which 
he is unlike to do with Engliſh yarn, ſo long as 
Dong yarn is ſo cheaply imported. I have heard 
him ſay he can buy as much of ſome ſorts of 
foreign yarn for a ſhilling, as here he muſt pay 
for the ſpinning, although the fax ready drels'd 
were given him. cd "Be 

» Highly to be praiſed are all theſe attempters, 
and much to be encouraged; who can tell, bur 
that time may make a little of every one's pro- 


je& uſeful ? Many hands make light work; and 
Outta cavat lapidem non vi, ſed ſæpe cadendo. 


Drops into maſſy ſtone do make their way, 
Not by great force, but by their oft aſſay. 


That theſe or ſome other may do I hearti- 
ly wiſh ; and to puſh ſuch a conſiderable de- 
ſign forward, be pleaſed to accept my ſenti- 
ments. VVV 

| + Iwiſh 
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1 viſh we may drive that nail which will 
go eaſieſt, which I think will be by ſtriving 
to / niake that ſort of cloth firſt that may | 
be made cheaper than it can be brought in, 
which I humbly conceive may be courſe linens; 
and I would have it made of foreign yarn, 
which harn I would have brought in as- plenti- 
fully and cheap as poſſible; and to make it ſo, 
I would have all the duty taken off, which duty 
in the book of rates I find thus, viz p 

e 3g, 


tri yarn the pack” cont. four 
hundred weight, at ſix . o * 

pound the hundred 

Raw linen yarn, Dutch or Fele or 

the pound 

Sail yarn the pound 0 O0 

Spruce or Muſcovia yarn the hun 

gdred weight, cont. a hundred Tz | 

and twelve pound 

Scotch Jar the cent 0 01 


old 
we 
oO + & 8 


Noe ez ſhillink i in the pound of What is 

here ſer down muſt be paid, as you may fee at 
large in an act Anno XII. Caroli Secundi Regis, 
entituled, 

A ſubfidy granted to the King of tonnage and 
poundage, and other ſums of money payable upon 
merchandize exported and imported. And in a 
paragraph of that a&, whoſe margent faith, 
ſubſidy of poundage by Engliſh and aliens. 

Which makes 4. 

Triſb yarn F 
Durch and Freneg 7 
Sail yarn © N ee 
Spruce or aul an, 2 
Scotch yarn 7 
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Some fractions allowed for, which one with 
another is four ſnillings three pence per hundred 
weight, which in yarn of - twelve! pence the 
pound is almoſt fou. 


e 
Of 8 d. the pound is ſ Þ @ bY cent. 


By which means, with yarn of twelve, ten, 
eight or {ix pence the pound, we ſhall be able 
to make linen cloth cheaper than we could before 
with the fame yarn by ſo much in the hundred, 


as you ſee above; out of which, I muſt con- 
feſs, muſt be abated ſuch; a proportion in the 


hundred, as the charge of weaving amounts to, 
which may be a third, fourth, fifth or ſixth 
part, according to the coarſeneſs, or fineneſs, or 


price of weaving; and it is poſſible by the en- 


couragement it may give to other trades, as lin- 
ſey-woelſey, fuſtiant, and ſuch like, there may 
ſometimes be a glut of yarn, and it be afforded 


five per cent. cheaper from the merchant.. 


If you ſhall objet, | : ts tc 
That the reaſons for our taking off a duty from 
yarn here, whereby we may be the better enabled to 


ma lee cloth, will hold with foreigners to lay the like 


duty upon yarn, that we might not make cloth; and 
ſo inſtead of a bleſſing get a curſe. 


T anſwer, VVV 
If we had our yarn only from. one. place, 
your argument would hold; bur feeing that we 
have it brought from Rufſia, the Baltick, Ham- 
burgh, Holland, Flanders, France, Ireland and 
Scotland, it will be no boot for any one place to 


4 lay 
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lay a duty, leſt it being ſo much dearer there, 


the other places ſhould: run away with that part 
of their trade. 


I would alio have the duty upon no Then 


be doubled; which duty alſo in the book of | 
rates I find thus, VIS, * g 


C—_m 


"Dutch births and He FR s cad 
5 Io © 


vas the bundred ells cont. fix- 

ſcore 

I Packing canvas; Cuttings; andy 

| Spruce canvas, the hundred I: 

cont. Hſcore | 

Poledavites, the bolt cont. mw 
eighi ells N 

— Elbing, or _ 

0 


—_— 


an A. 


cunvas, the bolt cont, twenty 
eight ells 


| Working canvas for cuſhions, fied 
3 


Canvas voc. 


row, the hundred ells, cont. ſix- 

ſcore - 
n canvas broad, the hun- 

dred ells cont. | ffeore 7 00 © 
. orking canvas of the deere 


fort, the hundred ells cont. f- 

e feore 

I xilligg and packduck, the hun- j 4 
dred ells cont. fixfcore -F 

FD Middlegood, Head- 


lake and Muſcovia linen, na (, 
row, tbe bundred ells cont. fi 
core. | 
id cioth, the bandred ells ang 

F für, gs 


_ Linen cloth, or 


O 


Treager 


' 
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| - < Treager, greſt and narrow, or 
hs common dowlas, the piece 
cont. one hundred and jj 
Mis Ve) 
Broad dowlas, the piece cont. N © 
an hundred and fix ell. 
| Minſters, the roll cont. 1500 2 6 1 
at frveſcore to the hundred 1 


Lockerams v0 


_—_—c 
— 


Ozenbriggs, the roll cont. 17000) 
ells, at fiveſcore to the hun- c O o 
dred "Wo 1 wan N 
Soulthwich, the hundred ells _ | 
_ . fixſcore BEA 0 of 8 
Polonia, Ulſters, Hanovers, Lu-\ 
beck, narrow Sileſia, narrow| _ 
i HWeſiphalia, narrow Harford, | 
| plain napkening, and all other 
narrow cloth of High Dutch 04. 00. o 
land, and the Eaſi-country, | 
| ewvhite or brown, not otherwiſe | | 
rated, the hundred ells cont.} 
ſixſcore. | 


1 
% 


= eTwill and ticking of 8 
© £3 land, the hundred e 00 o 
we: | 


All linen ſhall pay one full moiety over and 
above what is before rated; for payment of 
which moiety a year's time is allowed, or ten 
per cent. for ready money, with repayment, if 
exported. 
All theſe that are ſixſcore ells to the hundred, 
one with another, with the additional moiety, 
pay about fix ſhillings and four pence the hun- 


dred ells, a little more than half-peny half-far- 
thing the ell. 15 — 


Thoſe 
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} Thoſe reckoned by twenty eight ells one with 
another, and both duties, are three farthings the 
ell. wither 8 


- Thoſe reckoned by a hundred and fix ells, 
both duties make a little more than a peny the 
ell. | | 2 7 127 48 * 
And thoſe reckoned by rolls, much about the 
ſame price. e TU ea FR 0 

Nov the preſent whole duty of all theſe forts 
of linen, one with another, amount not to 
much more than three farthings the ell; which 
ſum, if it were doubled, according to my pro- 
poſal, it would make linen of three pence the 
ell, almoſt twenty five per cent. dearer; of ſix 
pence per ell above twelve per cent. and of twelve 
pence the ell, at leaſt ſix per cent. dearer; which 
dearneſs upon linen, and cheapneſs upon yarn, 
inables us, without the help of accidental mar- 
kets, to make this ſort of cloth a great deal per 
cent, cheaper than we could before, which cheap- 
neſs, I ſtrongly perſuade my ſelf, would more 
than turn the /cale. Ar this rate weavers would 
come from abroad, and one under work an- 
other; engines would be found for diſpatch. I 
have ſeen an engine to wind eight skeins of //& 

at a time, and it may do eight ſcore with a 
_ labour, and linen yarn may be done as 
eaſil r. e 
1 * here of courſe linen, to obviate an ob- 

jeltion that would be made againſt the ſame ar- 
gument, had it been uſed for fine linen, viz. 
That double the cuſtom upon fine would make hardly 
any be paid, for then it would be worth while for 
the merchant to ſteal (or as the word is) to fave 
cuſtom, which is all one. But I ſuppoſe this 
coarſe linen, notwithſtanding its double oy, 
| W 


— 
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will be ſo bulky, and the profit of running fo 
ſmall, that it will not be worth, while to unpack; 


be put to the ſhifts, run the hazard and charge 


8 . 


ling. 


which ſuch folk are uſed to in the art of ſmug - 
For that linen where an ell weighs a pound, 


the old and new duty would not amount but to 


about ten ſhillings and ſix pence the hundred 
weight, and to cloth of half the weight, dou- 
ble the price; but coarſe linen is ſo bulky, that 


the charge of running it will take off a great 


deal of the profit; and whether the hazard of 
loſing the whole, and of the merchants repu- 
tation be not of greater value than the reſt of 
the profit, I will leave it to others to deter- 
mine; but if it be not, I wonder all the linen 
of greater duty and leſs bulk be not ſav'd, which 
I ſuppoſe what will pay double, or the ex- 
ciſe of them that make it here, will recom- 
pence his Majeſty for the loſs of his duty upon 
Jar. 5 $14 e 0307 
If by ſome ſuch means as this we ſhould very 


much increaſe our coar/e-weavers, ſome ſpirits 
would be puſhing forwarder than their neigh- 


bours, and every now and then for their cre- 
dit, make a fine piece; and ſome good /pin- 


ers alſo (here being a trade) would be ambi- 


tious of having a pair of ſheets wove by their 
own lovers, with yarn of their own ſpinning, 
and ſometimes have half Enghþ and half foreign 


 yaruy mix'd together; as allo ſpin- our own flax 
and hemp; ſo that by degrees we may me to 
procure at home all things neceſſary to this ma- 


uufadture. 4 8 


This 
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This is the effect of my thoughts; but ſup- 
pong my argument undeniable, yer one thing 
is ſtil} wanting, which is an ac for putting it 
in execution; which for my country's good, F 
muſt beg you to deſire every body, whom you 
ſhall diſcourſe with about this affair, to further 
as much as they can; and T hope, if material 
| objettions cannot be made againſt it, it will find 
in due time fome parliament man that will 
prefer a bill for it, till when we muſt have pa- 
LENCE. SEAS MILES 5 


Hir, It is probable you may think this to be 
more fit at a time when the parliament is juſt 
meeting, but I think it better now, becauſe I 
with that every one that hopes to be a parlia- 
ment man will conſider it well aforehand; which 
if they like they may eaſily reviſe then. 
My very good friend, the induſtrious Mr. 
John Collings, hath written for cordage, cables 
and cauvas, much like this, in p. 27, 28. of his 
book entituled, 4 Plea for the bringing in of Iriſh 
Cattel, &c. To which I recommend you. 


4 farther account from the ingenious My. 
Adam Martindale of Cheſhire, about im- 
| Proving land by marle. | 


Worthy Sir, 


. IT. is now ſo long fince I received your very 
4 obliging letter and printed papers, that to- 
gether with = hearty acknowledgments of 
your kindneſs, I am engaged to return the fol- 
lowing true (though poor) apology for not mak- 


ing 
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ing them ſooner, being loth to give you the 
trouble of reading a letter of more thanks, or a 
lame account of what I — promiſed, I 
made uſe of my intereſt in a friend of great 
judgment and experience in theſe things (Mr. 
Peter Fearnhead) who chearfully profeſſed his 
willingneſs to communicate his notions z but 
being a man of much buſineſs, it was ſo long 
before he could accommodate me, that I re- 
ccived not his paper till the laſt Monday in the 
evening. I ſhall not tranſcribe it endways, be- 
cauſe of its length and coincidence in many 
things (and contradiction or diſagreement in no- 
wy with what I formerly writ touching the 
kinds of land, and incredible profit that ſome 
have got by marling ; but together with my 
own oblervations, briefly give you his ſenti- 
ments concerning the three remaining things 
promiſed, viz. CE e 
1. The kinds of marle we make uſe of. 

' 2. The way of furniſhing our ground with 
It. | 5 | 
3. The method of ploughing and ſowing it af- 

ter wars. „ 
1. For the kinds of marle, we have theſe five 
ſorts, and no more that I know. | 
I. Cowſbut-marle (fo called, as 1 ſuppoſe, for 
its reſemblance in colour to ftogk-doves, or queoca, 
which the vulgar in this country call cowſbuts) 
being of a browniſh colour, beſpangled with 
blue veins, and little lumps of Iime. : 
2. Stone-marle, or ſhale-marlke, being to ſee to 
nothing but perfect ſtones of ſoft grit, for co- 
lour blue, red, or mixed; but theſe ſeeming 
ſtones are in winter ſeaſons, by drineſs, perfectij 
diſſolved. Of this fort of arle, I have often 
heard it ſaid, that it will give corn upon . 
| lan 
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land by its own natural fertility, ſo as that there 
mink nothing but room to lay it on, and depth 
of its {elf to plow in: yea, I have ſeen land ſet 
with this ſort of marie, and ſown with peaſe, 
without pow the firſt year, but I have had 
no experience of it my ſelf, though I have ſtore 
of it in my Heid. 
3. Peat-marle, or delving-marle , which is 
cloſe, ſtrong, and very fat or unctuous, and or- 
dinarily digged up with ſpades, or ſhovels, and 
filled into the carts with ſhort pirchforks made 
of purpoſe, with cuſpes like ſpades. - 52 55 

4. Clay marle, reſembling it in colour, and in 
my opinion, being of great affinity to clay; for 
the moſt ſort of this marle differs little from 
perfect clay, as many have found by dear expe- 
rience: and the beſt ſort of clay differs little 
from this marle, as I believe, being induced 
thereto by the teſtimony of credible perſons for 
skill and integrity, that in Darby-town-field, the 


| plough frequently, when it goes deeper than or- 


dinary, brings up of this ſort of marle, which 
yet the people take for nothing but freſb clay, 
in a ſhort time it is mix'd with the clay 
land, to its great advantage. This ſort of marle 
is oft mix d with little ſtones, making it hard 
e ˖˖˖ͤöͤ I f . 
5. Steel marle in the bottom of ſome pits, 
which of itſelf is apt to break into little bodies 
almoſt cubical, like ſtones or cannol. Thus 
much for the firſt head. 
- Secondly, The next general head touching the 
. Way of marling, contains in it the following par- 
ticulars, ix. e 
1. Something for marle. 
1. Where it lies. 


: x1 2. How 
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2. How far the top of it is from the ſurface 


of the earth. And 5 RAISE RISE 
3. What thickneſs or depth in its ſelf. * 
Clay land uſually abounds with it, eſpecially 
of the firſt and ſecond kinds, and cannot ſpare 
it to neighbouring land, that is more proper for 
it than itſelf, which is leaſt capable of improve- 


ment by it. Low black land alfo is frequently 


moſt ſtored with one, or both of the two for- 
mer ſorts; in theſe therefore the ſearch is more 


 ealy: but ſandy land, that needs moſt, uſually 


hath the leaſt in it; yet ſometimes ir hath a 
competent ſtore of the third or fourth ſort in, 
or near to it; but oftentimes it lies deep within 
the earth, and ſometimes not ſo deep in itſelf 
when we come to it, as the two former ſorts : 
for whereas they ordinarily lye within a yard 
of the ſurface of the earth, or thereabouts (more 
or leſs) and the firft ſort is often three or four 


yards thick of the clod, ſometimes more (and 


the deeper the ſtronger) and the ſecond fort 
five or {ix yards; thoſe latter ſorts (of my know- 
ledge) are oft two yards, or to yards and a 
half within ground, before we come to them, 
eſpecially the third fort, and ſometimes prove 
but ebb of the clod neither. Here therefore is 
the greateſt care to be uſed by the ſearcher, who 


making uſe of his own natural ſagacity and ex- 


perience, obſerving where it hath been formerly 
met with, and how the vein is like to go, digs 
holes, and bores with his auger, and by exa- 
mining every bir full as it comes up, he is able 


.to make a good rational judgment how deep it 


is both to it and through it. 
2. Preparing the pit, which conſiſts of taking 


away the earth, gravel or clay, that is upon the 


head of the clod of marle; for which purpoſe, 
| | labourers 


aJ 


2 
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labourers. make ule of pixes, ſpades, ſhovels, 
awheelbarrows, (and ſometimes cars, if the pit 
be broad) and ſhooting the pace, that is, making 
a broad Way of a very eaſy afcent and deſcent, 
which by wood, gravel, ſand,” and ſuch like 
helps, is to be kept in as good a condition as is 
colible. for the canvenience of fetching out the 
fnarle. The former of theſe works is called uſu- 
ally feying the marle; and that which is to be 
removed, is by a general name called feigh; the 
latter, as J ſtiled it, ſbooting the pate. 
Wo Comp the ground (which is ſuppoſed 
to have reſted ſeveral years (the more the better) 
before it be marled) and the ways to it, b 
ſtocking up plants and buſhes, paring down tit. 
lacks, filling up holes, &, ' © 2p 
4. Getting out the marle from the pit to the 
field, which is to be done by workmen and carts. 
Firft, The workmen mult be always four fillers, 
and ſo many hoers as will get them work enough 
ready for filling, which are ordinarily three, but 
ſometimes four, five or ſix, eſpecially in ſome 
kinds of clay marle; and in peate marle, inſtead 
of hoers there muſt be diggers (or as they are 
uſually called) delvers, ſo many as will ſuffice. 
Theſe ſorts of workmen have uſually 14 d. per 
diem, finding themſelves all neceſſaries. Beſides 
theſe, there muſt be a /errer in the field, whoſe. 
office is to appoint where every load is to be 
poured down, and to aſſiſt in it: but if the 
marle is to be ſpread as it comes forth, they muſt 
be at leaſt two to ſet and ſpread, their wages 
being about 12 d. per diem; but if the ſpread- 
ing be deferred till winter following (as hereto- 
fore was uſual) one man, at 8 d. per diem, might 
ſuffice very well. Some ſorts of marle require 
allo a carrier of water to ſoften it for the work- 
8 | mens 


_ 


| 
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mens ſhovels z and if there be ſprings, as there be 


too often, eſpecially in the ſecond fort, that need 
lading or pumping, that work muſt of neceſlity 


be done, whatſoever it coſt; and in this eſpeci- 


ally lies the danger of a man's being taken much 


out of his aim in the computation of the charges 


beforehand, being very hard, if not impoſſible 


to gueſs what aſſiſtance he may need, and at 


what rates he can procure them in a ſtrait. 


2. The carts for their dimenſions within are 
about four feet and ten inches long, two feet, 
and two or three inches wide, and fourteen 
inches deep, contrived with convenience to 
koive (as they call it) that is, pour out the load 
backward with great eaſe and expedition. Their 
ordinary ſized horſes will draw one of theſe 
75 well filled, but they uſually have four, that 
(by turns) one may ſtill reſt in the graſs while 

three work. The wages formerly were twenty 
four ſhillings per week, when the owner of the 
teams finds the graſs, but now they have only 


twenty ſhillings per week : and if the maſter of 


the work finds the graſs, there was (and {till is) 
eight ſhillings per week abated for that, and for 
the driver, he is ever accommodated at the charge 
of the owner of the team. | 
The number of carts muſt be proportioned to 
the diſtances that the marie may be carried; nei- 


ther too many (to trouble one another, and in- 


creaſe the charge needleſly) nor too few, that 


the workmen in the pit ſtand idle. About eight 


or nine roods (of eight yards to the rood) is a 
convenient diſtance between cart and cart, as 
they are going from the pit to the heaps, and 
ſo back again. If things be well managed, four 
fillers will ſend forth three hundred loads a day 
fairly filled; and at that rate, in ſive days, a 

6 large 
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large Cheſbire acre, of eight yards to the rood or 
pole, which is about two and a ninth part „a- 
ute acres, will be tolerably well fer over; but 
ſome-beſtow half a day's work more on it, eſpe- 
cially if the ground be looſe; for one main end 
of marling is to make land more ſolid, chat it 
may be the leſs apt to wood, and fitter for bar- 
ley. If one of theſe large acres can be marled 
for twelve pounds, it is accounted pretty well, 
and not very much amiſs, if the land and marle 
be good, and well ſuited, though it coſt fifteen 
pounds; yea, in ſome caſes it may coſt near 
twenty pounds, and be ſufficiently advantageous; 
tho” that is a very great rate, being double (if not 
treble) to what it coſts ſome others, who have 
the marle near, and are not troubled with wa- 
ter, nor incommoded with accidents. Beſides, 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of the marie may di- 
miniſh-or increaſe the coſt; becauſe if the -narle 
be conſiderably ſtronger, much leſs may ſuffice, 
than of a weaker fort. n er 

In ſome places of Lancaſhire they have uſed 
(and poſſibly may ſtill uſe) a fort of ſingle carts 

called tombrells, whereof each is drawn by one 
| horſe: in other places, and particularly in theſe 

arts they uſed double carts, drawn by two 
. piece. But now we generally employ 
ſuch triple carts as I before deſcribed (which 
by experience are found the beſt, both in regard 
of diſpatch, and contracting the number of di- 
vers; and by ſpreading the marle as we go on, 
we can beſt hit it for thickneſs. * 

2. But the great buſineſs is yet behind, vi. 
how a man muſt now order his land, fo as it 
may be abundantly reſponſible to him for all this 
coſt. Ir-is our practice to ſow it the firſt year 
with peaſe or oats upon one furrow, then three 


Vor. IV. K years 
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years together with harley upon three furrows 
(or thrice 5 yearly; after theſe years 
(wherein we expect our greateſt. profit) we uſe 
to ſow it with peaſe (or beans, if the ground be 
not over dry for them) and ſometimes oats for 
one year, and barley another, by turns; or if it 
ou weedy or graſſy, we ſometimes fallow or 
ſummer-work it: and by this means (if the 
ground and marie be both good and well ſuited 
to one another) the husbandman may till on for 
twenty or thirty years together, if not longer. 
But he muſt to this purpoſe have a ſpecial care 
for many of the firſt years that he plows not 
too deep, viz. not above an inch of ſoil, that 
he may neither ſpend his ſoil, nor bury his marle : 
and then he will have this advantage into the 
bargain, that the tillage will be eaſy; and if 
God be pleaſed to afford ſeaſonable weather, that 
the land may be dry, when it is plowed and 
ſown, it is ſtill more hopeful, EL 

Some, when the ſtrength of marle is worn 
out by long tillage, ſtrengthen. it with a new 
ſupply 3 but then they ordinarily ſet it thin 
(which they call &Kittering) and their hope ought 
to be anſwerably moderate, for the great im- 
' provement is at the firſt, _ : 

Sir, IJ have alſo to add, whereas in number 
ſix of your collections there is a letter of mine, 
wherein, inter alia, I expreſs my wonder, that 
there is ſo great a neglect in Staffordſhire and 
Morceſterſbirè in ſearching for marle, &c. as ap- 
pears p. 56 and 59, leſt any one ſhould by 
miſtake extend the meaning of my words be- 
vond their true importance, I do hereby declare, 
that the ſcope of them is not to determine how 
much or little land is improved that way; nor 
what ſome few individual perſons unknown to 

| — me 
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me have done by ſearching (as well as their skill 
ſerves ;) much leſs to aſſert, that there is no mart» 
ing at all in thoſe two counties (eſpecially 2 
fordſbire) for IJ acknowledge that in ſeveral pla- 
ces (particularly near Sand and Heywood, by the 
fide of London road) marle offereth it (elf ſo fairly 
to the view, that ſome haye been tempted to 
make a little uſe of it of late; and poſſibly more 
than I have yet heard of. But the plain ſenſe 
is, that though there be abundance of land in 
thoſe counties very proper for marle, and great 
hopes of finding marle enough in ſome places, 
within due compaſs, by skilful and diligent 
ſearch, but not by every country labourer; I 
could never prevail with one, by all the argu- 
ments from experience and probable advantage 
that I could uſe, ro make any ſignificant ſearch: 
whereas the like hopes in our county (eſpecially 
ſuch as appeared in one place by a brook fide, 
ſome three miles from Litchfield) would have 
encouraged a good husband to ſearch, as for hid- 
den treaſure. 
Sir, This is all that at preſent I can from my 
own obſervation and experience, together with 
my friends aſſiſtance, accommodate you with: 
but if any thing farther come to mind worth 
your notice, you may expect it from 


Your friend, and ſervant, 5 
Adam Martindale. 


K 2. 'TvuESDAY 
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An account of bread, from the learned John 
Evelyn, Eſq; entituled, Panificium, or the 
| ſeveral manners of making Bread in France; 
where, by univerſal conſent, the beſt bread 
in the world is eaten. An account from 
the 'ingenious Mr. John Worlidge of Pe- 
tersfield in Hampſhire, of 4 great im- 
provement of land by parſley. An at- 
count of a book, entituled, Corporation 
Credit, Goc. 


6 


An account of bread from the learned John 
Evelyn, Eſq; entituled, Panificium, &c. 


No make excellent bread, not only good cory 
is preferable to ill, but the goodneſs of 


the mill, water, oven, and making ought to be 


conſidered. 
For the corn, the fulleſt and weightieſt is the 

| beſt: the bread which is made of any other 

rain than wheat, be it rye, barley, oats, peaſe, 
or vetches (with which the poor ſort make or 
mingle their bread) is not to be accounted. 

That wheat which grows in light, not fat 
ground, whoſe ſtalk is big and ſtrong, makes 
ever the beſt bread, 


New 
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New corn to be preferred for bread, as better 
in colour, crimp, and pleaſant in taſte; but it 
yields more bran than the old, which by often 
ſtirring, wears husky, and falls away to duſt; it 
is not important whether it be ground in a 
wind or water- mill, ſo it be ground quick and 
ſpeedily; that motion bruiſing the corn better 
than more languid, Sc. and with leſs ran. 

A mill newly repaired, provided there hath 
paſſed ſome corn through it before, will per- 
form better than where the ſtones are worn. 

Grind as much in a welb prepared mill at a 
time as may ſerve your family a month, becauſe 
ir will yield you a greater quantity of flower, 
than when otherwiſe it comes new from the 
mill, being careful to keep it well covered in 
bins, which preſerves it both from the air and 
vermin. In the ſummer reſerve it where it may 
be kept cool, as in ſome cellar or lower room, 
great heats being apt to produce the nightingale- 
maggot, which turns to a black winged inſect, 
that feeds upon, and corrupts the flower. 

Water is ſo principal an ingredient to the 
making of bread, that the goodneſs of that 
much improves it. This is very evident in Pa- 
ris, where that bread which is made in imitation 
of that of Gonneſs, though by the fame bakers, 
and with the fame corn, never ſucceeds either 
as to the colour or goodneſs, equal to that which 
is made upon the place it felf: this is wholly 
imputed to the excellency of the water. 

That water is eſteemed beſt which is Iighteſt; 
or you may make a good experiment by trials 
with ſeveral waters, as that of the river, fountain, 
well, or rain; the reliſh will eaſily recommend 


you the belt, Fl 
K 3 Build 
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Build your oven with the thickeſt ſort of brick, 
and work it well in the joints; let the roof be 
low, the mouth narrow, the outſide cloſely 
plaiſtered, the bottom or hearth, which is made 
of a loamy clay, is much to be preferred before 

re ſtone or brick tile. Oe 19-W 
It will require a gradual heating, which bet- 
ter penetrates the ſides than a quick fire, and is 
better diſperſed ; cleft billet is better than ba- 
vin, becauſe of the leſs quantity of aſnes, which 
ought continually to be taken away, that the 
embers and coals may heat the hearth well. 


Houſbold Bread. 


The more the quantity of wheat, the better, 
yet it is a good fort of bread for ſervants, which 
1s made of four parts of coarſe corn, and one of 
barley ; this is a competent proportion for one 
batch; ſearce it through the coarſe eve. 
Of this take a buſhel about ten a clock at 
night, and put leaven into it with ſome of the 
ſame meal. } | * 

To temper it in winter, make the water as 
hot as you can endure it with your hand; in 
ſummer it is ſufficient to be lukewarm; and fo 
proportionably in the ſpring and autumn. 

The next morning early leaven the reſt of 
your meal, tempering and kneading it a very 
long time, till it be very ſtiff; for though the 
ſofter, more light, or more bulky it appear, yet 
it will be leſs laſting ; the light bread goes fa- 
ſter away than that which is wrought cloſe. 

This paßte well kneaded, you ſhall turn it in 
the trough, laying the bottom upmoſt ; then 
thruſt your fiſt to the very bottom of the rrough 


un 
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in two or three places, then cover it well with 
meal ſacks and clean Blanes. 
HFaving let it ſtand thus a while (longer in 
winter than ſummer) and that you find thoſe 


holes eloſed, or ſwelled up, che riſing is per- 


fect... Ladd: Poco: 

Therefore now let ſome body be heating of 
the oven (for it is impoſſible one perſon ſhould 
tend both) whilſt you cut the maſs in pieces; 
the pieces may be of ſixteen pounds weight each, 
or Bade at more: then mould and form it 
into loaves, Which lay on a clean table cloth, 


* " 


4 44% 


from inter- touching. 


ſo as a fold of the linen may part and keep them 


Your oven hot (known by raking the end of 


a ſtick againſt its roof or hearth, if the ſparkles; 
riſe plentifully) make it very clean, reſerying 
only a few coals near the mouth; wipe it with 
a mop wet and wrung ; then cloſe it up a while 
to allay the heat and duſt, which will endanger 
ſcorching ; and when the. fiery colour is a little 
abated, ſet in your loaves as faſt and quick as 
poſſible (ranging the biggeſt towards the upper 
end) round about, and filling the middle ſpace 

atolls Hoe 5 

He that heats the oven muſt be careful that he 


burn his wood in every part alike, 2 it 


ſometimes at one ſide, ſometimes at the other, 


and continually ſcraping away the aſhes with his 
mn. 8 : 


| Thebread put in, ſtop the mouth well with the 


plate door, and the edges of it with wet cloths, 
to keep in the heat,z four hours time is ſuffici- 
ent for large bread, but you may draw a loaf to 
ſee if it be enough, which you ſhall know by 
knocking againſt the bottom with your knuc- 
kles; if it {ound and be hard draw the reſt; if 
| "=. not, 
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not, let them ſtand a while longer; experience 
is ſoon learned; but if you leave your bread 


too long it will make it red within, and of ill 


reliſhi AY CR 

Your batch drawn, place it on thar fide it is 
moſt baked, F 

Let your bread be cold before you lock it up, 
and then ſet it ſideways, that the air may equally 
flow about ir. In the ſummer time, your bins 
ſet in the cellar will preſerve your bread from 
mouldineſs, better than elſewhere. © 

Thoſe loaves which are leaſt baked; and worſt 
made, ſhould be firſt eaten, for the moſt baked 
relent with ſtanding. E 
It is a profitable oeconomy to have ever a 
batch of ſtale brea# when you go to make 


The ſorts of French Bread. 
Pain Bourgois, or City Bread. : 


Take the ſixth part of what you intend to 
make, and pur leaven into it, making a hole in 
the dough, as you were directed; when the mals 
is riſen, cover it with as much more flower as 
what there was at firſt, and leave it to riſe again; 
this ready, add to it the reſidue of the flower, 
rempering it with water, kneading and allow- 
ing it time to riſe in every particular, govern- 
ing the reſt, as hath already been deſcribed. 


NOTE. 


1. The beſt wheat flower makes the beſt 
bread. | 


4. 2. The 


/ - 
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2. The newer alſo the bread is, the better. 


3. The whiter the flower, the leſs. goodneſs 


in taſte. 
4. The cloſer it is wrought ſo it be not heavy, 
the more hearty and nouriſhing- 
Some make bread (as about Rouen in. Nor- 
mandy) without at all fifting the bran, as it 
comes from the mill; this at firſt eating ſeems 
to be rough and barſh, but by cuſtom it is 
both pleaſant, wholeſome, and very ſtrength- 


» ö ” 
nin 8 
g. : : 
* 1 


$66 4 , n 11a ; 
| 2 * 1 ' 
| D. . FL ' %. 41 +. ' * 
Pain de Gonneſ sz. 
| E. 
1 8 . ; 184 ; 


7 


The beſt Bread of France. 


There is of this both white and brown 
of all ſizes: take fix buſhels of flower, or what 
leſſer quantity you pleaſe, which put leaven to 
a ſixth part at eight a clock at night, then add 
as much flower to it; this is called refreſhing the 
leaven. The next morning early make your 
dough with the remainder of the meal, but tem- 
per it moderately, or very little: then turn the 
dough, and put it in a wooden bowl ; ſprinkle, it 
with flower to keep it from ſticking, and when 
it is ready to ſet in the oven, you ſhall turn it 
into another bow], that when it 1s ſer into the 
2 with the peel, the right ſide may ſtand up- 
moſt. | ; 
The ſmall light bread is made by taking the 
fixth part of the meal, and inſtead of the leaven, 
ſet it to riſe with new heaſt, and when it is 


* 


ſwelled ſufficiently, wet it again, or work it with 


another ſixth part of the neal, and fo let it rife 
for a ſecond time; then temper it a very little, 
turn 
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turn it, and lay the loaves. on a cloth, with folds 
(as hath been directed) to keep them from touch- 


ing, and ſo bake them. 


Pain a la Mountras. 
Take a buſhel of the whiteſt meal, a fourth 
part to ferment, with half a pint, of new yeaſt 

if it be ſtale, leſs will ſerve) a ſmall handful of 
alt diſſolved in warm water, and three quarts 
of milk; an hour after add the reſt of the flower, 
which you ſhall temper bur ſlightly ; then turn 
the paſte, and let it riſe in ſmall wooden diſhes, 
then ſet it into the oven ;z an hour is ſufficient : 
when drawn, let them cool edgeways. 

Of this ſort of bread, and that of gonneſſe, is 
made bi/quets, cutting it in halves, and. taking 
ou the crumb, and ſo ſer into the v; but 

firſt it muſt be ſprinkled with aqua vite ſome 
add to it fennel feed, beaten and ſcattered into 
the dough, and aqua vitæ, as you temper it. 
This is an excellent biſquet to be ſop'd in Muſ- 
cadel wine, Canary, or what wine you pleaſe. 


Pain d Eſprit. 


This is made of the fineſt flower, and temper- 
ed like the = e 1 got 10! 


Pain de Chapitre, © 

Which is made in the ſame manner with the 
pain bourgeois, which we have already deſcribed; 
only it muſt be very cloſe kneaded, and wrought 
a good while ; there are ſome bakers who put 
this dough under the kneader. Of this paſte are 
made the high coped loaves, and ſome that are 
| cut 


# 
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cut in halves, and other forms: but it is only 
for the very meaner ſort. WOT AY 2 


Pain de Gentilly. 


This is made like pain ala mountrau, except- 
ing only the adding a little ſweet butter to it. 


* Pain de Citroville. © | 

Parboil the pulpy part of a pompion, as you 
would do it to fry, then ſtrain it through a coarſe 
cloth from the un! then add of the water 
it boiled in, as much as is requiſite to temper 
the dough, which you are to order in all other 
reſpects, as in the former receipts, with two lea- 
vens. It is an excellent fort of bread, eſpecially 
for ſuch as deſire cooling, being good to looſen 
the belly : it is ſomewhat of a yellowercolour than 
other bread, and a little fatter. | OR OT 


Pain Benit O Brioche. 


Take a buſhel of the fineſt heat flower, of 
which mix a quarter with leaven, yea/?, and hot 
Water; let this riſe in a tray or bol, firſt warm- 
ed, and well covered, if it be in winter. whilſt 
this is ſet to riſe, take the three other parts of 
your flower, and temper them with water as 
hot as your hand can ſuffer, and put in a quarter 
of a pound of /alt, a pound of freſh butter, and 
a new freſh curd 0 two hours after, mix 
theſe with the leavened dough, and work them 
together; then lay it together to riſe again in 
the tray, knead it again on a fable, ſpreading 
and working it exceedingly; then make it u 
upon a large peel, and let it ſtand a while: when 
17 
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it is ready to ſet into the oven (but firſt varniſh 
It over with an egg) ſtop and govern the heat as 
for other bread. | - 
When the batch is ready to draw, ſet it on a 
peel or wicker-hurdle, to keep it from breaking, 
becauſe it is exceeding brittle... 
The varniſh is made with the yolk of freſh 
eggs, beaten without water; ſome to ſpare coſt 
add honey, but that obliges you to flacken the 
oven. = 


Pain de Couſin. 


This is an excellent ſort; you muſt of a 
buſhel of flower take but half a peck for the 
Jeaven, and the reſt of the paſte; temper it with 
three pound of butter, two freſb curd cheeſes, and 
a dozen of freſh eggs; if the paſte be too ſtiff, 
correct it with milt, but make your lea ven at 
twice, and work as before. 1 

If you will proceed with exactneſs in theſe 
receipts, till you have the addreſs, make ſeveral 
trials; that is, put a piece at firſt into an oven, 
and if on taſting you find any thing amiſs, correct 
it according to diſcretion. | 


1. NOT E. 


That all ale bread ſet a new into the oven 

will much recover it, and if it be eaten imme- 
diately, little different from what is new made; 
but if kept, and ſet in a third time, it will not 
be tolerable. | 


2. NOT E. 


The ferment of cherry wine makes an excellent 
geaſt tor bread. _ 
| Some 
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Some good Engliſh houſewives may be con- 
ſalted for the beſt of Engliſh breads, biſquets and 
cakes : and it were to be defired, that we had a 
perfect deſcription of Dr. Kepler's new oven, 
Pationary and portative z which both my Lord 
Brereton and Mr. Boyle have had experience 
of. Alſo, 


That we had deſcriptions of the beſt ways of 


brewing beer and ale. 


J. Evelys. 


7 22 — 


An account from the ingenious Mr. John 

Worlidge of Petersfield in Hampſhire, of 

a great improvement of land by parſley. 

S R, 
X Lthough the time hath been long ſince 
; your great obligations were enough to 
have exacted from me a more ready compliance 
with your requeſt, yet is my tedious, thou 
ſmall employment in the affairs of the world no 
unreaſonable excuſe ; however, that ſhall no 
longer render me ungrateful, nor prevent me 
from caſting in my mite amongſt the treaſures of 
obſervations and experiments guar you have col- 
lected: for as the motto of the ſociety (whereof 
you are a member) is, Nullius in verba, ſo that 
ſmall addition I ſhall make to your great Collec- 
tion ſhall be ſuch, that may probably have more 


in it than words only : which I ſhall willingly 
contribute as my occaſions will permit. 


"y 


I ob- 
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J obſerve amongſt the enquiries concerning 
meadows, mentioned in p. 9. of your Collections, 
you deſire to be informed, what kind of graſs is 
beſt for ſheep, cows, &c. In anſwer to which, 
I only give you the relation I had from ſeveral 
ingenious men; that a perſon living near Port ſ- 
mouth, having ſome lands in his hands that were 
very apt for corn, ſowed ſeveral acres of it with 
parſley ſeed, which thrived exceeding well; 
and that he fed his ſheep on it to his great advan- 
tage. | a 
i; is obſerved, that ſome ſort of graſſes do 
alter the taſte of mutton, and that the ſweeteſt 
mutton is that which hath been fed on the fineſt 
and ſweeteſt graſſes, as is experienced on the 
peak in Derbyſhire, and on the plains in Wiltſhire, 
Hampſhire, &c. And on the contrary, the coarſeſt 
mutton is produced from the groſſeſt meadows, 
marſhes, &c. And ſheep fatted on clover, and the 
like rich nouriſhment, are not fo delicate meat 
as the heath croppers; which latter rich way of 
fatting ſheep, is moſt advantageous to the huſ- 
bandman, but doth not humour the palate. of 
the eater ſo well as ſuch beaſts that can live on 
the drieſt mountains without water; for it be- 
gets too great and ſudden a change in the meat. 
The like difference is alſo obſerved in conies. 
Sheep fatten very well on turnips, which prove 
an excellent nouriſhment for them in hard Win- 
ters, when fodder is ſcarce; for they will not 
only eat the greens, but feed on the roots in the 
ground, and {coup them hollow even to the very 
skin; the furnip is of a hotter nature than clo- 
ver 8% and therefore more agreeable to thoſe 
cattel. a 

But much more hot and drying is parſley, 
even in both, to the ſecond degree; and were 
| 1 
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it thoroughly experimented, doubtleſs, will prove 3 
very good nouriſhment, and not ſubject thoſe | 


dry animals to the rot, nor vitiate the taſte of } 
their fleſh ſo much as the ether colder food | 
The rot being a diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſheep it 


feeding on too much cold and moiſt meat, and if 
is prevented by hot and dry: as their feeding in [| 
ſhady places in ſome grounds, where the de li- i! 
eth long on a certain broad graſs, naturally in- | 
clineth all beep feeding there to the rot, and by T 
ſuch that have to their colt, made. experiment 

thereof, ſuch lands are otherwiſe employed: 
when on the contrary, feeding ſbeep on /alt 
marſhes and brackiſh grounds, preventeth the rot, 
and the giving them ſalt with their dry meat, 


1 


is eſteemed a cure of that diſeaſe. 

Therefore parſiey (being of ſuch a hot, dry, 
ſaline and anti-hydropical a nature, and as my 
relators aſſure me) ſo much deſired by ſheep (as 
I am ſure it is of conies, much of the nature of 
ſheep in reſpect of their Ong) wy very pro- 
bably be, not only a very good ſecurity againſt ' 
the rot, but may render the meat rather better 
taſted than any other food whatſoever. | 

And it is a plant very eaſily propagated, and 
the ſeed plentifully obtained, few plants yielding 
more, and that alſo eaſily ſeparated from its 
ſtalks: the ground, the finer it is dreſſed, the 
better will the parſley ſown therein grow and 
proſper, and it will continue more than one 
year, but how many, a careful improver will 
quickly diſcover; and of what particular uſes 
and advantages this piece of husbandry may 
prove (beſides the general way of feeding, ſheep) 
an ingenious husbandman will ſoon find out. 


However 
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However (amongſt others) it anſwers one ob- 
jection againlt incloſures, vize That incloſing of 
lands will prove a decay of our flocks of ſheep, and 
ſo by conſequence. of wool. To which I anſwer, 
if that two or three hundred ſheep muſt have 
five, fix, or ſeven hundred acres of open down 
land to depaſture on, according to the preſent 
uſe and cuſtom: in caſe ſo much thereof be en- 
cloſed as lieth convenient for encloſure: (it may 
be half thereof, or more) and part of ſuch en- 
cloſed land be ſown with clover, turnips, coleſeed, 
ue, or the like; and that ten acres ſo huſ- 
bandry'd will feed as many ſheep as one hundred 
acres thereof would before have done; the que- 
ſtion then will be, whether the husbandman may 
not keep as great a flock as he did before, and 
have variety of paſture for them, as the ſeaſon 
of the year requireth? And that either for feed- 
ing, fatting, or medicinally preſerving them, as he 
PER. ooo nd iris oy edna 
For it is not to be doubted, but that land en- 
clos'd and till d, yieldeth a far greater increaſe to 
the husbandman than lands open and untilld; 
then in caſe he can propagate ſuch vegetables 
that will feed and maintain his flock in his in- 
cloſures, ſurely on ſuch incloſures he may main- 
tain a far greater number of ſeep than before he 
could on the open and untilld champian, or at 

leaſt as great a number, and have a fair increaſe 
of tillage over and above. INS 
My ſentiments of the great effect that this 
piece of husbandry, or the like may have as to 
the improvement of trade, you may receive an- 
other time, if they may be acceptable from 


Tour's to ſerve on Bi 
John Worlidge. 
An 


4 
RS. 
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Att account of 4 book entituled, Corporation 
Credit, G c. and of the Bank ie. 


F Conceive it very proper to my intention of 
1 endeavouring the advance of trade, to give 
a ſhort account of the bank of credit that is now 
eſtabliſhing, which is the ſubject of the book: 
and take it, if you pleaſe, as communicated to 
me .in a letter from my worthy friend Mr. 
O. F. 1 . 

Sir, To perform my promiſe, I will now 
ive you ſome account of the bank of credit, 
uch as I at preſent can, after having made as 


ſtrict enquiries into all the Fort of it as poſſibly 


I could. And I muſt tell you, Sir, that this 
deſign is laid upon ſo firm and ſolid grounds, 


that if well. purſued, nothing perhaps can ever 


prove more ſerviceable to all the ends of trade; 
ſo far as eaſe, ſecurity, gain, and the prevention 
of litigious conteſts, are things to be valued in 
commerce. The deſign was propoſed to the 
city; and after many examinations, and upon 
mature advice, it paſſed with the approbation 
of the Lord Mayor, Court of Aldermen, and 
Common- council, as an undertaking highly con- 
ducing to the general good, and extending its 
influence to every particular perſon's private be- 
nefit. The manner is thus; he that will raiſe a 
credit in this bank, brings in a fund of any kind 
of goods or wares, Which goods being appraiſed, 
the party immediately receives a credit according 
to the value ſer. A time is limited for redemp- 


tion, and fix pounds per cent. only paid for the 


credit, ware-houſe room, ſalvage, book-keeping, 
and all charges. This credit is as uſeful as mo- 
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ney, and much more ſafe, eaſy and convenient; 
and is in its own nature a neceſſary advance to 
trade. The goods thus depoſited may not ex- 
ceed the time limited for redemption, without 
coming to a new appraiſement, and paying off 
the bank ; but may be ſold at any time before, 
and ſhall only pay to the week they are delivered 
out. As to the ſafety of it, the conſtitution of 
the bank is ſuch, that it is liable to the continual 
inſpection of the common-council, or perſons by 
them depured ; every perſon employed gives 
great ſecurity for his fidelity; and there are ſo 
many checks upon the ſeveral offices, that it is 
not poſſible for any fraud to be committed with- 
out an immediate diſcovery : for the fund being 
goods, and not money, cannot be taken away, 
not by day, for then the bank is open, and no- 
thing can be done but in the view of the world; 
very hardly by night, for a ſtrict watch will 
be kept, and if any thing ſhould be, the bark 
obliges itſelf to ſatisfy the owner, and indemni- 
fies itſelf by the ſecurity of the party offend- 
ing. I am ſtraitned in time, and therefore can- 
not enlarge upon any, but ſhall name ſome very 
few of the many conveniencies that will cer- 
tainly attend this undertaking. It will add an 
equivalent to ſo much ready uoney to the ſtock 
of the nation, as there ſhall be credit raiſed ; 
this will of neceſſity quicken trade, and increaſe 
expence and conſumption: it will find employ- 
ment for all the poor: men will be furniſhed at 
low rates to ſupport their credit, manage their 
trades, and to take the advantage of the market. 
The very bank itſelf will be a continual mar, 
and a mighty increaſe of trade by occaſions a- 
riſing even within itſelf, A deſign of ſuch ge- 
neral uſe and adyantage, that hath paſt the us 
: RN” an 
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and has the countenance and concurrence of ſo 
many wiſe and eminent men as compoſe the 
overnment of this city, will ſurely meet with a 
uitable reception from all prudent and conſider- 
ing men. And after what I have ſaid, Sir, 
which is all demonſtrable, I doubt not but you 
vill concur in opinion with me; that the ge- 
nerous and publick- ſpirited man, and the cauti- 
ous intereſted perſon, are both equally concern- 
ed to wiſn well to this undertaking, which an- 
ſwers both their ends. The undertakers have 
anſwered all objections made againſt it; and it 
only remains now to perfect their ſubſeriptions, 
in which it is ſaid there is a conſiderable pro- 
greſs made. Sir, I am 


Your moſt affectionate 


friend and ſervant, 


0. 8. 


La TuzsDar 
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TuzsDaAy, Feb. 13. 1683. Now. XIII. 
The CONTENTS. 

Some conſiderations upon the propoſals ab- 
proved on by the city of London, for ſub- 
ſeriptions upon lives, wherem are ſome ob- 
 ſervations and conjectures upon the Faſt- 
India company, and bankers. 


8 1 By 


N my laft I gave you an account of the great 
[| undertaking to promote trade by a bank, ap- 
proved on by the city of London now I mult 
give you an account of another great affair, car- 
ried on by the ſame perſons, and it is printed 
in a large ſneet by them as followeth, viz. 


Ropoſals made and approved by the city of 

London, for a yearly increaſe of wealth, by 
ſubſcriptions, to advance money at intereſt for 
lives, of whatſoever age or ſex, under ten ſeveral 
ranks or claſſes; which ſubſcriptions will produce 
great advantage to the ſurvivors, as is particu- 
larly inſtanced in the ſchemes and paragraphs fol- 
lowing, vid. 


The 
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The par ticular | The number of Total ſum to be | The yearly in- 
ſums to be ſub- | perſons requiſite | ſubſcribed by each _—_ there- 
+ |} ſcribed, for each rank, | rank. | of. 
. — — ——— — — 
- 5 | 2000 10000 * 600 
To 20 1000 1 0000 ö 600 
-J 20 | 500 10000 | 600 
4 25 400 10000 | 600 
p 50 200 | _ x0000 S500 
6 100 3 | 10000 | 600 
7 | 200 50 10900 600 
| „ 25 1000 600 
9 | 560 | 20 10000 | 600 
10 1000 10 10000 600 
Th ſaſhes) DO EPA EN SN lb I Bf 
names, quali 8 8 E : - "ly: - : 
tier, ſexes, S LIF ire 
places of habi- JSI 9 [s 2155 8353 91681 
tation. v2Y] [oo [PT] SIN BOIL}: 8 85 
A. B. of | | | | 
Cheapſide, | 
London, gold- 5 — —1——1— — .. —— 
ſmith, for bis 
ſon John. 
The ſame for 
C. D. of Corn- — —— 7 —— — — — 
hill, Gent. | 
F. F. of Pater- | | 
noſter row, mer ( l — 5 — — 
cer, for himſelf. | | | | | 


By which ſchemes it appears there are ten thous 
ſand pounds to be ſubſcribed on each rank or 
Claſs of ſums and perſons, the intereſt of which 
comes to fix hundred pounds per annum; but no 
ſubſcriber ſhall be held obliged to pay his mo- 
ney until the ſaid ſum of ten thouſand pounds 
be fully underwritten (that is to ſay) if he have 
ſubſcribed five pounds, until 1999 other perſons 
of the ſame rank orclaſs (as to age) have each of 
them ſubſcribed five pounds to make up the 
ſame ten thouſand pounds; or if he have ſub- 
ſeribed fifty pounds, until a hundred and ninety 
nine other perſons of the fame rank or claſs 
L 3 (as 
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(as to age) have each of them ſubſcribed fifty 


pounds. ; 
Every perſon for whom a ſubſcription ſhall 
be made, ſhall, from the time his money 1s paid, 
receive intereſt after the rate of fix pounds per 
cent. per annum; and as any of thoſe that are 
in the ſame rank die, the ſurvivors of that rank 
ſhall receive the intereſt money that ſhould have 
been paid to the deceaſed, equally divided a- 
mongſt them (that is to ſay) if one of the ten 
ſubſcribers for a thouſand pounds each man do 
die, the other nine that ſhall furyive, ſhall re- 
ceive, beſides the intereſt far their own thouſand 
pounds (each) ſubſcribed (which is ſixty pounds 
per annum) their equal ſhare of that ſixty pounds 
which would have accrued to the deceaſed, and 
ſo of the reſt. | 
Every ſubſcriber, when he comes to ſubſcribe, 
ſhall declare the age or ages of the perſons for 
whom he doth ſubſcribe (viz.) whether they be 
under the age of ſeyen, or above ſeven, and un- 
der the age of fourteen, or aboye fourteen, and 
under the age of twenty one, or above twenty 
one; and ſo of the reſt of the ſaid ranks. And 
if any perſon under writing, either for himſelf, 
or any other, ſhall declare, and ſubſcribe the 
perſon for whom ſuch ſubſcriptions ſhall be 


made, to be of any other age than by the rules 


or inſtances aforementioned, are allowable to 
aſs in ſuch rank or claſs as he ſhall underwrite 
Ks. ſuch ſubſcriptions, and the monies there- 

upon paid ſhall be forfeited, and go to the reſt 
of that rank. . 

If any perſon ſhall underwrite the firſt five 
fums abovementioned, which amounts to but 
a hundred and ten pounds, and enter himſelf, or 
thoſe for whom he underwrites, according to their 
1 - reſpective 
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reſpective ages, in five ſeveral ranks or claſſes, 
he hath thereby a poſſibility of receiving five 
times fix hundred pounds, which is three thou- 
ſand pounds per annum during his life, if he ſur- 
vive the reſt, And ſo if any ſhall underwrite 
(in like manner) all the ten ſums firſt abovemen- 
tioned, which amounts to 2310 J. he hath like 
poſſibility of receiving ten times fix hundred 
pounds per annum during his life, if he ſurvive 

the reſt, SOD 8 

Every perſon, when he comes to demand any 
intereſt money, muſt bring certificate from the 
truſtees of the reſpective rank or claſs in which 
the ſubſcription was made, that the perſon, up- 
on whole life the money is demanded, was alive 
at the time when the intereſt by him demanded 

became due; but if no demand be made of any 
_ perſons intereſt by the ſpace of three years ſuc- 
ceſſively, ſuch perſons ſhall be held as dead, and 
his intereſ# for the ſaid three years, and until he 
ſhall afterwards appear to make demand, ſhall 
be loſt to him, and divided among the reſt of 
the ſubſcribers; which ſaid rruſtees ſhall for the 
firſt year be nominated and choſen by the major 
part of the ſubſcribers in each rank reſpectively, 
| as ſoon as the ſaid rank or claſs ſhall be filled up, 
and afterwards annually. 

If any perſon deſires to transfer his intereſt, 
it will ſell every year for more money than it 
would have done the year before; for the more 
perſons die, the greater will the income be to 
the ſurvivors; and any man may transfer his in- 

tereſt to whom he pleaſes. | 
This fund, for the ſecurity of the payment 
of the ſaid intereſt, ſhall be ſettled to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the ſubſcribers, as ſhall be adviſed by 


counſel learned in the law. 
Sy L 4 But 
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But to theſe propoſals I hear two great objec- 
F085. 7 [1 | e 

iſt. That the ſubſcribers ſhall have but common 
intereſt, and loſe the principal; which is not a peny- 
worth for a peny. | VC 

2dly, That people may club together, and leave 
zo the longeſt liver, intereſt and principal; or it 
may be again divided among the heirs, or the heirs 
may come in afreſh upon intereſt, and it may be a 
fund for ſuch intereſt ad infinitum. . 
Theſe objefions I will conſider with all fair- 
neſs imaginable; and firſt, of the firf. 

It is true the /ub/cribers ſhall have no more 
but what the law calls common intereſt, viz. fix 
per cent. But whether the current intereſt of the 
town and country is like to be ſuch, is to be 
enquired into; and ſo much as the intereſt ſhall 
be leſs worth, ſo much will the propoſals appear 
better; and if my foreſight fails me not, within 
a while, intereſt will not be fo much worth, my 
reaſons take as follow. | 
Mithin theſe two years J went my ſelf to the 
Eaſt-India company in behalf of a friend to offer 
them ſome money at three per cent. and though 
I made one of the officers my friend to entreat 
for me, yet it would not be accepted: and it is 
notorious that about that time abundance of 
people did lend them at that rate; the reaſon, 
Ii ſuppoſe, was, becauſe they could not get more, 

with ſecurity to their ſatisfaction; nay, to o- 
thers it was lent at four, four and a half, and 
five, currently; and although now it is riſen to 
fix, yet when the cauſe of its riſe ſhall be re- 
moved, it muſt of neceſſity again fall (for it is 
our of the power of laws to aſcertain intereſt, 
45 ?5 apparent by theſe, inſtances ; and the high 
aeg the King and others have given, when their 

| 1 extraordi- 
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extraordinary occaſions have forced it, beſides 
rocuration, continuation, c.) and the cauſes 
of its riſe, according to my beſt obſervation, 
have been as follows. | 18 
Beſides the quantities of money carried out b 
the Turky company, and to ſeveral other places 


in Europe, according to common cuſtom, ſeveral 


interlopers for India provided themſelves with a 
great quantity; the Eaſt- India company ho- 
ping by a very great trade to prejudice theſe in- 
zerlopers, provided much more than ever they 
did before. Theſe extraordinary occaſions, un- 
leſs the quantities were proportionably increas'd, 
could do no leſs than raiſe intereſt (every one raiſ- 
ing their commodity according to the eagerneſs 
and multiplicity of {good chapmen) but that 
which made it more than ordinarily break our, 
was, that ſome perſons that were not pleaſed 
with Sir 7ohn More's government in his mayor- 
alty, thought to prejudice him by draining Ben. 
Hinton, his intimate, a goldſmith and banker in 
Lombard- ſtreet. This was told to me about a 
fortnight before the firſt bankers of this late 
ſtorm viz. Mr. Addis and his partners went 
off: and this is confirmed to me by a conſider- 
able man in this city, who tells me, the 4/- 
fenters ſay, the bank will encourage trade too 
much to be countenanced at this time. When 
money was thus drawn from Mr. Hinton, almoſt 
every body (although it is probable the moſt 
part knew not why) thought it beſt to ſecure 
their own, and ran with open mouth upon all 
the bankers for money, thinking it better to let 
it lye dead a while in their cheſts, than to run a 
hazard of truſting ſuch, who, for ought they 
knew, might do as Mr. Addis, and ſome others 
near him had done; to join with this, ſome 

5 diſſenters 
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diſſenters being excommunicated, and a diſcourſe 
that all the reſt, that would not comply, ſhould, 
made, I ſuppoſe, moſt folk willing to have their 
money out of ſuch hands.: alſo the many and 
rich interlopers that went, and were deſigned to 
go for [ndia, together with all the jealouſies 
imaginable, raiſed by them and their friends up- 
on the company, made a great many of the fear- 
ful members of the company eagerly ſell their 
ſtocks; and perhaps ſome of their deſigning 
ones too, that they might afterwards have op- 
portunity of buying again cheaper. 

This, when the company had moſt need of 
money to ſet out their numerous feet, upwards of 
thirty /ail, made their creditors run very earneſtly 
on them alſo for the money they had lent them; 
which put them to ſuch ſtraits, that inſtead of 
three, they were very willing to give five or ſix 
per cent. and ſome ſay, promiſes of good turns 
into the bargain : bur all would not do, their 
auctions fell from 2 7 to 245, and they were 
forced to put a ſtop to payments for three 
months; and in the mean while have appointed 
a ſale, and expect ſeveral rich ſnips home, with 
which they queſtion not to give a ſtop to all 
reaſonable complaints. N 

This, all laid together, I take to be the rea- 
ſon why money is at this high rate; but if m 
conjectures are falſe, I beg pardon, and I wiſh 
ſome more knowing would give us the true cau- 
ſes: but if I am not miſtaken, then it will fol- 
low, that when the hoarders are weary of keep- 
ing up their money; when what was exported 
laſt year to all parts ſhall return with a duck in its 
mouth; when the Zaſt- India auctions ſhall again 
riſe; when the fright ſhall be over, as uſually 
in theſe caſes it is after a little while; WR we 

| a 
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ſhall come to have leſs diſputes, and be more u- 
nited about religion N which I hope ſhortly to 
ſee) then you will find money as cheap, if nor 
cheaper than uſually, and the Eaft-India com- 
pany offered again more money than they have 
occaſion for; and I verily believe they may, if 
they will, be one of the chiefeſt funds in the 
nation ; for although they owe a great deal of 
money, yet it is viſible that they have a far greater 
ſtock; and it is alſo plain, that it is their intereſt 
to keep up their credit, although it were b 
lending their own private caſh, for otherwile 
they loſe more by the fall of their auctions than 
all their debts come to; as lately it was faid, 
their debts were about 800000 J. and their prin- 
cipal ſtock is about 7500004. and every 100 l. 
fell in their auctions, as above, from 365 to 
245, which is 120 per cent. amounting to 
- 000000 1. | 

This money, or ſo much of it as will make 
current payment, I perſuade my ſelf they will 
raiſe by themſelves and friends, unleſs they find 
ſome better expedient ; although perhaps for- 
bearance of a dividend or two may do the buſi- 
neſs. If ſo, then ſeeing the bankers are ſingle, 
and their ſtocks not ſo viſible, and ſome or * 
of them often drop off, what ſhould hinder, but 
(this company appearing thus ſtanch) moſt folk 
ſhould run their one) in here, cheaper than o- 
ther places, by one or two per cent. (except in 
the Guinea- company, which I take to be as ſafe 
as this) and as for danger from interlopers I ſee 
no great reaſon to fear, becauſe the Guinea - com- 
pany, in ſpite of as many interlopers as will $0» 
are in a thriving condition. And this India- 
company may, with a leſs gain per cent. in _ 
more hundreds, get more money, and more dil- 


hearten 
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earten their adverſaries : there is no neceſſity 
br a double trade, to have double fortifications, 
double agents or factories, neither will there 
need to the great ones in India double preſents, 
nor all together be among themſelves double petty 
charges. Much more I could ſay on this ſub- 
ject, but I don't think it needful here: my drift 
is mainly to ſhew, that if honey ſhould come 
again to three per cent. then the allowance of ſix 
wil be equivalent to twelve, when intereſt is 
at 1X. Ho 

The ſecond part of the firſt objection is, that 
zbe principal will be loſt. 

It is true it will beſo; but who 1s it will find 
it? Why, it is the city of London, from whom 
moſt of the money expected to be ſubſcribed 
hath been gotten ; for if they are citizens, they 
give it to their own body, and for their own 
uſe; it is probable their children may be the or- 
 Phans to reap the benefit of it: but ſuppoſe it 
ſhould be ſpent in triumphs, Lord- Mayors-ſhews, 
publick buildings, feſtivals ? Is it not ſuch like 
that enables us now to live fo well, and makes 
us the renown of the whole earth? I am ſtrong- 
ly perſuaded, that a ſtately Lord- Mayor's-ſhew 
makes London, from ſtrangers that flock to ſee it, 

et more money, {ix times over, than ever the 
charge of the pageantry came to; and if they 
had ſtock to enlarge their glory, I am ſure a pro- 
portionable expence will tollow it. 'O what 
crouds flock'd hither to ſee the glory of the 
King's return and coronation ! | 
But if the ſubſcribers ſhould not be citizens, 
yet it is likely it will turn to their childrens ad- 
vantage; for London is the means of preferment 
to moſt of the country's progeny: and I que- 
ſtion not, but when the city ſhall reap 0 

advan- 
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advantages, it will be a good argument for pre- 
ferment to places, for the heirs of ſuch ſub- 
ſcribers. | 

To the ſecond objefion, viz. That the people 
may club, &c. eke nee een 

J confeſs, in theory, all this is true; but it is 
next to impoſſible, to believe that ever it ſhould 
be practiſed; for who, without conſideration 
of ſome loaves for his pains, will gather this 
club together ? Or will they more fungorum, as 
muſbrooms, all ſtart up together in a night, to 
throw in their duſt? But if they ſhould, who 
ſhould find out a ſecurity, ſearch the title, or be 
counſel learned in the law, to ſettle and ſecure” 
this fund? Or if paid for, will not the charge 
of doing theſe things, when taken out of theſe 
little combinations, reduce this profit to a leſs, 
than what is here propoſed ?- I doubt it will. 
However, till that be tried, this is the better, 
and every one hath liberty to pleaſe himſelf: * 
believe I ſhall never be of that cb, whatever I 
ſhall be of the other, I can't yet ſay. If the 
firſt part of this objection won't take, the reſt 
never can, as being dependants on it. 8 

Hoping that what is here ſaid may be ſome 
anſwer to the objections; or at leaſtwiſe make 
the prejudice of ſubſcribing appear not altoge- 
ther ſo great, as at firſt it might be thought for; 
I will ſtrive now to ſhew what in all likelihood 
will be the advantages of theſe ſubſcriptions. 

It is told you fix per cent. with the whole fix 
hundred per annum, to be divided among the 
ſurvivors, even to the laſt man; no body, ſub- 
ſcribing for himſelf, that loſes here, but he that 
dies; and rather than he ſhall want money in 
the next world, he, if he leads a good life here, 
ſhall have a note to St. Pcter to turn the we 
| | _ 
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for nothing; but for thoſe that ſhall live long 
_ let us ſee what in likelihood ſhall be their 
ront. 1 | 
K Major Graunt, or rather that learned and in- 
genious virtuoſo Sir William Petty, in his admi- 
rable obſervations of the bills of mortality of Lon- 
don, a book uſeful to a multitude of purpoſes, 
and a pattern for many other great deſigns. This 
great man, I ſay, in p. 14. of his ſecond edition, 
ith, That about one third of all that were 
ever quick, die under five years old, and about 
© thirty ſix per cent. under fe. 5 
If ſo, it is to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe of the 
Firſt rank that ſhall live but ſeven years after ſub- 
ſcription, ſhall receive upwards of nine per cent. 
But inp. 76. That three die yearly out of 
© eleven families, of each eight perſons, i. e. eighty 
eight; if it were ninety, it would be one in 
thirty: and at this rate, whoſoever lives thirty 
years in a place, may have no neighbour that 
was cotemporary with him in his firſt year. 
Therefore they of the ſaid rank, may in thirty 
years reaſonably expect almoſt two hundred 
pounds per annum a- piece. | 
In p. 578. he ſaith, Of one hundred, there 
dies within the firſt ſix years 36; the next ten 


years, or decad, 24. 
The ſecond decad, 15. 
The third, 9 
The fourth, 6. 
The next, 4. 
Next, | 3 
Next, 2 
Next, I. 


From whence it follows, that of the ſaid hun- 
dred conceiyed, there remain alive at fix years 
end | 64. 

At 
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At ſixteen, 40. 
At twenty ſix, 113 
At thirty ſix, 16. 
At forty ſix, 10. 
At ſixty, 3. 
At ſeventy ſix, 1. 
At eighty, 0 


In p. 65. he faith, In the country about one in 
fifty die yearly, but in London about one in thirty 
and that London is not ſo bealthful now as here- 
tofore. Wherefore it may be advantageous to 
ſubſcribe on country lives, rather than city ones. 

If what I have already faid ſhall appear rea- 


ſonable, then it may be worth while to con- 


ſider, what people in likelihood it may be fitteſt 
for. Tra, 
1 do ſuppoſe it very proper for all landed men 
to put in five pounds a-piece for their younger 
children; for if they die quickly, the eſtate will 
be free to the heir; if not, it will be conſider- 
able, and the eſtate ſhall not need to be clog'd 
for maintenance. 

It will be proper for all tradeſmen who live 
genteely from hand to mouth, but never provide 
much aforehand : this way their children may 
have portions, and themſelves be well kept in 
their old age. | 

It will make all ſorts of old people be made 
much on, becauſe the longer they live, the more 
they will have. 

Merchants, ſeveral other tradeſmen, and game- 
ters, that live by hazard, may ſometimes ar ex- 
traordinary hits put ſomething in here to keep, 
in caſes of extraordinary loſſes. 

Poor ſervants, as ſoon as they get five pounds, 
may by it take care for old age. | 
Friends 


E Es 
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Friends may put in for their ſhe relations who 
arc ill married, whereby they ſhall never want; 
and it will be a means for forcing kindneſs from 
their husbands. 

It will be better for wives than jointures, and 


husbands may employ a great deal of the money 
thar ſhould buy land. 


If families grow ſo low that there is a neceſ⸗- 
ſity for ſelling of jointures, ſome of the money 


may be ſecured here, and the widow fare never 


the worſe. | 

If every univer ſi ity man, wh he comes to 
preferment of a hundred pounds per annum, 
would put in five pounds, and fo for every hun- 
dred pound to have the intereſt go towards the 
library of his college, it would in a while make 
them very great: and it would do the like for 
Tn college, if eich ſuch London miniſter would 

0 


And if twenty pad folk would give five 


pounds a- piece, for ought I know, it might raiſe 


ſuch a college as Mr. Abraham Cowley ſpeaks on in 
his diſcourſe of Agriculture, for the Improvement 
of Husbandry. 

' Multitudes of other conveniencies I could e- 
numerate, but they that will conſider theſe, 
may find enough more that will be agreeable to 
their own circumſtances: and there is a book 
ſigned by Mr. Mag ftaff, the city town-clerk, 
which book is entituled, Propoſals for Increaſe 


of Wealth by Subſcriptions, that will ſhew you 


divers other inſtances. _ 
W hatever is faid of five pounds will ſerve for. 

any other ſum. - 
Sir, If theſe reaſons ſhall be undeniable, 1 
pray encourage thus deſign; if not, 
ome 
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fore body to ſhew the contrary; but however, 
[pardon me, who unleſs I do ſubſcribe, am like 
no ways to be concerned in it, except in good 
wiſhes for that city, from which I have had my 


Farewell, &c. 


R 2 
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Friends may put in for their ſhe relations who 
arc ill married, whereby they ſhall never want 
and it will be a means for forcing kindneſs from 
their husbands. 

It will be better for wives than jointures, and 
husbands may employ a great deal of the money 
that ſhould buy land. 

If families grow ſo low that there is a neceſ- 
ſity for ſelling of jointures, ſome of the money 
may be ſecured here, and the widow fare never 


the worſe. 


If every univerſity man, whin he comes to 
preferment of a hundred pounds per annum, 
would pur in five pounds, and fo for every hun- 
dred pound to have the intereſt go towards the 
library of his college, it would in a while make 


them very great: and it would do the like for 
Sion- college, if eich ſuch London miniſter would 


do ſo. 
And if twenty 3908 folk would give five 


pounds a- piece, for ought I know, it might raiſe 


ſuch a college as Mr. Abraham Cowley ſpeaks on in 
his diſcourſe of Agriculture, da the hin a 
of Husbanadry. 

| Multitudes of other conveniencies I could e- 
numerate, but they that will conſider theſe, 
may find enough more that will be agreeable to 
their own circumſtances: and there is a book 
ſigned by Mr. Wag ftaff, the city town-clerk, 
which book is entituled, Propoſals for Increaſe 
of Wealth by Subſcriptions, that will ſhew you 
divers other inſtances. _ 

Whatever is faid of five pounds will ſerve for. 
any other ſum. 

Sir, If theſe reaſons ſhall be undeniable, I 
pray encourage this deſign; if not, 2 

8 bt ome 
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ſome body to ſhew the contrary ; but however, 
[pardon me, who unleſs I do ſubſcribe, am like 
no ways to be concerned in it, except in good 
= wiſhes for that city, from which I have had my 
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adyancement of trade their ſtudy, and gain to 
themſelves (as the conſequence thereof), much 
wealth, to his Majeſty a full excheguer, an invin- 
cible fleet, and great renown, I give you here a 
monthly account of the imports, exports, and 
exports by certificate, with the number of ſhips 
entered in, and cleared out from this famous 
Emporium of Great Britain, this great city 
London. 
This account I have at a great charge ex- 
tracted from ſheets, that are every day (Holidays 
excepted) publiſhed by Mr. Nathaniel Long, uſu- 
ally called bills of entry; which he ſends to ſuch 
merchants, or others, in or near the city of 
London, as deſire them, and will pay for them 
forty ſhillings per annum and I do very much 
wonder, thart all ſuch gentlemen, who ſtudy the 
welfare of the ſtate, or delign to be parliament 
men, and have ſuch plentiful eſtates, that forty 
ſhillings a year cannot be miſs'd; that theſe, I 
ſay, ſhould not much rather ſtudy theſe, than 
25 {ix pounds per amum for news-letters (uſe- 
ul too.) Here would be divertiſements for all 
their friends; and it is bard (beſides the curio- 
ſity of knowing from whence all things come 
to us, and whither our goods go) if an ingem- 
ous gentleman (by knowing the names of every 
particular importer, and his quantity Smported 
cannot by cheap buying from the firſt hand, 
lave more than the charge of theſe bᷣilis amount 
to; were 1 to live in the country, and were of 
a club, I would willingly contribute half a 
crown, Or a rowna year, towards ſuch a matter, 
although a {mall forfeiture of them that do not 
come would do the buſineſs. This, with the 
names of ps, may be had from the portico 
| ul,; 
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bills; but from mine you can expect no more 


than the genetal monthly quantities, and fuch 
; you have as follow, viz. © | 


a 
| London, 3 0 the os of, Decem- 
T = ber, 1682, to the if of February: e 

! 


IMPORTED. 


: Lkermes Syrup, J. 24D. 
3 Ariſtolochia, J. 2920. 
Ambergreece, ounces 7. 
Annatto, J. 2787. 
Amber maſt fo. J. 410. 33 
Ammoniacum J. 35272. „„ 
Antimonium Crudum, r. 17. 
Almonds tun 10. c. 11. 
Alpiſty, or Canary Seeds, c. 4. 
Aqua Vitæ, Tun 293. 
Anchovies, Cast 455, 
Aſhes Pot, Cast 23. 
Balſam Natural, J. 130. : „„ 
Beer Spruce, Bar. 47. LY 
Beads, J. 23070. DD 
Bark Jeſuits, J. 342. 
Balauſtins, J. 160. 
Butter Jeſſemine, J. 16. 
Berries French, 1. 260. 
Bdellium, 7. 76. 
Barley French, Tun 4 c. 10. 
Bark myrtle, c. 4. 
Brimſtone, c. 5. 
Bone whale, Tan 11. c. 11. 
Battry, Fats 20. c. 94. 
Battry metal prepared for it, Fats 2. c. 49. 
Books, Maund 1. Bales zo. Caſt 1. C. 10. 
M2 Balls, 
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Cortex Guaiaci, C. 11. 
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Balls, Fat. 3. 
Barilla, Bales 375. C. 6. Serns 357. 


Bone Whale, Fats 6. 
Briſtles, Doz. 223. 

Balls Waſh, Doz. 2 
Blades Sword, "Dez. mw" 
Beads, Groſs 3. 
Boxes Tinder, Doz. 4 
Brooms, Doz. . 
Babies, Groſs 8. 


Band- ſtring Twiſt, Doz. 714. 


Buttons Hair, Groſs 1888. 
Baskets, Dogz. 10. 

Bazels Tanned, Doz. 139. 
Buckrams, Parcels 8 
Barras Els 5000. 

Boural Keynes, Parcels 20. 
Balks, 2150. 

Bricks 3000. 


Caſharilla, J. 57. 


Cantharides, J. 770. 
Cocheneel, J. 11973. 
Candles Wax, J. looo. 
Cinnamon, J. 10270. 
Coral, J. 1878. 

Cloves, J. 1635. 
Copper wrought, J. 64. 


Chocolate, J. 1526. 


Cheeks, C. 1. . n 
Coffee, Tun 10. C. E, E: 2. 


| Cork, Tun 42. C. 10. 


Cherrics dried, C. 4. 
Copper, Tun 8. C. 14. 


Coals, Tun 500. 


Clapboards, 6160. 
Cordage, Tun 7. 


Cacoa 
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Cu Tun 35. C. 8. 9 1 


Currants, Cask 116. | 

Capers, Hog ſbeads 57. Cast 35. J. 1550. 
Caddis, Dozen 114. - 

Cups China, Doz. 1. 

Candles, Doz. 1. 

_ Cordivants, Doz. 421. 
Carpets Suits, 20. 
Calicoe Table Cloth, Dez. 1 
Canes, 4500. 

Calicoes, Parcels 12. - 
Canvas, Ells 600. Bolts 194. 
Spruce, Ells 57160. 
Cloths, Scotch Yards 16000. 
Colour Painting, Caſe 1. . 

Camphire, J. 60. 

Corn Powder, J. 14. 

Doronicum, J. 2 

Dornix, Parcels 1 326, 

Deals, 34277. 

Durance, Tards 1155. 

Duck Holland, Ells 28700. 

Diaper, Tards 20584. 

Damask, Yards 850. 
Eſſence, J. 70. 


78 24200. | ww” 
Flowers Camomile, J. 00. 

Feathers Eſtrich, 1, 90. 

Fuſtick, Tur 288. C C. x. 

Flax, Tun 75. C. 1. 

Figs, Barrels 3 2. 

Feathers, Bags 78. 

Figures Alabaſter, Caſes 2 2. Boxes 2. 

Fiſh Stock, Titling 20500. 

Freeze 1riſh, Yards 1650. 

Flock-work, Parcels 24. 

Fa ans þ Corn, 30. 


M 3 2 Mi 
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Gum Guaiaci, J. 702. 
Elemi, J. 120. 
Ginger green, J. 200. 
Grapes dried, J. 2180. 
Galbanum, 2940. 
_ Galangal, J. 340. 
Gum Tragacanth, C. 14. 
Senica, Tun 1. C. 19. 
Ginger, C. 110. Bags 295. 
Gaules Sacks, 1309. 
Glaſs French, Caſe 10. 
Glaſſes, 4000. Cheſts 12. 
Herrings, Barrels 3. 
Hair Goats, Sacks 60. 
Hoſe Thread, Dozen 7. 
Hats, Dozen y. 
Hoſe, Dog. 39. 
Horn Rings, Groſs 61. 
Henſins, EIls 1200. 
Hemp, Tan fy. C. 13. 
Harfords, Ells 1600. 
Horn Ox, 4000. 
Herba Longees, Parcels 78. 
Hoops Iron, Tun 3. 
| Honey, Tun 2. Casks'2. 
1 Hartſhorn, C. 19. 
| Hay Red, C. 9. 
F Hides Cow, 7 ©” 
F Red, Row! 28. px. 198. 
2 Maſeovy 21. 
Tad, 142. 
bl Hinderlins, Ells 1200. 
| Indico, J. 17140. 
Iſinglaſs, J. 88. 
Incle 8 J. ag Daz. 71s. 
Iron, Tun 41. C 
Old, Tun 5 <. 14. 


Ink 
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Ink Printing, C. 4. 


Juice Lime, Tun 4. Hog lad, 2. 


Limons, Cask 39. 
Leather mask, J. 190. 
Lapis 3 1 95. 
Leaves role, J. 1 50. 
Lentiſcus, J. 200. f 
Litharge of gold, C. 11. 


Lead White, Tun 8. C. 4. Bar. 14 


Lignum Vitæ, Tun 15. 


Rhodium, Tun 28. C. mn 


Latten Black, C. 14. 
Linen, ElJs 37276. 


Germ. Els 193030. x 


Litmus, Tun 1. C. 15. 
Latten ſhaven, C. 10. 


Lawns Sletia, Parcels 2014. 


Litharge Silver, Tur 9. 
Limons cheſts, 436. 
Mercury, J. 180. 
Mace, J. 633. 
Millium Solis, J. 14180. 
Meats Sweet, J. 100. 
Manna, J. 1890. 
Meum, Bar. 14. 
Moloſſoes, Case 74. 
Meal, Bar. 1. 

Mattens, Bal. 2. 
Madder, Bal. 67. 
Martin mp 1500. 


Mats, . 


Marble Blocks, 6 
Maſls 34. 
Nutmegs, J. 2267. 
Necklaces Jet, J. 65. 
Nuts cheſt, Bar. 38. 
Wall, Bar. 267. 
255 M 4 


Small, 


Small, Bar. 20. 
Nails Head, Bar. 1. 


Oil, J. 400. Cask 1. 


Opium, J. 3110. 

Oats, Quarter 30. 

Opoponax, J. 300. 

Oil Turpentine, J. 2700. 
Wallnut, C. 12. ee Fi 

Orpiment, C. 1, 

Orchall, C. o. 

Olives, Hog ſheads 36. Bar. 30. 

Onions, Bar. 61. 

Oranges, Cheſt 7304. 

Ozenbrigs, Ells 6 08: 

Polium Montan. I. 720 

Percilium, J. 3900. 

Prunelloes, 7. * | 

Piſtaches, J. 68. 

Pomatum, J. 14. 


Piemento, J. 17169. 5 


Potatoes, C. 6. 

Pruents, Tun 8. C. 3 

Pibbles, Tan 10. 

Pumice Stones, Tun 2. C. 0. 
Pears dried, Bar. 12. 


Pitch and Tar, Laſt 216. Bar. 374. 
Pencils, Dozen 2500. f 
Plates, ſingle and double, Bar. 147. a 


Plates Horn, Dogen 12. 
Pipes Tobacco, Gro 44 
Pots Stone, Caſt, zoo. 
Plank Oaken, 329. 
Pintadoes, 169 1. 
Paper Blue, Reams 30. 
Paper, Reams 1335 t. 
Plate White, Ounces 36 


Pi bppens, Buſh. 11. 


, 
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Pearl 
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Pearl Seed, Ounces 160. 
Plaiſter of Paris, Mount. $. 
Platters Wooden, 5800. 


_——_ 4355. 


Quilts, 3. 
„ 


Roots Alkanet, J. fo. 
Rape, Tun 3. 
Reſin, Tun 5. 
Rice, C. 17. 
Raiſins, Barrels 16 14. Parcels 13278. 
Serne ö 9. 
Ruſhes Bull, Load 37. 
Rods Basker, Bundles 120. 
Rye, Quarters 1. 
Sperma Ceti, J. 150. 
Seeds Garden, J. 6138. | 
Onion, Tun 4. C. 18. 
Sal Armoniack, J. 9402. 
Gem. J. 800. 
Silk Wrought, J. 12665. 
Seeds Fennel, J. 2402. 
Agnus Caſtus, I. 80. 
Senna, J. 18800. 
Saffron, J. 200. 
Slude, J. 130. 
Seeds Worm, 1. 7608. 
Snuff, J. 432. 
Scamony, J. 2290. 
Succads, J. 752. 
Smalts, J. 8. 
Soap, Tun 68. C. 8. Cheſt 100. 
Steel, Tun 7. C. 15. 
Snowting, Tun 1. C, 2. 
Sugar, Cask 3211. Cheſs ; Fo 
Syder Terce, 10, 
Shayings for Fs: Sac. 8. Fat 1. 


3 bn 
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Silk Thrown, Bal. 19, 
Raw, Bal. 12920 - 
Orgazine, Bal. + 

Safflore, Sac“ 4. : 

Silk Ferret, Bal. 1. 

Sables, 2800. | 

Staves Pipe, 7410. 

Skins Beaver, 2515. 1 q 

Lamb, 2900. 45 
Sheep, 900. | 
Calve, 612. 
Otter, 298. 
Fox, 503. 
Bear, 305. 
Muſquaſh, 769. 
Racoon, 541. 
Buck, 73457. 
Cat, 210. 5 
Marten, 1. 
Minks, 148. 
Vizer, 23. 
Scal, 16. Ant; 
o 
Goat, 160. | 
Fitch, 114. 
Morlſe, 20. 

| Sturgeon Keggs, 16 3. 

{| | Shoes old, 600. 

| Salmon, Bar. 3. 

1 Sheets old, 1920. 

* Shruffe old, C. 2. 

| Stones Emery, 97. 

8 Suſoes, Parcels 8. 71 
Sandals, pair 20. 3 
Stones W het, 40oo. 

' Goat, Ounces 191. 

| Sugar Loaf, Cask 3» 

=> 
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Sparts 
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Sparts, 550. SHDRASTES. 1. 
Staves Hogſhead, 09 0 I... 1 2. N 
Thread, 1. 5555. Dozen heath CL 
Turpentine, J. 3og. TE 
Turbith, J. 600. | 
Tortois Shell, I. 66 5 
Turnſole, J. 1168. 
Treacle Venice, I. 7. 
Tutiæ Lapis, J. 100. ingen de 
Tea, J. 11. | SA amd foo 7 
Twine, Tun 2. C. 8. Nr N e 156” 
Tartar Cream, Tun F. C. Rin EC 
Tecth Elephants, Tun 6. C. 8 1971 
Tow, Tun 2. Ci 3. a 877. 
Tallow, Tun 119. C. . & 8%-of W 
Tobacco, Hog ſheads 225. 160 WE 
Trenchers, Groſs 63. ' 7 : 
Tyles Pan, 19772. 
Tapiſtry, Els 3397. 
Thimbles, 19500. 
Tyles Gally, Foot 800. 
Timber Beech, Load 10. 
Ticking, Ells 827. | 
Ticks, 78. 42 
Timber, Load 614. 
Verdigreece, J. 2052. 
Vermilion, J. zo. 
Vitriol, J. 770. 
7 Tun 3 
Vinegar, Tun 1. Terce 2. 
Velure, Tards 137. 
Wood Olive, Tun 15. 
Nicaragua, Tun 30. C. 10. 
Log, Tun 88. 
Cedar, N he C. if. 
Box, 7. An 1 


Brazeletto, Tan 5. C. 10. 


Wood Sade, Mars: + OFT ef 


Wax Bees, T. 11. C. 9. 7. 2 
Wyre Steel, Tun 2. C. 11. 
| Latin, Tun 12. C. 7. 
Wine Florence, Cheſts 33 
| Port, Tun 209Fy. 2 — 
Spaniſh, Buts and Piper 6 6 
 Kheniſh, Casks 10x. 
Wood wrought, Maund 1... 
Wool Polonia, Bal. 28. Bop 3. 
Wool, Bags 636. 
Goats, Sacks 6. 
Eſtrich, Bags 7 hug 
Cotton, Bags 1082. 
Wares Small, Fat 4. 
Wood Lath, Fathom 5. IS 
Wainſcots, 5656. e 
Waters Perfumed, Gal. 3: 
Orange Flower, Selk 34 (Cheb = 
Wool Felt Pockets, 33. 
Wombs Beaver, 150. 
Wood round, Parcels 150. 
Waters diſtilled, Gal. 12. . 
| Yarn Worſted, J. 787. wrought 100. 
Spruce, Tun 2. C. 16, | 
Cable, Tun 6. C. 9. 
Woollen, C. 10. 
Cotton, Bal. 629. 
Linen, Fats 23. 
Mohair, Sacks, 10Fy. 


"} 
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OE TE b. 


Lum, C. 122. 
Aqua Vitæ, Hog freads 1 A Rundle 4 
Apothecary Wares, C. 74. 


Apparel 9 180. Oi r AP 
Ale, Bar. 2 . n 0 . 


Beer, Tun 106. 
Bayes, ſingle 82. double 2745. 
Bottles Glaſs, 5100. 
Butter, Firkins 651. 
Bays Minikin, 117. 
Bridles, Doz. 68. 
Books, C. 20. 9.3. 
Boxes Snuff, Doz. 6. 
Braſs, C. 70. Nee 
Bacon Flitches, 125. $08 50-7 
Buttons Hair, Griſt 71154. 481 
Bread Ginger, C. 1. . 2. | 
Bedſteads, 10. ITE 
Boxes Paper, Doz. 6. 01 
Powder, pr. 8. . | _ 
Comb, 8. | AS. 
Patch, pr. 8. 
Dreſſing, 8. 
Bryes, double 123. 
Bones Ox, 2000. 
Beans, g. 2. 
Bruſhes, Doz. 7. 
Bellows Smiths, pr. 12. 
Bisket, C. 19. Hog ſheads 14. 
odice, Doz. To. pr. 9H. 
Buttons Tin, Groſs 31. 
Blankets, pr. 3. 
EE Spaniſh, 497: 


62 


Cloths 
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- Cloths Woollen, J. _ 

| Long, 172. | 

Short, 93. 
Horſe, Pr. 4- 

Hair. Parcels 3. 
Cottons Goads, 26881. | 
Chalk, Tun 110. 
Cabinets, 2. 
Copperis, C. 1 
Chinn 780. RY 
Cuſhions, 607. 
Couches, 3. 
Cards Wool, Doz. $9. Pe 
Caps, Doz. 1722. X11 fs 
' Cheeſe: C.91.'9. 1. | 
Curtains Suits 6. 
Colours Painters, Tun 1. 
Copper, C. 57. 4. 1. 
Cordage, C. 203. 
Collars Horſe 14. 
Candles, Doz. 813. 
Cards Tow, Doz. 13. 
Cloaks, IO, 
| Coals, Chaldron 65. 
Coats Waſte, Doz. yo. 
Clock Caſe, 1. 
Catlins, Groſs 1. 
Camlets, Parcel; 124. 
- Crape, Parcels 2. 
Coats, 20. 
Canes wrought, Doz. 7. | 
Corks, gr. 61. iim 
Dozens, ſingle 27. Hs W 
Dollars and Pieces of Eight, 132642. 
Drawers, Cheſts 5. 
Diamonds, 4. 
Rs Yard 360. | 


ag 
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Engine, 


Engine, . ee 180% 
. 5 dne 
Earthen Wares, Batkets 1. bol, $60. 
Earth Red, Buſhels 14. 
Feather Bed and Blanket, 1. 
Flannel, Yards 2573 | 
Freeze, Tards 

Fringe Worſted, "Pareets 7. 
Fuſtians, Parcels 758. : we 8 
Feathers, JI. 8. Klee 
Fiſh Cod, 1000, "Firs ee 
Frames Picture, 3. re bert bl 
Fans, 6. 

Gloves, Doz. 346: 

Gunpowder, C. fo. 

Glue, C. 20. 


e211 


Glaſs and Earthen Wie pace. 7100. | 


Glaſſes Proſpective, 24. 
Girth Web, Groſs 4. 
Glaſſes Window, Cheſts 8. 
| Looking, 143. 
Cut, 10. 


Garments Silk, 263. F 


Globes, Parcels 2. = 
Guittar, 1. :. "Py 
Hoſe Worſted, Doz. 1659. 
Woollen, Doz. 2291. 
Thread, Doz. 38. 
Hats, 2357. 
Haberdaſhery, J. 4999. 
Hoops, 7270. : 
Hops, C. 59. „ 
Heels Wooden, Groſs 24. 
Herrings, Bar. 190. nn 
Hair Kids, C. 90. . ; 
Horſes, 21. 


Hangings Dornix, pr. 1. 


* *. 0 we 
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Horns Powder, Doz. 30. 
Iron 8 30 C. 443. . Jo 
Juice of Cherries, Hog ſheads 4. 
Jewels, Box 1. 
Jumps, Hog ſheads 6. gr. 31. 
Kerſyes, 152. | 
Leather wrought, 7. 51 0 
Lead Fodder, 339. C. 14. 
Linſy-Woolſy, J. 28. 
Lace Bone, Tards 74. 
Gold and Silver, J. 19. 
Linen Engliſh, Parcels 11. 
Leaves Lathorn, 93600. 
Laſt, Doz. 2 
Lead Red, C. 6. 
Black, C. 4. 
L inſeed, 77 25 68. 
Lines Clock, Bund. 24. 
Loaves Sugar, C. 44. 
Musk, Oznces 1392. 
Mace, J. 53. 
Meal Oat, Buſh. 3 " 9 
Mum, Tun 1. * 28. 
Meal Wheat, 4. 10 
Mules, 14. 
Nails, C. 145. ” 
Oaker Red, C. f. 
Pewter, C. 85 qu. 3. 
Perpets, 600r. 
Perukes 36. 
Pates, 178. 
Pippens, Buſb. 327. 
Pipes Tobacco, Groſs 13 1. 
Plate White, Ounces 2525. 
Peaſe, g. 1. 
. 28. 


Petticoats, 
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Petticoats, 33. 
Paper Brown, Ream 20. 
Powder Hair, J. 48. 
Pattens and Clogs, doz. 16. 
9 
. s Iriſh, 20. 
on Silver, J. 3. 
Rules 3. 
Rags Old, Tun 7. 
Stuff, Parcels 86 tf 
With Gold and Silyer, Yards 91. 
Silk wrought, J. 4575. 
aſte, J. 2720. 
Serges, 1739. 
Sayes, 920. 
Stubs Horſenail, C. 25. 
Saddles, 84. 
Stone Fire, Load 15. 
Spirits, Gal. 67. 
Skins Calve, Doz. 1325. 
Sheep, 53. 
Starch, C. 14. 
Shovels, Do. 8. 
Shot, C. 81. 
Silk Thrown, J. 381. 
Skins Goat, Doz. 1. 
Coney, 31500. 
Salmon, Bar. 66. 
Shoes Old, Doz. 336. 
Soap Hard, C. 2. g. 2. 
Sleeves embroidered, Pr. G. 
Scoups, Doz. 2 
Shirts, 200. 
Spar, I, 
Scabbords Old, Groſs 3. 55 
Sieves, 98. 5 
Swords and Belts, 4. 
Vol. IV. N Scrutores, 
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Scrutores, 4. 

Scales, pr. 2. 

Syder, Hog ſheads 5. 
Tables and Stands, 24. 
Tin, C. 1932. 4 3. 
Trunks 921 4 


Trunks, 2 


1 
Tapeſtry, 2. 
n 6. 
Work Clock, 880. 
Wool Cotton, J. 18731. 
Wax Bces, J. 4232. 
Wool Coney, J. 1966. 
Water Strong, Caſes 60. Gal. 1177. 
Wax Hard, l 126. 
Watches, 103. 
Wool Spanith, Bags 13. 
Hares, J. 110. 
Whips, Doz. 3. 
Zealots, 14000. 


Ware Upholſtry, C. 3. 


Exported by C ertificate, 


Aſa Fætida, J. 1658. 
Almonds, C. 51. gu. 1. 
Anatto, J. 27. 
Beads, J. 5205. 
Barilla, C. 380. 
Benzoin, J. 70. 
Battry, C. 1. 4. 2. 
Buckrams, Parcels zo. 
Bone Whale, C. 4. 
Currants, C. 1641. 
Callicoes, Parcels 33049. 


e C. 77. 


Camphire 


% 
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Camphire, J. 1788. 
Cinnamon, J. 2056. 
| Crevats, 39578. | 
| Cardamoms, J. oy. 6 
| Carpets, 164. 
Cocoa, C. 10. gu. 2. 
Cowryes, C. foz. 
| Cloves, J. 18. 
Cochineel, J. 6062. 
Cambogium, J. 200. 
Caſia Lignea, C. 2. 
Damask, Tards 15735. 
Figs, C. 295. 
Feathers Eſtrich, J. 40. 
Fuſtick, C. 138. 
Ginger, Bags 120. C. 486. 
Gaules, C. 429. £ 
| Ginger Green, J. 9050. 
Gum Lack, 1.4450. 
Ginghams, 6. 
Hydes, 4820. 
Hair Goats, J. 4725. 
Herba Longees, 1108. 
Hoops Iron, Tun 7. 
Hoſe, Doz. 62. 
Incle wrought, Doz. 20. 
Indico, J. Tyy. 
Iron, Tun 34. C. 10. 
Linen Germany, Ells 6715. 
Scotch, Tards 100. 
Lawns Sletia, Parcels 716. 
Linen, Ells 2808. 
Barras, Ells 2200. 
Checks, Parcels 233. 


” — 


Ozenbrigs, Ells 23191. | 2 
Cambricks, Parcels 162. A 
_ Holland Duck, Elis 434. 
N 2 Spruce 
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Spruce Canvas, Els 977. 
Draper, Yards 347. 
Harfords, Ells oo. 
Elihda Cloth, Parcels 16. 
Heſſens, Ells 42. 
Lignum Vitæ, Tun 36. 
Lead White, C. 36. 
Lack Stick, C. 2260. 
Nutmegs, [. 160. 
Nillaes, Parcels 131. 
Oil, Pipes 7. Gal. p17. 
Ditto, Tun 91. Hog head. 13. Caoks 15. 
Olibanum, C. 81. 
Pearl Seed, Ounces 499. 
| Peniaſcoes, 140. 
Pantiles, 1300. 
Plates Latten, Bar. 33. 
Pepper, I. 15039. 
Prunes, C. 12. 
Paper, Reams 60. 
Rice, C. 94 
Rangoes, 10000. 
Romalls, 1913. 
Raiſins, Tan 20. C. 18. 
Sal Armoniack, J. 239. 
Silk China, J. 498. 
Raw, /. 13564. 
With Gold and vurery Parcels. Ell 39, 
Stuffs Guinea, 100. 
Sugar, C.611 75 
Silk wrought, 1. 1132. 
Salt Petre, Bags 100. 
Seed Worm, I. 1060. 
Soap, C. 165. 
Skins Beaver, 587. 
Bear, 90. 


Skins 


FF 
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Skins Morſe 86. 

Otter, 206, 
Saffron, J. fo. 
Scamony, J. 60. 
Steel, C. 4. 
Stuff, Yards 70. 

Hair, Parcels 3. 

Sheets old, 2560. 
Shell Tortois, J. 130. 


Thread, J. 310. 
Tobacco, J. 182792. 
Turmerick, J. 7929. 
Tapiſtry, Ells 196. 
Teeth Elephant, C. 120. 
Thread Pack, J. 21. 
Teeth Sea Morſe, J. 280. 


Wine, Tan 18. Hog ſhead 1. Terce 2, Buts 8. 


Cask 10, Gal. 1455. 

Wool Spaniſh, Bags 96. 

8 Cotton, J. F700. i 

Mood Log, Tun 25. C. 5. 

Braziletto, C. 110. 

Wine Rheniſh, Aunes 97. 

Wax Bees, C. 57. 

Yarn Mohair, J. 9607. 
Cotton, J. 23054. 

Ships entred inward, 159. 
Cleared out, 60s 
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An experiment of the ingenious Mr. John 
Worlidge of Petersfield in Hampſhire, for 
improving and fining of Cyder. 


8 1 R, 


5 publiſhing thoſe letters and notes you 
| have taken the pains to collect, proving to 
be of great uſe to the inquiſitive and ingenious, 
and the candid reception tome of my experiments 
and ob/ervations have met withal, together with 
the obligations you have laid upon me, encou- 
rage me to give you a brief account of what I 
have obſerved and made trial of in the fining of 

cyder. ee een DHHS 
This liquor (although excelling all other what- 
ſoever that this kingdom naturally affords, as 
well for its delicacy as its plenty) hath been 
very much traduced and abuſed by the careleſs- 
neſs and ignorance of the operators, either by 
the untimely gathering the fruit it is made of, 
the too haſty working them up into liquor, or 
the ill management of it after it is in the veſſel; 
that the reputation this drink has gain'd in two 
or three hot years, when fruit has been very 
well ripened, that almoſt every one could make 
good cyder for preſent drinking, it hath loſt a- 
ain in a cold moiſt year (when there hath been 
a defect in the ripening of the fruit) for want 
of that care and skill that is required in ſuch 
operations, and that are neceſſary to be uſed, let 
the year prove ſeaſonable or unſeaſonable; not 
that I pretend to an abſolute underſtanding of 
the right ordering and improving ſo curious a 
liguor, but what hath occur'd in the ordinary 
3 method 
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method of making of cyder, I will here candidly 


Having planted a convenient number of red- 
fireak trees, according to my quantity of ground, 


and particular occaſion, I had ſeveral times made 


cyder of thar fruit, but found it much inferior 


to that of Herefordſhire, of which I had foften 


taſted ; it wanted that fulneſs of body the other 


had, and richneſs in taſte, wherewith it was 


impregnated z both which defects, I concluded 


the luſcious and juicy ſweet apple would ſupply, 
it making too fat a liguor to be good of itſelf; 


accordingly I added about a fifth part of ſweet 


apples to the redſireaks (they being ripe about 
the ſame time) and the effect anſwered my de- 
ſign; for out of both theſe fruits I had a very 


rich liquor. | 


But the juice of the ſweet apple being of a 


more groſs and tenacious nature than that of any 


other apple, and fearing ic might impede the 


fining of my cyder, I added in the veſſel about 
a tenth part of the expreſſed juice of golden rennets 
thorough ripe, but gathered newly from the tree, 


being near of the nature, and almoſt equal in 


goodneſs to the redſtreats, which begat a fer- 
mentation; ſo that in about three weeks time 
this cyder was indifferently fine, leaving the ve/- 
ſel unſtop'd all that time, only laying a looſe 
cover on the bunghole. . 


For I have obſerved, that the cyder of new 


gathered fruit fines much ſooner and better than 
that of ſuch fruit that hath lain long gathered 
and mellow, which hath made many of opinion, 
that fruit from the trees made the beſt cyder. 

It hath been alſo obſerved, that a mixture of 
apples hath produced the belt cyder. Bur thar 
hath beeſf only where the /:quor of the more 

8 NA luſcious 


* 


N 
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Inſcious and ſweeter apple hath meliorated or en- 
riched that of the more jejune, or that of the 
leſs mature fruit, hath put the muſt or mulce 
of the mellow into a fermentation. Therefore 
mixtures of acid with acid, ſweet with ſaweet, or 
mellow with mellow fruit, have no ſenſible effect 
the one on the other. 5 — 
Cloſe ſtopping of any liquor prevents fermen- 
tation, and fo doth its ſtanding in a broad vat, 
or open veſſel uncovered : but the tunning of 
your cyder up ſoon after it is preſſed, giving of 
it a ſufficient breathing vent, puts it into a gen- 

tle fermentation, that ſometimes in two, three, 
or four weeks it becomes fine. OF 

As ſoon as it hath well fermented, which may 
eaſily be diſcerned, if you take once in four or 
five days a little out of the bunghole with a glaſs 
pipe (which you may do by letting of it down 
four or five inches into the cyder, and ſtoppin 
the upper end with your thumb) by which means 
"my be obſerved the gradual fermentation of your 
cyder. 

After I had found it to be indifferently ſine, it 
was drawn into the biggeſt bottles of two, three, 
or four quarts a piece; and the bottles then 
{tood about three weeks looſely ftop'd, that per- 
ſpiration might not be hindered, and that a more 
perfect fermentation might be had, and ſo ſtand- 
ing, whatever of the flying lee now remained, 
either ſettled in the bottom, or aſcended on the 
top in the neck of the bottle, the whole body 
of the cyder appearing to your eye, againſt the 

light, to be very tranſparent ; for any liquor 
will much ſooner fine in a glaſs bottle than in a 


wooden veſſel, which certainly muſt be from the 
coldneſs of it. : 


NOTE, 
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NOTE, 


That in caſe at the opening of your bottle, 
when you intend to crane it off, any of the 
feces riſe, which will ſometimes happen, when 
it is too cloſely ſtop'd, then let it ſtand open an 
hour or two, and it will reſettle. oo 
Then with a /jphon or crane (made of a cry- 
ſtal or flint glaſs pipe) was this ſuperfine liquor 
drawn off into quart or other bottles, and cloſe 
ſtop'd for uſe. The bottoms that were leſt in 
the _— were added together in a ſmall veſ- 
fel, and after twenty four hours ſtanding be- 
came as fine as the other, and was drawn off as 
the other, ſo that there was no more loſs in this 
operation, than the very dregs. 
Many times cyder that hath been made of the 
beſt fruit, mature and carefully ordered, hath in 
time proved very poor, thin and eager, which 
can be imputed to no other cauſe than thar after 


it hath fermented (which it will do at firſt, if 


ever) it hath ſtood on its own lee, which thro” 
its own corrupt nature, hath cauſed ſeveral re- 
iterated fermentations, and thereby infected the 
(once good) cyder, with the ill qualities of the 
acid and putrid feces and cyder allo ſtanding 
long in a veſſel doth acquire whatever ill taſte 
the veſſel can afford it. 

And common experience tells you, that cyder, 
not fine, is not well taſted, nor is it of the 
ſtrength or body as is the ine, eſpecially that 
which hath been fined in time; for whenever 
you open a bottle of cyder, of which the upper 
part is clear, and the bottom foul, the firſt 
glaſs drinks much more pleaſantly than the He : 
the 
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the leaſt mixture of the flying lee making a ſen- 
ſible alteration for the worſe. EG, 
Therefore the method that I have uſed, and 
that is here preſcribed to purify der, without 
any manner of addition whatſoever, but by me- 
chanic operation only, in a ſhort time, before its 
beſt parts are prey d upon, or corrupted, doth 
ſo far meliorate this drink, that in five or fix 
weeks time, you may have it of a rich and full 


body (fo that the fruit were good) excellent 


bright Canary colour, without the: leaſt cloudi- 
54s. in the laſt glaſs, and of ſo naturally ſweet 
and delicate a taſte, that you may keep it many 
years in a good conſervatory, without any fear 
of decay, having nothing in it to beget a new 
fermentation, but of itſelf it will increaſe in 
ſtrength and virtue, that it may not undeſervedly 


. be filed, --+ 


The moſt tranſcendent liquor this nation af. 


fords. 
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ToxsDay, April 25. 1683. Nums, XV. Z 


The CONTENTS. 


A general account of the goods imported, ex- 
ported, and exported by certificate, with the 
number of ſhips entred into, and cleared 
out from the city of London, from the 
firſt of February, 168+, o the firſt of 


entry. 


March, 1683, extracted from the bills of 


IMPORTED.” 


AR rough, J. fo. 


Piece, 36. 

Cask, 19. 

Anchovies, Bar. 571. 

Ditto, Vials 6. ; 

Almonds, C. 119. J. 28. 

Argol, C. I 2y. 

Anatto, J. 137. 

Barley Pearl, C. 8. 
Hull'd, C. 9. 
French, C. 80. 

Balls Waſh, Gro/5 r. 

Barras, Els 7600. 

Battery, Fats 6. 

Babies, gr. 8. 

Barrilla, C. 70. 

Balſam Artificial, J. 6. 


Baffs with Gold Flowers, 9. 


Aqua Vitæ, Tun 202. Ps. 36. 


Beads 


A. 
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Beads Amber, Bag 1. 
oral, . 167. 
Beer Spruce, Bar. 8. 
Berries Juniper, C. 10. 
Beans, Bask. 8. 
Blacking, J. 78. 
Buckrams Germ. Parcels 82. 
Buckles Chryſtal, C. 3. 
Buttons Hair, gr. 212. 
Boxes Spice, Doz. 10. 
Books, Cas. 80. J. 6. 
Borax, J. 760. 
Birding Pieces 70. 
Boxes irds- neſt, I. 
Boxes Dreſſing lackered, 2. 
Bullruſhes, Load 14. 
Briſſels Hogs, Doz. 200. 
Bricks, 29 700. 
Bugles, J. 115. 
Brooms, Doz. 1450. 
Bone Whale, C. 1312. 
Caſia Fiſtula, J. 350. 
Cream Tartar, J. 14. 
Coral whole, J. 426. 
Fragment, J. 1795. 
Clouts Guinea, 40o0. 
Checks, 423. 
Canvas Spruce, Ells 5106. 
--Gordape, . a 
Cordevants, Doz. 888. 
Copper, Tun 14. C. 19. 
Clap Boards, 450. 
Copperas green, C. fy. 
Cork, C. 236, 
Chocolate, C. 9. J. 16. 
Cheeſe, C. 10. 
Candles, Doz. 2100. 


Candles 


+ 
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Candles Wax, J. 6. 
Caps, Do. 12. 
Cyprus Birds, Bil. 2x. 
Cochineel, J. 3548. 
Calicoes, Parcels 722. : | 
Calicoes mix'd with Silver, Parcels 178. 
= of RO | 
Calicoe Cupboard Cloths, 26. 
Cherquonees, Parcels a half. 
_— Winteranus, J. 28. 

apers, J. 370. 
Carpets Tucker, 7. 
Carpets Leather, 13. 
Carpets, 20. 
Coach and Callaſh, 2. 
Cotton, Bags 53. 
Cocoa, C. 368. , 
Currants, Sacks 218. | 
Cranberries, Bar. 11. 
Coffee, C. 48. 
Cloves, J. 452. 
Colours Paint, a parcel. 
Carrabees, J. 346. 
Coals Scot, Tun 48. 
Cabinets, | | 
Chela, I. 
Civit, Ounces 142. 
Deals, 27625. | 
Duek Holland, Els 11800. 
Dornix, Parcels 340. 
Dimety, Tards 1004. 
Diaper, Yards 12447. 
Durance, Tards 28. 
Took Cheſts lackered 1. 

8 8 Bar. 116. 
Eſfence, J. 6. | 
Elatches, Parcels 3. 


/ 


Elatches 
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Elatches ſtrip'd with Gold, Parcels 9. 


Fans Wood, 90. 


Flints for Guns, Tan 10. Bar. 2. 


Flints, 6000, 
Flax, C. 772. 
Fuſtick, Tun 118. 
Feathers, Bags 29. 
Feathers Eſtridg. J. 88. 
Felts Dutch, 18. 
Figures Alabaſter, Cas. 3. 
Figs, Bar. 1. 
Fiſh Stock-titling, 10500. 
Galls, Sacks 389. Bags 190. 
Galls, C. 110. 
Glaſſes Drinking, 1800. 
Glaſs Window, Cas. 76. 
Glue, C. 4. 
 Girdles Silk mix'd, 29. 
Gowns Chint, 8. 
Ginger, Bags 15. 
Galbanum, /. 700. 
Hair Goats, J. 550. 
Hair Goats, Pags 62. 
Horns Hart, pr. 279. 
Hops, Bags 10. 
Hinderlands, E!ls 300. 
Hemp, C. 50. 
Hides loſh. 50. 
Hoſe, Doz. fo. 
Thread, Doz. yo. 
Horn tips, C. 16. 
Horn Plates, 1300 Doz. 78. 
Cow, 700. 
Hoops Iron, Tan 9. C. 10. 


Horſes p. Coach, 23. Saddle, 3. 


Horn Shavings, Parcel 1. 


Hides 


8 
®. 
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Hides Cow and Ox, C. 1440. 
Hides Cow, 189. | 5 05 
Iron, Tun 321. 

Bundles, 6. 
Old, Tun 34. 
Doubles. Doz. 30. 
Incles wrought, J. 18. 
Incle, Doz. 70. 
Juice Lime, Tun 2. 
Ink Printers, C. 14. 
Indigo, I. 1106. 
Ivory wrought, J. 25. 
Linen, Ells 19346. 
German, Ells 42830, 
Polony, Ells 490. 
Lace Point, Box 2. 
Lapis Calaminar. C. 12. 
Lattin Shaven, C. 7. 
Lattin black, C. 76. 
| Lemons and Oranges, Cheſt 868 

Lemons, Cheſt 819. Baskets 71 
Leather Mask, J. 172. 

Lawn Sletia, 2712. 

Linen Cambricks, Parcels 21. 
Lead White, C. 30. 

Legs rune, o. 

Longees herba, 2212. 
Litmus, Cask foo. 

Mader Bails, 113. 
Marmaler, J. 46. 
Maſts, 83. 
Mace, J. 3f1, 
Maps Printed, Reams 2. 
Mats, Bundles 65. 
Mats, 38. 
Manna, J. 1334. 


Meal, Buſh. 4. 


Metal 
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Metal Bell, Fat. 2. 
Mohair, Yards 222. 
Moloſſos, Cast 144. 
Mum, Bar. 143. 
Marble Blocks, 22. 
Nutmegs, J. 1900. 
Necklace Pearl, 1. 
Neckcloths Calico mix'd, 1130. 
Neckcloths, 25817. 
Nutmeg Canded, J. 24. 
Oil, Jar 24F. Tun 10. Cal. 30. 
Linſeed, Tun 9. three quarters. 
Train, Tun 4. 
Hempſeed, Tun 10. 
Jeſſamin, à parcel. 
Oars, 1150. 
Olives, Cast 3. Hog Sal 21, Bar. 418. 
Oranges, Cheſt 35 15. 
Ditto Looſe, 20200. 
Oranges and Lemons, Chefs 280. 
Ozenbrigs, 757650. 
Opoponax, /. 8 
Orchal, C. 
Olibanum, 12. 
Paper, Ream 25271. 
Ditto Brown, Bundle 40. 
 Demy, Ream 10. 
Blue, Ream 320. 
Royal, Ream Fo. 
Painted, Doz. 6. 
Cap, Ream 103. 
Prunes, Box 6. 
Prunes, Cast 11. Bar. 3. 
Pintadoes, 2478. ' 
| Pot-aſh, Casks 128. 
Pipe Stayes, 3500. 


Pibbles, 
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Pebbles Tun 40. 0 
Pitch, Laſt yo. Bar. 7. 
Peaſe, Buſh. 1 


Piſtaches, J. 6640. 


Pots Stone Caſt, 1685. 
Prunelloes, J. 240. 
Plates Harneſs, 247. 
Pears green, 400. 
dried, Bar. 6. 
Powder Hair, J. 76. 
Plaiſter Paris Mounts, 8. 
Pipes Tobacco, gr. 320. 
Piſtol Cafes, pr. 27. 
Perfumes, Box 1. 
Plates Latin ſingle, Bar. . 
double and _ Bar. 75 
Pelts Sheep, 200. 
Pictures, 16. 
Pallampores, 61. 
Petticoats China, 7 
Pots Iron, Doz. 61. 
Pitch Burgundy, C. 80. 
Quilts Calico, 12. 
Silk 2. 
Raiſins, Bar. 361 2. 
Raiſins, C. 7. Fe 
Basket, 204. | 
Smyrna, Cas 5. Bar 1. 
Malaga, Pec. 224. 
Roſin, Tun 24. 
Romals, 10. 
Rhubarb, J. 120. 
Silk wrought Gold and Silver, Parcels 1 ; 1. 
Silk wrought India, J. 86. 
Silk Ferret, Bundles 2. 
Silk wrought, Parcels 986. 
Silk wrought Caſes, 7. 
.. Vor.. IV. 
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Silk wrought Bales, 346. 
| . 
Raw, J. II. 
Thrown, Bales 6. 
Orgazine, Bales 29. 
Snuffers, Doz. 252. 
Shavings Hats, Sack 1. 
Sal Armoniacum, J. 2800. 
Storax Liquida, /. 4. 
Sperma Ceta, J. 127. 
Scamony, J. 785. 
Sena, J. 900. 
Sanguis Draconis, J. 130. 
Storax Calamita, J. 680. 
Seeds Onion, C. 3. J. 21. 
Worm, C. 20. J. 106. 
Garden, C. 2. J. 38. 
Annis, C. 90. 
Mill, Buſh. 24. 
Lyne, Buſb. 9. 
Lack, J. 13802. 
Pearl, Oz. 5727. 
Skins Fox, 649. 
Kid, 51 200. 
Greys, 2039. 
Huſs, 286. 
Cat, 516. 
Otter, 2071. 
Beaver, 16280. 
Ditto Wombs, 12. 
Buck, 3698. 
Calf, Dog. 40. 
Goat, Doz. 1. 
Sheep tann'd, Bun. . 
Fletchers, Doz. 36. 
Coney, Doz. 103. 
Lamb, 100. | 


3 Skins 
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Skins Fitch, F. 

Dog, 26. | 
Muſquaſhes, 1646. 
Racoon, 404. 
Wolf, 52. 

Minks, 1131. 
Vizers, 224. 

Seal 2: 

Elk, 39. 

Bear, 144. 

2 1229. 

Deer, 347. 

Mo 
Martin Timber, 333. 
Timber Ermin, 4. 
Badger, Doz. 40. 

Skins in Apack 1. 

Suckets, J. 156. 

Steel, C. 368. 

Salt wey, 105. 

Sugar, Cast zoo. 

Sugar, Cheſt 3. 

Soap, C. 471. 

Sturgeon, Cag. 9. 

Sherbet, Box 3. I. 20. 

Sword Blades, Doz. 33 

Syder, Tun 12. Hog ſheads 1. 14 Terce. 

Stocks Anchor, 42. 

Staves Hogſhead, 3600. - 

Scamoti, Tards 150. 

Stones Querne, Laſt 2. 
Mill, 2. 
Paving, Foot 79y. 
Ditto, Number 7000. 
Grave, 38. 

Step, 158. 
Spar Timber, 1750. 
if Tag 7 
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Syrup Alkermes, J. 120. 
Shell Tortoiſe, J. zo. 


Stuffs Hair, Parcels 24. Yards 7 — 
Snuff, J. 40. 


Scales for Sword, Bund. 1150. 


Slude, J. 1340. 
Shellack, J. 27840. 
Silver and Gold Caſes, 7. 


Sheets Callico, pr. 4. 


Silk India Gown, 1. 
Silver and ſtriped Sulies, 6. 
Shoes and * India, Pr. 16. 
Saſhes Gold, = 
Thread Sls, J. 4117. 

Outnall, Doz. 32. 

Bridges, Doz. 2877. l. 224. 

Whited Brown, J. 8 ũQů - 
Toys, Fat 1. 
Ticking, Parcels 702. 
Tobacco, C. 1702. Hog ſhead 42. J rig. 
Tiles Pan, 7800. 
Tiles Gally, Foot 600. 
Turpentine, C. 945. 
Tar, Laſt x9. Bar 74. 9: 
'Turbith, J. 70. 
T wiſt Bandftring, Doz. 200. 
Timber, Load 844. 

Knees, 74. 

Balkes, 877. 

Teeth Elephant, C. 10. 
Thrums Woollen, J. 100. 
Tarras, Bar 160. 
Tapeſtry, Ells 813. 
Thimbles, 10500. 
Trees * 120. 
Tea, J. 123. 


| Taffaties Herba, 1877. 


Vellure 
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Vellure, Yards 350. 
Vermiſhelle, C. 7. 
Vermilion, J. 300. 
Vinegar, Tun 1. "el 
Wine Rheniſh, Cask 133. N 37. Aum. 2. 
Port, Tun 16025. Pipes 272. 
Canary, Pipes 576. 
Florence, Cheſt 73. 
Tent, Buts 16. 
Malaga, Buts 101. Cas 6. 
Smyrna, Cheſt 2. e 
Sherry, Buts 187. 
Wool Sheep, Bags 159. 
Cotton, Sacks 137. 
Lamb, Bags 6. 
Goat, Bags 10. 
Wood Log, "Tun 89. C. 16. 
| Gronadilla, Tan 1. 
Brazil, C. 110. 
Lath, 'Fath. 46. 
Wood Box, Tun 27. C. 2. 
Wainſcot Leaves, 1755. 
Water Orange Flower, Ng 7 Jar 8 Gal, 4+ 
Wyre Latin, C, 12. 
Steel, J. 4755. 
Wares Alabaſter, Boxes 3, 
Small, Fats 3. 
China, Parcels 3. 
Wood Braziletto, Tun 30. C. 10. 
Wax Bees, C. 73. | 
Yarn Mohair, Cac. 14. 
Cable, C. 61. 
Worſted, /. 1109. 
Linen, Fats 10. Bag 5. 
Cotton, Bales and Fanguts 19 "> 
Ditto Cotton, J. 2750. 


O 3 150 EX- 
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EXPORTED. 


X Quavitz, Hog ſheads 15. Cask 1. 
A Allum, C. 45. | 
Apples, Buſh. 3. jg 
Apparel, Cheft 1. 
Almego, Buſh. 28. 
Backs for Chairs, 8. 1 
Bottles Glaſs, 5506. e 
Braſs, C. 15. J. 28. 53 85 
Buttons Hair, Go 9. 
Silk, Parcel. 
Bays Minicin, Parcels 264. 
Double, Parcels 2408. 
Single, Parcels 10y. 
Books, C. 24. J. 49. 
Beans, qu. 1. , 
Beer, Tun 126. 
Bacon Flitch, 88. 
Bisket, C. 340. 
Block Marble, 1. 
Bridles, Doz. 65. 
Butter, Firkin 203. 
Blankets, pr. 70. 
Brandy Cherry, Gal. 38. 
Buckles Stone, Parcel 1. 
Bellows Smith, pr. I. 
Boxes Coloured, 100. 
Dreſſing, I. 
Bones Ox, 1600. 
Bruſhes, 2. 
Bedſtead, 1. 
Bricks, 1000. 
Cloth Spaniſh, Parcels 048. 
Long, 392. x 
Short, Parcels 187. 1 
| 5 Raſh, 
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Raſh, Parcels 54 


Woollen, Pareels 735. GE. fert 
Dozens Single, „ eit e an 
Dozens Double, - 00% omit] 


Oiled, Yard 24. ld Len DI vant 
Hair, "Parcels . a e 


Cotton Goads, Rs * Usd-s bon 4-500 ang 
Chairs, Doz. 968. Cn A enfin 
Cane, 14. 123 einen 
Chariots, 2. L „ or: 1 | 
Cheeſe, C. 4% e618 H | bers zii 
Charcoal, Buſh, 24. To 


Chocolate, C. 6. 5 3. 
Cordage, C. 172. l. 91 
Copper and Braſs, C. 13. 
Copper, C. 48. J. 28. 
Copperas, Tuns 386. C. 23. 
Coaches, 4. 


Couches, 13. 


Clocks, 4. 

Clock- work, C. 15. 

Clock Caſes,” 12. e 

Coals, Chald. 24. e eee 

Caps Monmouth, - 42 F 40 
Velvet, Dez. 3-090! ie vl 

| Caps Plain, 3. an LOTTO. 

Candles, Doz. 785. 

Colours Paint, C. 2. 

Cards for Wool, Doz. x. 

Cards Game, Dor. 86. 111 

Canes, Doz. 4. 

Corks, groſs y. ee! 

Coats Waſte, Doz. 16. 

Camlets, 10. 

Cakes Rape, 17000. 

Coars Men, 73. 

Drawers, Cheſt 16. | | 

04 Dornix, 


* 
1 1 
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Dornix, Parcels 88. 
er _ ; 
Flannel, Yards 3 
5 Frames, Doz. 1. 343- 
Fringe Gold and Süver, 02 60. 2 1109 
Flakes, Buſh. 44 e l 
Fans, Doz. 4. . half. 043 101027 
Fuſtians Ends, 129. 
Fuſtick, C. 1. x4 OB. 
Glaſſes Hour, Doz. 10. 2 „inet! 
Glaſſes and Earthen Ware, 3940... 
Proſpect, a parcel. N cieobternc] 
Lakin r , afar 
Drinking, 2777. 15 ee 
Window, Cheſt 14. Ah 
Gloves, Doz. 750. F e 99 
Cotton, Dozi 2d d agg. 
Glue, C. 59. 20 1 
Gold Foreign, Oz. 3600. + 1. 6-14JE 
Guns Iron, - RE 
Gowns India, 6. Oi -Agol 
. Haberdaſhery, C. 4. qu. 1. 
Hoſe Thread, " Doz. 46. and half. 
Wool, 8 3861. 
Worſted, Doz. 1096. 
Cotton, Dor. y. 
Hoops, 5 73620. 
Hops, C. 74. 
Fats Beaver, 30. ' 
Caſtor, Doz. 127. 
Felts, Doz. 248. 280 
Caſtors and Beavers, Dog. T J. 5 
Harneſſes, pr. 2 2. 5 
Hair Kids, C. 132. 
Holſters, 23. 
Herrings Red, Bar. 15. Cade 36. 
Horſes, 10. | 


Horns 
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Horns Ram, 1000. | E bh 
Horn Plates, 766. 8 6 


Iron Jun 8. | „ b 


__ Wrought, C. 233. 
Jomp » groſs 34. Doz. 3. 
er eys, 5 
Lace Bone, Yards 94. n 
Thread, e eee 1 15 
Gold and Silver, J. 287%. 
Leather, J. 771. 
Wrought, and Shoes, 1864. 
Lead Fodder, 40. C. 546. 75 
| Black, J. 190. 
Red, C. 6. 
Linen Engliſh, Parcels 6. 
Linſey-Woolſey, Parcels 207. 
Leaves Lanthorn, 10200. 
Lampreys, 25000. 
Linſeed, qu. 40. 
Laſts Shoemakers, Doz. 13+ 
Mum, Bar. 23. 
Meal Wheat, qu. 7. Buſh. r. 
Oats, qu. * Buſh. 19. 
Maps Printed, ＋ 
Mills for Cyder, 6 
Nails, C. 270. 
Stubs, C. 58. 
Nets Fiſh, 1. 
Oll Linſeed, Gal. zo. 
Organs old, 1. 
Perpets and Serges, Parcels 1 $70. 
Perpets, Parcels 2928, 
Pictures, 28. 
Pieces of Eight, Parcels 7326 J. 
Peaſe, gu. 1. Buſh. 21. 
Pewter, C. 76. qu. 3. 
"70 Tobacco, groſs 475. 
Pots 
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Pots Earthen, 1425. oO effi rio; 
Plate wrought, Oz. 36. rok: 
Perriwigs, 81. a 4G 
Powder Gun, C. 633. 2. 3; . | 
Penniſtones, 2. "IE 


Pomatum, /. 1. 110 
Paper Brown, Ream 2m. 
Printed, Ream 2. g 9 


Powder blue, J. 139. lis Une 410 
Preſſes, 1. g |: 1 
 Paſteboard, groſs 10. II Ifguot 7 
Petticoats, 3. 7 GS 
Rugs, 13. oor A 
Iriſh, 130. | 
Ribbon Gold and Silver. Yards Rey 
Says, Parcels 1301. nt ot 
Says and Chennes, 12. ad TI 
Serges, 2374. S0 
Silk wrought, 2364. 05 | 
Thrown, J. 465. 


Waſte, J. 1970. 1 
Silk Stuff, Tardt 10. N K N 


Shovels, 34. 1 „ ct n 
Shoes, J. 3931. N 
6. 

Stuffs, Parcels 1918. 0 
Scrutore and Drawers, 6. 


Shot, C. 957. J. 28. 6 
Silver Foreign, Oz. 282242. 
Skins Calf, Doz. 1285. e 
Sheep, 149% n no gt2d 
Coney, .10800. Oc ata 
Coney roundings, 1. 17 
Beaver, 8. 
Goat Dreſt, Doz. 4 
Otter, 30. 
Fitch, 94. 


- 
F * | 
' 18 
. 
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Cat, 100. % 
Shreds of Fox Tails, 200, 
Sugar Loaf, C. bag N 
Stands, 2. 
Saddles, 232. 
Shot, C. 971. qu. I. 
Stones Fire, Load 20. 
Skreens, 2. | | 
Shavings Lanthorn, 1. £2) 
Scoups, Doz. 5. „ 
Starch, C. 4. 8 
Syder, Gal. 459. Hog ſhead S7- A n 
Soaps Cast 6. C. 1. 3 
Seed Clover, 545. 

Stone grind, Chal. 4. 

Spectacles and Cales, à parcel. 

Socks Cotton, Doz. 1. 
Socks and Caps, Doz. 26. 
Tables, N 
Trunks Neſts, 25. 

Tin, GC. 528. 

Tow, Doz. 1. 

Ticking, Parcels . 

Tankards Silver, 2 

Violins, Box 1. 

Varniſh, J. 48. 

Wool, Doz. 4. 

: Cotton, J. 17052. 
Spaniſh, Balls 7. 
Lambs, C. 15. 

* Coney, J. 67 
Wool Red, Dow's. £ 

| Beaver, J. 200. 
Weld, C. 1.1. 76. 

Wood, C. 24. 

Wax hard, J. 2466. oy 
Wax Bees, C. 17. 5 N 
: Ware 


* 
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Ware Upholſterers, a i 8 
Tin, a parcel. r 
| fra hk a parcel. 2 25 
Apothecary, C. 29. u. 3. 
n J. 76. 2 3. 
| Earthen, 4233. 
Waters Strong, Gal. 733. 
Sweet, Box I. 
Wood Olive, Caſe 2. 
Whiting, C. 10. 
Wheels Cart, pr. 3. 
» - %f » IASC BOT 
Yarn Mohair, J. 39639. 
SAR J. 101839. 1 


Exported by Gift, 


„ ap" bg . I. 56. " 

quavitz, Gal 10%. 8 

Argol, 2 3 „ 

Ar ela J. 800. 

Barras, Ells 50. 

Barrilla, C. 804. 

Beads Coral, J. 738. 

Bugles great, J. 700. 

Buckrams, 8. 

Brazelet, Tun 13. C. 1. 5 

Bone Whale, C. 4. 5 5 e e 

Camlets, Yards 65. | s 

Cambricks, Parcels 5. 
Demy, 12. 

Camphir, J. 2207. 

Canvas Spruce, Ells 4700. 

Cocoa, C. 159. 

Cochineel, J. 1540. 

Currans, C. 1842. 

Cinnamon, 1. 460. 


""Calicoes 
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Callicoes long, Parcels 60. 
Parcels 20274, © anos e ee ee. 

Checks, 58. e hot. 

Cloves, J. 93. r en een 

Coffee, C. 34. qu. 2. 

Capers, J. 97710. 


opper, J. 998. 8 
Calla Fiſtula, J. 4oy7ꝛm;.. 
Cowries, J. 88. | 
Chercolees, Parcels 40. 
Coral Fragment, J. 91. 
Whole, I. 183. 
Cambogium, J. 1116. 
8 Parcels 20. 
ontrayerva, J. 70. 
Ce 9 Py SOT: 
Duck Holland, Ells 2805. | 
Diaper, Yards 254. 
Dates, C. 18. 
Diptimus, J. 600. 
Figs, C. 322. 10 
Fi Stock Titling, 9000. 
Fuſtick, C. 4. 
Galbanum, J. 242. 
Gauls, C. 1604. 
Gallingal, J. 1000. 
Gumanimæ, J. 1o yo. 
Tragant, /. 2550. 
Lack, J. 100. 
Guttz, J. fo. 
Ginger dry, C. 100. 
Green, J. 3502. 
Gingams, Parcels 39. 
Hides red, Parcels 1444- 
Cow, 5371. 
Guiny, 300. 
Harfords, EJs 1 yoo. 
IS 1 Hemp, 
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Hemp, C. 40. 


Herba Longes, 200. 


Incle, J. 89. 


Wrought, doz. 12. 
Indigo, J. 6238. 
Iron, Tuns 77. C. yo. 


Iron Spaniſh, Tun 9. and a half. 
Lawns Sletia, Parcels 1222 


Linen, Ells 3247. 
Scotch, Yards 100. 


German, Ells 88284. 


Litmus, J. 40. 

Lapis Tutiæ, C. 25. 
Lignum Vitæ, C. 20. 
Musk, Oz. 1180. 

Cod, doz. 160. 
Mace, IJ. 32. 
Mohair, 1028. 
Muſlin, Parcels 8. 
Nails, C. 8. 

Neckcloths Callico, 600. 
Neckcloths 2000, 

Cloths ſingle, 240. 
Nilles, Parcels 320. 
Nehallowes, parcels 42. 
Nux Vomica, /. 1100. 
Nutmegs, J. 156. 


Oil, Tun 12. and a quarter. 


Ozenbrigs, Ells 31788. 
Oculus India, J. 1800. 
Opium, J. 227. 
Oil Olive, Gal. 216. 
Sallad, Gal. 1 2. 
Olibanum, C. 112. 
Pintadoes, 1 30. 
Pepper, J. 16470. 
Pallampores, parcels 5. 


for Improvement 


_ 


Penaſles 
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Penaſſes, parcels 65. 
Polium Montanum, J. foo. - 
Plates double and ſingle, 2 300. 
Raiſins, C. 102. 9 719. 
Rice, C. 7z. BOY 
Romals, parcels 535. 
Rangoes, parcels 200. 
Nhubab, J. 214. | 
Sugar White, C. 299. 
Brown, C. 6779. 
Silk Perſian, parcels 1. 
Raw, I. 22438. 
Wrought, I. 1033. 
Wrought with Silver and Gold, 5 6. 
Soap Gs C. „ 0; 
Soap, C | 
216. dag J. 604. 
Sanguis Draconis, 72 252. 
Shell Tortois, 972. 
Sal Armoniacum, J. foo. 
Stick lack, C. 80. 
Senna, J. 40. 
Sced Pearl, Oz. 200 
Worm, J. 168. 
Cummin, /. 10. 
Carroway, J. 76. 
Fennel, J. 14. ©. 
Annis, C. 56. | 
Stuffs Guinea, parcels fo. | 
Silver 4 l, 74 
| Sumach, C „ Pa. 
Skins Bear, 171. 
Fox, 462. 
Mincks, 406. 
Otters, 207. 
Gray, 1080. 
Viſſers, 260. 


$ 
1 
y 
1 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


— — 2 


— —— He Ne 


i 
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Cat, 200. * 
Woolf, 97. | 
Racoon, p 
Timber, 6. 45 
Beaver, 600. 
Thread Siſters, J. 6. 
Brown, J. 103. 
Twine, C. 12. 
Tobacco Virginia, J. 75697. 
Bermudas, /. 930. 


 Tykes, 18. 


Tea, J. 250. 
Tar, Laft x. Bar. 340. 
Termerick, J. 7986. 
Wine Rheniſh, Fats 34. 

Port, Tun 24. Hog ſbead 2. 

Madera, Pipes 4. Hog ſhead 1. 

Canary, Pipes 18. 

Sherry, Buts 28. 

Alicant, Buts 28. 
Wares 5 par. 5. 
Wax Bees, C. 231. 
Wood Log, Tun 76. 
Wood Baſt] let, Tun 72 

Box, Tun 14. C. 4. 

Red, C. 5. 
Wyre Latin, C. 2 

Stech, 4.450. -- 
Wool Spanith, Bags 54. 
Cotton, J. 74162. ri: CF avg 
Yarn Mohair, Sacks 7. and 7. 74162. frei? 
Cotton, 7. $6239. 4. 2 


Ships 
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Ships Inward, 
From 
Mſterdam, 3 Ships. 
A Alicant, 1. 
arbadoes, 3. i 
Bruges, 3. & -® 
Bremen, t. | | 
Belfaſt, FRE 
Canaries, 2. 
Cowes, t. 
Cadiz and Leghorn, 1 
Cadiz, 2. 
Dunkirk, 3. 
Dort, 2 
Downs, 1. 
Dublin, 1. 
Diep, 3. 
Figara, I. 
France, 1. 
Friezland, I. 
Gallicia, I. 
CONN I 
Havre de Grace, I. 
Hamburgh, 1. 
eng 1. 
Lisbon, 2 
Limerick, 1. 
Malaga, | oye” 
Middicburghs 1. * 
Madera, 1. 
New - AP 
Norway, 1. 
X New-England, 1 
Oſtend, 2. 
Oporto, 26. 
Rotterdam, 7. 
w_ 1 = | Scotland 
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Scotland, . 15 | 
St. Sebaſtian, 1. POTS 
Scanderoon, 1. 2 net Mi Þ 
Tavilla, 1. 

Virginia, 1. 
In all, Ships 93. 


Ships Outward. 


Mſterdam, 3. 
Bourdeaux, 3. 

Barbadoes, 4. 
Bruges, 1 
France, 2. 
Farro, 1. 
8 Þ 

ottenbergh 
Galicia, 15 LY 
Guinea, 5. 
Guernſey, 1 
Gaunt, 2. 
Hamburgh, 3. 
Ireland, 2. 
Jamaica, * 
Lisbon, 2. 
Middleburgh, r. 
Maeſland Sluice, 1 
9 

Og rto, 3. 
Rotrerdam, 3. 
Rouen, 3 
Sound, I. 
St. Laurence, 2. 
Scotland, 6. 
Streights, 1. 
St. Malo's, 1 
Zealand. 1. 
In all, Ships 62. 
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Ne | y 


Vol. II. Noms. I. N 


— 


A token for ſhip-boys, or plain-failing made 
more plain and ſhort than uſually, in three 
particular methods. 3s 


1. JD Y ordinary numbers, fo plain and eaſy, that 
4 by two little tables, that may without 

difficulty be comprehended in a ſmall o#avo 
leaf, a very novice in arzthmetick may with much 
ſpeed and exactneſs find the particular differences 
of latitudes, and departures of any courſes and 
diſtances, together with the general (or total) 
diſtance of latitude, the departure, courſe, and 
diſtance belonging to any traverſe, without any 
other traverſe table, book or iuſtrument whatſoever. 

2, By artificial ſigns, tangents, and logarithms 
of numbers, doing all the ſame work in a new 
method, together with the reduction of Jeagaes 
and miles of departure into degrees and minutes of 
longitude. * 
3. By compaſſes and a cheap ſcale, by help 
whereof, and a few counters, one that cannot 
read may be taught to do moſt of the ſame work 
in a mechanical way, with much ſpeed and com- 
petent exactneſs. 


In a letter to the publiſber from Adam Mar- 
tindale, a lover of the mathematicks, 
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To Mr. John Houghton, Fellow of che Royal- 


Society. 


Honoured Sir, | | * 
H done ſome little at your requeſt towards 


the improvement of husbandry, I was 
ſorry to think I could no way aſſiſt in order to the 
advancement of trade : but confidering with my 
ſelf, that as navigation is the ſoul of trading with 
all tranſmarine people, ſo 5KiIful ſeamen, in a due 
Proportion for number and quality, are the bones 
and ſinews, as moneyed merchants are the fleſh 
and blood, and well-rigged men of war, the trunk 
and tearing teeth of this great elephant; I made 
account that trading might well gain ſome little by 
it, if plain-ſailing, which is the ſeamens A. B. C. 
were rendred more welcome to our fry of young ſters 
by ſuch methods as theſe papers exhibit, being all 
deſigned to be cheap, ſhort, ſound and plain: as to 
_ the two former, cheapneſs and ſhortneſs, 1 appeal 
to any man that hath eyes and brains; for the 
third, Zo all artiſts; and for the fourth, to ſuch 
f them as will take the pains to try them prafii- 
cally in the inſtruction of youth; and in the mean 
time to my ſcholars, whereof ſome are (for their 
time) notable ſeamen, otbers in @ way in order 
 thereunto; one of them being a perſon of honour, 
and reſolved to ſerve his King and country in ma- 
ritime affairs (in due time) with his notable brisk 
parts and ſpirit , being by his occaſions ſummoned 
up to London before I had time to prepare him ſuf 
ficiently, writes thus to me, 


SIR, 
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I would not omit the firſt opportunity to give 
you thanks for your care in inſtructing me in fo 


| ai a method; and I do not queſtion, if I had 


ayed, but that I might have received as much 
advantage from you as I can in this place, for I 
find your method, according to my apprehenſi- 
on, to be more profitable, c. . 

And yet this young nobleman was inſtructed by 
me only in the ſecond method, which of the three 
has the moſt of difficulty, and then more than now - 
for neither the firſt nor third, nor the directive 
figures and letters in the firſt table upon every 
point, zor the rules referring to them (which be- 
long to all thoſe methods equally) were before our 
parting ſo much as thought of by me. But baving 
had experience for theſe many years of the loga- 
rithmetical way, and being aſſured that the other 
two agree with it, I have ſent you all together, ho- 
ping they may be of more publick advantage (if care- 
fully printed) than any mathematical contrivance 
of mine that ever yet ſaw the light : and however, 
defiring to be furniſhed (without the pains of tran- 
ſcription) with ſome copies for the uſe of the friends 
and ſcholars 0 


SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, 
A. Martindale. 


"2 Concerning 
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Concerning Plain Sailing. 


Hen a ſhip fails from any one c place to 
another, four things are conſiderable, 
whereof two are e the other two required. 


The given things are, 
1. The diſtance ſailed in leagues or miles, found 
by the log- line, or otherwile. 
2. The coarſe anſwering to ſome rhomb or 
point of the compaſs (or part thereof) as when 
we ſay it failed South South Eaſt 51 leagues ; 
6 is he diſtance, and F. F. E. is the courſe, 
here note, that though rhombs be ſpiral lines 
upon the globe, winding by little and little to- 
wards the poles; in ſuch ſhort diſtances as we 
are concerned in, the deviation is ſo little from 


firait lines, that we conſider them as if they 
were perfectly frair. | 


The things required, are; | 
1. The difference of latitude, that is, "hip far 


in any meaſures, as miles, leagues, &c. the ſbip 


1s gotten more North or South than the place is 
from which ſhe ſet /ail ; for which, chroughout 
this paper this is the mark, D. L. 

2. The departure, that is, how far the ſhip 
is more Eaſt or Weſt than the place whence ſhe 
ſailed, reckoned by the ſame meaſures that the 


D. L. is; the characters for departure being DE. 
or Dep. 


Concerning which take theſe obſervations. | 


1. If a ſhip fails directly North or South, the 


whole diſtance Han, Is. D. L. without any 4e. 
pariure. $3 
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2. If ic ſail full Ezft or Weſt, the whole di. 
fance jailed is DE. without any D. L. 
3. If it ail North-Eaſt, South - Eaſt, North- 
Meß, or SFouth-Weſt, the D L. and DE, are 
equal, and each of them leſs than the diſtance. 
4. In all other courſes, ſave thoſe eight afore- 
named, the D. L. and DE, are unequal, and 
each of them (conſidered ſingly) leſs than the 
diſtane. 2 Ja n 
F. If its courſe be nearer to the North or South 
point than either the Eaſt or Weſt, the D. L. is 
greater than the DE. but contrarily, if the 
courſe be nearer the Eaſt of Jeſt point than ei- 
ther North or South, the Dep. is greater than 
the D. L. | N . 
Which laſt note is of ſingular uſe, not only 
to find out D. L. and Dep. but alſo courſes and 
diſtances in ſome caſes, as will hereafter appear 
plainly. A» ; POT o , 2 
In the interim take notice of theſe following 
tables. ; e | * 


A table of Rhombs or Points of the Compaſs. 


. North. | | — 
N. by W. 1. D L. N. DE. W. N. by E. 1. DL. N. Dep. E. 
N. N. W. 2. DL. N. DE. W. N. N. E. 2. Dl. N. D E. E. 
N. W. by N. 3. DL. N. DE. W. N. E. by N. 3. DL. N. D E. E. 
N. W. 4. DL. N. DE. W.] N. E. 4 DL. N. 2 * E. 
N. W. by W. 3. DE. W. DL. N. N. E. by E. 3. DE. E. DL. N. 
W. N. W. 2. DE. W. DL. N. E. N. E. 2. D E. E. DL. N. 
W. by N. 1. DE. W. DL. N. E. by N. 1. Dep. E. DL. N. 
Weſt. — — 1 — 3 Eaſt 
W. by S. 1. Dep. W. DL. S.] E. by S. 1. DE. E. DL. S. 
W. S. W. 2. DE. W. D L. S.] E. S. E. 2. D E. E. DL. S. 
S. W. by W. z. DE. W. DL. S. S. E. by E. 3. DE. E. DL. S. 
8. W. 4. DE. W. 2 D L. S.] 8. E. r BE. E. = D L. S. 
S. W. by S. 3. D L. S. D E. W. S. E. by S. 3. DL. S. DE. E. 
S. 8. W. 2. DL. S. D E. W. S. S. E. 2. DL. S. DE. E. 
S. by W. 1. DL. S. Dep. W. S. by E. 1. DL. S. DE. E. 
e South. 


+ 
0-4 
— 
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In this table the point of interſection near A. 
repreſents the place whence the ſhip ſailed ; the 
downright line from North to South, the meri- 
dian of that place; and the zraverſe line from 
North to Eaſt denotes that parallel to the equi- 
noctial, that the place whence ſhe ſailed is ſituate 
under. The extremities of the lines point out 
the four cardinal points or rhombs of the compaſs, 
Eaft, Weſt, North and South: the other inter- 
mediate points being named in order as they ſtand 
on the mariner's compaſs ; the main uſe of which 
table is this „ . 

Knowing the former marks for difference of 
latitude and departure, and that E. ſtands for 

Eaſt, W. Weſt, N. North, and S. South, find 
the given courſe in the table, and that which 
followeth its name, ſatisfieth you of three 
things, 5 
1. How many points (1, 2, 3, or 4.) your 
courſe is from the next cardinal point, by the fi- 
gure immediately following. or 

2. Whether the D. L. be N. or S. and the 
DE. whether E. or W. by the characters next 
after the figure. 

. Whether D. L. or DE. be greater by their 
order, for the greater is ever named firſt, and 
the leſs after. As in example. 

If the cour/e be F. E. by E. by looking' it in 
the table we find it to be three points from the 
next cardinal rhomb, viz. E. for ſo the figure 3 
next after its name in the fable tells you: the 
DE. is E. and the D. L. is S. and the DE. is 
greater than the D. L. as the order wherein 
they are ſet down ſnews. 


TI. able 
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II. Table of Sines, Co-ſines, Tangents, &c. | fit 
ted to every quarter of à point, from 1 quarter 


10 4 points (incluſive) which are 


need in this method of working. 


The Firſt Part of the Table. 


> ww WW W 1 N 8 Dd N | — 3 | — 


QD L. & D E for: 
11 48 | par. 
2 | 978 | g9fz2 | 
3 | 1466 | 9891 

o | Toft 9808 
r | 2427 9701 
2 | 2902 [95 

3 | + foo | 9416 | 
0 | 3927 9230 
1 | 4274 | 9g04t 

2 | 4713 | 8820 
3 | 141 | 8577 

o | 55ys | 8314 
T | yoyy | 8033. 
2 | $343 | 7731 

3 | 671f | 7410 
„ 


A. N. 


409 
983 


1482 


all that we 


1089 


The 
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Prͤhe Second Part of the Table. 


— 


. 


th _ 


* 


—_ 


ar : r 
1 M | Ar. Sines. Ar. Coſine N Ar. Cotang. 


37 8. 990660. 9. 997910 8. 9927501. 007250 

269. 166307 9. 9952789. 171089 10. 828971 
159. 2902369, 991749. 298662 

14 | 03 | 9: 385192 9. 9868099. 398383 | 10. 60161) 

16529. 462616 |9. 980904 9. 481712 jo. 518288 
19 | 41 | 9. 527400 [9- 973852|9 553548 10 446452 
2230 9. 582340 9. 965615 9. 617224] 0. 382776 


D 
2 | 48 | 8. 6888929. 9994818. 689381 | 11. 310619 
5 
8 
11 


ro. 701338 


. 


2518 | 9: 630792 9. 9562089. 674584 | 10. 325416 
28 | 07 | 9: 6732689. 945463 9. 727805 | 10. 272195 
30| 56 | 9. 710997 9. 933309 9. 77762810. 222372 
33 | 45 | 9: 744739 9. 9198469. 824892 | 1o.-175108 
36 | 33 | 9. 774899 9. 904898 9. 870001 | 10. 129999 
39 | 22 | 9. 802282 19. 888237 9. 914044 | 10. 085956 
42 | 11 | 9. 827049 [. 869818 9, 957231 | 10. 042769 
45 00 |9. 849485 19. 849481 io. oo | 10.- 000000 


_— 


This table is divided into two parts, whereof 
the firſt part is all that I ſhall commend to the 
preſent conſideration of my young ſeaman, that 
underſtands nothing of logarithms, but intend 
to ſpeak a little fox the u'e of them that are 
verſed in ſuch things, towards the end of this 
ſhort diſcourſe. 1. jr £054 

In the firſt part of the fable are only five 
ſmall columns; the firſt and ſecond are marked 
at the top, K. for rhombs, and ©, for quarters, 
where they begin with 1 ©. and with 4 K. For 
though the famous Sturmy (as I remember) af- 
firmeth, that never any man ſtecred nearer than 
to half a point; yet becauſe quarters are menti- 

oned in traverſes, I have made the table twice 


o 
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ſo large as it needed to have been, upon that 
ſuppoſition, that all ſeeming ground of complaint, 
for want of exactneſe, might be prevented. In 
the third and fourth columns you have the dif- 
ference of latitude and departure anſwering to one 
ſingle league or mile, or other meaſure upon every 
point, and quarter point in the table; and in the 
fifth, noted at the head with A. V. (that is, an- 
gular numbers) you have ſuch numbers as will 
readily help you to find the angle of the gourſe 
(reckoned from the next cardinal point, E. W. 
N. or S.) the D. L. and DE. being given. I 
choſe rather to give theſe plain names to thoſe 
columns, which my younger ſeaman is liker to 
underſtand, than to tell him of natural fines, 
co- ines and tangents, and how theſe agree and 
diſagree with ſuch as he may find in ſome ma- 
thematical books, which to him would be per- 
fect gibberiſh, Let us then without any more 
ado come to the uſes; and the firſt great one is 
as followeth: 3 | 
_ 1. Part. Having the courſe and diſtance ſailed, 
to find D. L. and D E. look the courſe given in 
the former table, and by direction of the figure 
immediately following its name, find it in the 
firſt (or firſt and ſecond) column of the ſecond 
table, and taking out the numbers over againſt 
it in the third and fourth column, multiply them 
ſeverally by the diſtance given, and from both 
products ſeparate four figures towards the right 
hand, with a prick of your pen, a ſhort line, or 
any other diſtinction; ſo ſhall thoſe products be 
one the D. L. and the other DE. anſwerable to 
that cour/e, accounted the number before the 
pricks or lines to be whole numbers, and thoſe 
after them decimal parts | 


But 


W. and 16.4561 for D. L. 


« 
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Bur then to know whether is D. L. and which 
the D E. and whether D. L. be N. or S. and 
D E. E. or M. the viewing again of your courſe, 
that which follows it in the ſame line, muſt in- 
form you. 19 8 


Examples to make this plain. 


Example 1. If a ſhip fail Yeft-North-Weſt 43 
Teaguts or miles, J find in the firſt table, that 
FW. N. I. is attended by the figure 2. (ſhew- 
ing it is only two points from the next cardinal 
point, viz. W.) and looking 2 rhombs in the 
firſt column of the ſecond table, I find over a- 
8 it 3827 and 9239 in the third and 

ourth column, which being multiplied ſeverally 
by 43 (the diſtance given,) and four figures caſt 


* 


off towards the right hand, | 
they give 16. 4761 and 3827 9239 
39. 7277. whereof one 43 3 
muſt ſignify D. L. and the — — 
other Dep. And viewing 11481 27717 
again my coarſe in the firſt 17308 36956 
able, J find the DE. i W —— — 
and D. L. N. and that the 16.4561 39.7277 
DE. is greater than D. L. D. L. N. DE. W. 
(being firſt named in that 
courſe) and therefore I mark 39. 727 for Dep. 
N as in the mar- 
gin. c | | 


Example 2. Suppoſe the ſecond courſe be W. 
by S. 51 leagues, the figures following its name 
in the firſt table direct me to 1 in the firſt 
column of the ſecond table, and that to 1951 ooo 

980 
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o808 in the third and fourth; which being 
uſed as in the laſt exam- "Þ 


ple; that is multiplied by 1951 9808 
the diſtance, and the rhomb ſl 51 
in the firſt table again con? -?: —: 


ſulted, 1 find the D. L. to 195: 9808 
be 9. 9501 S. and the DE. 9755 49040 


jo. o208 W. — 
. | 9.ofor f0.0208 


| 8 8. DE. W. 
Example 3. Suppoſe the . 
third courſe be directly N. | 
35 leagues. Then by the | 
firſt rule before the firſt | 
table 35, will be all North 35 D. L. N. o. DE. 
D. L. and no departure, 
which I thus marx. | 

Example 4. Suppoſe ſhe be carried by a cur- 
rent directly Eaſt 29 leagues. Then by the ſe- 
cond rule before the fr „ : | 
table, the D. L. will be o. o. D. L. 29. D E. E. 
and the Dep. 29. E. as e 
here I have ſet it in the 
margin. | 

Example 5. Suppoſe ſhe bears up N. W. by 
W. N. 111 leagues, I find N. W. by W. (by 
the firſt table) to be three rhombs diſtant from 
the next carainal point, viz. W. and point 
more N. makes it 3 1 


* 


rhombs and 2 quarters, i 
which ſought in the firſt — — — — 
and ſecond column of the 6343 7731 


ſecond table, directs me to 6343 7731 
6343 and 7731, which 63433 7731 

ſeverally multiplied, gives 
70. 4073 and 87. 8141. 70.4073 85. 8141 
And now conſulting my D. L. N. DE. 4 
| ”— table, 


——— —— 


— — 


. Ne 


N E. by N. 4 N. 11 leagues. 
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table, | find that N. W. by W. is but three 
points from the Meſt, conſequently N. W. by 
W. 2 N. can be but three points two quarters, 
which muſt needs be nearer to W. than N. 
(N. W. which is four points, being the exact 
middle) and conſequently by the laſt rule before 
the firſt table 70. 4073 denotes D. L. N. and 85. 


8141 DE. W. 


Example 6. Then ſuppoſing ſhe fails South- 


Weſt 2, Weſt 19 leagues, finding S. W. in the 


firſt table, and 4 following it (ſhewing that it is 
equally diſtant four points both from S. and W.) 
I conclude that 4 more to the weſtward, being 
abated from 4 points, her courſe being only 3 
points (or rhombs) and 2 from the Weſt, whereas 
it is 4 rhombs and 3 quarters from the South; and 
this tells me beforehand, that the departure He} 
will be greater the D. L. S. and to try what they 
will be, I knowing the numbers yyy, and 8033, 


to be anſwerable to 3 points, 1 quarter in the /e- 


cond table, multiply them by _ TIN 
19. and find their reſults tobe Foy. 8033. 
11, 3147 D. L. S. and 15. 9. „ 
8D r 


— re ———_—_—_—_—_—— 


Example 7. Suppoſe ſhe be F. 3595. 72297. 


driven by a contrary wind, por. $8033- 


( notwithſtanding endeavours - 
to bear up againſt it) almoſt 11 N 7.2627 
a quite contrary, courſe, viz, DL. S. DE. W. 
It appears by the firſt table, by inſpection, that 
N. E. by E. is but 3 points from N. and there- 
fore & nearer to the N. brings us within 2 points 
and 3 quarters; and over againſt 2 rhombs 
| | X 3 quarters 

3 ö 


. 
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uarters in the ſecond table, 5 
f 100 7141. and 8577. which 5141. 8577. 
upon multiplication, give me 11. 11. 
5. 6551 DE. and 9 4347 D. I. 
N. comparing the products with 5141. 8577. 
the laſt rule before the firſt ta- 7141. 8777. 
ble. Having thus ſhewed in all ——— - 
_ neceſſary varieties, how the 5.655. 9. 4347. 
DL. and D E. may be truly DE. E. DL. N. 
found of every ſingle courſe in . 
a traverſeʒ the next work muſt be to bring them 
all into one, that the D. L. and D E. of the 
whole zraver/e may appear : to effect which, 
make a table with ſeven columns, in the firſt 
whereof pur letters repreſenting the 8 
places, where and whither the ip ſailed; in 
the ſecond, the courſes; im the third, the diſtan- 
ces; and in the other four, noted with E. W. 
N. S. the D. Ls. with Deps. found, that is E. 
D E. in the E. Col. W. DE. in the W. Col. 
and ſo likewiſe N. D. L. under N. and S. D. L. 
J i nant ac 3 . 
[But obſerve by the way, that you need not 
to put down all the decimal fractions (for ſuch 
they be) which you were directed to ſeparate 
from the reſt of your produ#s by a prick or ſhort 
line; but only two of them after every prick, 
for the other two are very inconſiderable. 
Having thus ſet them in their due order, ſum 
up every column, and obſerving whether the 
ſum of the Eaſt or Weſt departure is le/5, ſub- 
tract it from the greater; and do the like by 
the /ums of the N. and S. diſt. of latitudes : 4 
ſhall their differences or remainders ſhew the 
D E. and D. L. of the whole traverſe, as appears 
in this example, being the computation of the 7 
courſes beforementioned. 


Places. 
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Places. Courſes. Lane." . 

From A. to B. V. N. V. 43] E. IV. | N. | S. 

| *% 139- 7216. 45109. 

From B. to C.] V. by S. [51 50.02 9 
| 


3 From C. to D. „ 35 oo. oo oo. oo [z5. 


2 


N E. E. 29 29 oo 
5 From E. to F. M. by 5 95.81 704 


2 N. 
6 From F to G. $19 15.26 1 
1 my og. 43[21.26 
5 From G. to H. N. E. by E. 5 906% 131.28 
4 E. — 156.5621. 26] 
| 34-65 ͤ 
| 110.02 


x 


_ - | 2 | 1 


B „ 


4 


Here it is apparent, that in the whole tra- 
verſe the ſhip is more northerly by more than 
110 leagues than the place A. and more to the 
Weſt by 156 leagues and more. 

Note, Thar in all theſe four columns we ſum 
up the leagues and parts, as if they were all 
whole numbers, and ſubſtratt᷑ likewiſe as if ney 
were fo, only keeping leagues and parts diſtin 

by pricks: and if any one that knows not how 
to do it, be deſirous to underſtand how to turn 
ſuch parts as theſe into quarters of leagucs, or 
miles (if the meaſure be given in miles) let him 
multiply any ſuch decimal parts by four; and if 
the produ# conſiſt of any more figures, than thoſe 
parts did before they were ſo multiplied, the 


firſt figure in the product ſhews the number of 
& quarters; 


* 
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quarters; but if not, then the decimals contained 
no quarter in them. Thus the ſum of the Eaſt 
column being thirty four leagues, and ſixty five 
parts of a league, if you multiply ſixty five by 
four, the product will be 260, which being a 
number of three figures (reckoning the cypher, 
as in theſe caſes we always muſt) whereas 65, 
before it was multiplied, conſiſted only of two; 
the firſt figure of 260, wiz. 2, ſhews chat two 
quarters were contained in the 65; but in the 
differences remaining by ſubſtraction, 16 be- 
longing to 156 and , oz belonging to 110, there 
is no quarter contained; for 16 multiplied by 4, 
is but 64, and .o2 multiplied by 4, is but. 08, 
neither of which conſiſt of any more figures 
than they did before they were multiplied. In 
the ſame manner decimal parts of miles may be 
brought into furlangs, being multiplied by 8, 
and Jeagues into furlongs by multiplying them 
8 „ next work that this table is uſeful for 
is to direct to find the courſe, the D. L. and 
DE. being given, which may be thus done: 
Annex four cyphers to the ler of them, and 
divide by the greater; then ſeek the quotient or 
next numbers you can find to it in the fifth co- 
lumn of the ſecond table, and over againſt it in 
the ſirſt, or firſt or ſecond column, you have the 
diſtance of the courſe. from the next cardinal 
ſoin /. Suppoſe then I would know upon what 
rhomb or quarter the courſe is from the place A. 
whence the ſhip ſer ſail, to the place H. where 
ſhe is; and conſequently the courſe leading back 
again from H to A. I know it is neareſt to the 
W. point of all the cardinal points; for the Dep. 
is not only W. but greater than the D. L. N. 
Taking this for certain, I annex four cyphers to 
VoL. IV. Q 110.01 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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110. 02 the difference of latitude, whereby it 
becomes 110.020000, and this being divided by 
156, 16, the DE. the quotient is 7109, for 
which look in the fifth column of the ſecond ta- 
ble, and finding not it, but 6682 (which of all 
in that column is next to ir) over againſt 3 
rhombs, I conclude the courſe is more than 3 
rhombs from the W. point towards the N. which 
is N. W. by W. And then to know the courſe 
back again, if you be ignorant of it, and have 
neither compaſs, coir fetal nor tide- table, to 
find the point directly e to that you laſt 
found, nor judgment to find it in the firſt table 
of this paper, take this plain general rule, which 
a child of ſeven years old may be made caſily 
to underſtand: turn the fimple names, whereof 
your new-found point is compounded, into their 
_ oppoſites, that is E. into W. and W. into E. 
and ſo likewiſe turning N. into S. and S. into N. ſo 
ſhall you have the oppoſite point. So here turning 
N. into S. and W. twice into E. you have the 
oppoſite point, viz. S. E. by E. which in the 
Irſt table you will find to be juſt ſo many points 
from E. towards S. as N. W. by W. is from 
W. towards the W. 9 

3. Having now the D. L. and DE. of the 
whole zraver/e from A. to H. and the courſes 
1 them, viz. N. W. by W. from 
A. to H. and S. E. by E. back again from H. 
to A. The next work is to find their diſtance, 
which is eaſily done thus, by this general rule. 

Having obſerved whether the DE. or D. L. 
found, is leſs, take notice what decimal places 
belong to that leſs number, and make them up 
to four by annexing cyphers, if there be not 
four places already; then divide by the number 

| | Fu 3 
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in the third column of the ſecond table over againſt 
the courſe. Gs We. 

So (for example) in the caſe before us, D. L. 
110.02 being the leſs for the DE. is 156. 16) 
and having only two places of decimals, (viz. oz) 
I annex two cyphers, and e | 


dividing 110. 0200 by Leagues 


F556 which I find in the 5G) r 10.0200(198 


third column over againſt ſof6 

the courſe, (which is 3 — 

rhombs) my quotient for 4460 
the diſtance is 198 L. as „ 
here ars. — — 
And this is ſo near the. 44760 
exact truth, that I little 44448 
queſtion but that he which — — 
truſteth to large tra ver ſe- 1 


tables for the DE. and D. I. e 
then finds out the courſe: and diſtance, either by 
Cunter's lines, or by trigonometry, eſpecially if 


he takes his logarithms and artificial fines, co 


fines and tangents, only of five places, belides 
their index (as is very uſual) ſhall ordinarily fail 
of coming ſo near. Thus much for the ff part 
of the table. | 1 LM 


The ſecond part is intended for ſuch as under- 


ſtand the nature of logarithms, and artificial ſines 
and fangents; and therefore I ſhall be brief in 
my notes concerning it, being theſe. 

1. Here are all the artificial fines, coſines, tan- 
gents, and cotangents, with the degrees and mi- 
nutes of the quadrant prefixed to them, anſwer- 
ing to all points and quarters, from one quarter 
to four points, which if the artiſt will but ex- 


amine once by a good table to correct the errors, 
if any ſhould be committed by tranſcription, or 


Printing, he hath all the a#rificial fines, coſines, 
„ mb tangents 


0 
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tangents and cotangents, before him in this littie 
compaſs, that there is any occaſion for in work- 
ing a traverſe ; yea, the cotangents might be 
ſpared, fave to make the table more complete 
and uſcful to other ends. ST es. 
21. According to this ſhort method there is no 
occaſion to mention any more than, four points; 
no courſe being more than ſo from the next car- 
dinal point. | . 1 
3. Whereas youths are oft ſore puzzled in 
their conceptions about their rules, in the com- 
mon way of teaching, viz. 1 | 
As radius to the diſtance; ſo Cofine Uo 1 D. L. 
N e f\ 1 
Not eaſily apprehending (as J have ſufficient ex- 
perience) when and why the D. L. and DE. muſt 
be taken as the work produceth them in ſome 
caſes; and when, and for what reaſon they 
muſt be counter- changed in others. The firſt 
table, with the rule next before it, and the 
practice upon them hitherto (which is as appli- 
cable to the way of working, as the former) 
makes that caſe ſo plain, that without ſupine 
negligence, an error that way can ſcarcely be 
committed. | | 
4. To find the D.L. and DE. (the courſe 


and diſtance being given, and former rules un- 


1 


der ſtood) add to the artificial fine of the courſe, 


the lag. of the diſtance, and from their ſum, ei- 


ther /ubſtraf 10.000000, or caſt 10. from its 
index; do the like alſo by the coſine, ſo ſhall the 
remainders of thoſe ſums be the logarithms of 
the D. L. and DE. which that you may the 
better underſtand, and fee the agreement of this 
work with the former, I ſhall go again over 
five of the ſeven examples foregoing; for two 
of them, viz. the third and fourth need not 

& a 


% 
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farther conſideration, till they come to be placed 
in a table. ; i of f AT tl 

Example 1. W. N. W. 43 Leagues. 


Sine 22. 4. 30. 5.9. 382840 Ces 32. 4.30-m, 9965655 
Log. 4. 1-033468 Log. 43. 1633468 


DL. N. 16. 45. 1. 216308 DE. W. 39. 72. 1. 5990 


No 7 | 1 | . WA $7 
Sine 11. d. 15. n. 9. 290236 Coſine 11. 15. | 9.991574. 
FO Re TC 707579 Log. bl.” : 707570 


D L. S. 9.95 F 0.997806 PDE. W. 50. o2. 1.699144 


Example F. N. W. by W. 2 N. 111 Leagues. 
1 Sine 39. 22. 9. 802282 Coſine 30. d. 11. m. 9. 888237, 
Log. 11. 111. 2. 045323 Log. 111 2.045323 


— — — 


— —— 


DL. N. 70. 40. 1. 847 605 D E. W. 85. 81. 1.933 560 


Example 6. S. W. 2 W. 19 Leagues. 


Sine 36. 4. 33. 1. 9.774899 Co. 36. d. 33. 1. 9. 204898 
Lag. 19. 1.278753 Log. 19. 1. 278752 


DL, S. 11. 31. 1.033652 D E. W. 18. 26. 1.783657 


Example 7. N. by N. 4 N. 11 Leagues. 


Sine 30. d. 56. m. 9. 710997 Cofine 30. 36. 9. 933369 
e e,, © - NO ROnags 


— — — — 


D E. E. 5. 6s. ©. 752390 D L. N. 9. 43. o. 974762 


Thus you ſee here there is a perfect agreement 
between this method and the former, and con- 
ſequently if theſe examples, together with thoſe 
twort hat needed no working, were made into a 
| Q 3 1M 
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table, and ſummed up, and ſubſtraction made as 
before! the D. L. and DE. of the whole tra- 
verſe would be as before, viz. 16. 16 L. DE. 
W. and 110. 02. L. D. L. N. 

J. Having thus obtained the DE. and D. L. 
this is the rule to find 
the courſe, as the greater Log. 1 10.02-2.041 471 
to the 1%, ſo is the ra- Radius. 10.000000/ 
dius to the ow or —— 
the courſe. | 12.041471 


So adding radius to Log 175 16. 2. 193 9 
the Jog. of 110.02. and 


ſubſtracting thence the . 7. 9. 847902 : 
log: of 156. 16. and 
the remainder being 9. $4790. being ſought a- 

mongſt the tangents in the ſecond table, I cannot 
find it exactly, 255 I ſee it is more than 9.824892. 
which anſwereth to the 33. d. 45. m. or 3 rhombs, 
and leſs than 9.870001, which is over againſt 
36. d. 33. m. or 3 rhombs, and 1 quarter; fol 
take it for 3 rhombs to which it is near, though 
ſomewhat more, and conclude it to be about 
N. W. by W. 

6. Having thus the courſe and the number 

\ 110.02, to which it anſwereth, the diſtance may 

be found by this rule. 
As the ine of the courſe is to the leſer num- 
ber, (whether D. L. or DE.) ſo is radius to te 
diftance : I therefore add rad. to the log. of the 
leſs number 110.02. and the ine of the cause, 
viz. 33 d. 45 m. or 3 
rhombs being then ſub: Log. 110. o2. 2.541471 
{tracted, the i ference is Radius 10.000000 
the log, 'of the diſtance, — — 
VIZ. 198, as here is evi- 12.041471 


dent. g. 33. 4. 4m. 944730 
Thus the agreement Log. of 198. 2, 073 
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of theſe two methods, per omnia, is eaſy to be 
perceived; but my brisk young artiſt, that un- 
derſtands logarithmetical operations, will perhaps 


take it ill that I teach him to do nothing by his 


logarithm- boot, that a junior in arithmetick can- 
not do as truly without (if not as quickly) by 
the help of this ſhort paper only. I will there - 
fore gratify him, by ſhewing how his D. L. and 
DE. may be turned into degrees and minutes of 
latitude and longitude, according to Mr. Philips 


his way (Mathem. Man. p. 119, 120.) for the 


main, though in ſome ſmall circumſtances dif- 
fering, but in nothing diſſenting.  _ 


I. Then to turn the D. L. into degrees and 
minutes of latitude is very eaſy, for multiplying 


it by three, and dividing by ſixty, the quotient 
gives degrees, and the remainder minutes (and if 
it had been given in miles (ac- V. 70515 
cording to his ſuppoſition) only 110 

dividing by ſixty had done the bu- 25S 

ſineſs) by which rule, the D. LI. 
110 leagues being multiplied by 60) 330 (7 


three, and divided by ſixty, gives 300 
. tive degrees, thirty minutes, as hererF; —ʃ 
and this holds true under any me- 30 


ridiay all the world over. "= , 
But care muſt be taken, that on this fide of 
the equator D. L. N. being brought into degrees 
and minutes, be added to * latitude of the place 
Where the /bip /ailed, and D. L. S. ſubſtracted 
from it : but quite contrary beyond the eguator, 
for there Dl L. S. muſt be added, and D. L. N. 
ſubſtracted. © 
2. The departure being alſo brought into 
degrees and minutes after the fame way, is 7. d. 
48. m. and if this were at the equaror, the ac- 
| . 1 Q:4 count 


.. 
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count were very near the trub ß 
but the farther off the equator, 1 


the fewer miles make a degree; and i 3 


therefore when we are at any con- hd 
ſiderable diſtance from it, we mult 60) 468 (7 


turn our leagues of DE. into miles, 420 
as before, by tripling them (where 
by 156 leagues become 468 miles) 48 


but muſt not turn them into deg. | 
and min. till they be certified concerning 
* there are two. caſess. 

N the ſhip fail in a pure parallel 


courſe, K . or W. (as in the fourth eæample fore- 


going) making no D. L. at all; in this caſe This 
is the rule. 10 n 


As the coſine of che FRET to. \ radias; ſo: the 


D miles of departure to the minutes of longitude in 


that latitude. So if that had been the ene ind 
the lar. (for example) had 


been fo d. oo min. I mult, 19:\900000 
have added the log. of 468 Sts a ae n 
miles to radius, and ſub- a 
ſtracted from their ſum, ': 12. 2. 670246 
the co/ine of oo d. (which 9. 808067 
is the /ize of 40.) So their 


difference or remainder 2 782. 2. 862179 

would have been the 1g. 

of the minutes, as here it is. manifeſt they: would 

have been 728 minutes, that is by reduction 12. 
d. 8. m. But this is done rather to make that 

caſe plain, than to ſuit. our own. _ 

2. When the places, from whence, al to 
which the ſhip hath paſſed (as in our traverſe 
from A. to H.) are of 4 Ferent latitudes, as well 
as longitudes: To underſtand which caſe fully, 
let us ſuppoſe A. to be in the lat. yo d. on this 
ſide the equator (that is of N. L.) and conſe- 

quently 


1 2 r ˙ . 
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quently H) whoſe difference of Latitude from 
A. is 5 d. 30 m. to have northern latitude 55 1. 
z0 m. and the miles of departure to be as be- 
fore computed 468. Now theſe miles muſt not 
be reckoned in the latitude of A. nor yet in the 
latitude of H. but in the middle latitude between 
them, which by-dividing the D. L. 5 d. 30 m. 
into two equal parts (whereof each is 2 d. 45 u.) 
and adding one of them to /at. fo. d. is quickly 
found to be 2 4. 45 m. with which we may 
make our proportions in the ſame manner, as 
in a parallel courſe with its own latitude thus; 
As 60/. 52. 45."to ra . eee d e 
dius; fo 468 miles to K.. 10. 000000 
their proportionable mi- L, 468. 2.670246 
nutes in the latitude 5 —— 
d. 30 m. ſo adding the 12. 670246 
log. of 468 (as I did for- C. 52. 45. 9. 781966 
merly) to radius, and — 
from their ſum ſubſtract- L. 773. 2. 888280 


ing the co/ine of 52 d. 600773012 
45 m. (which is the fine " 700 
of 37 d. If n the di- mw—— 
ference is 2. 888280 the” 173 
log. of 773 m. which ie 
being divided by ſixty, — 
oves"12 "dep. 53 > ; 


nutes; all which is ma- 

nifeſt by the work in the margin. OE 
Therefore I conclude that the ſhip, when 
ſhe is at H. is 5 degrees, 30 minutes in latitude 
towards the North, and 12 degrees and 73 mi- 
nues in longitude towards the Welt, more than 
when the was at A. according to theſe hypo- 


I ſhall 


[ 
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I ſhall, conclude all with this one crotchet 
more, which is, that I believe ſuch a mathema- 
tical inſtrument-maker as Mr. Atkin/on, who is 
both an able mathematician, and an ingenious 
workman, might eaſily contrive a ſcale that 
would be very cheap, and yet ſo plain, that 
any ordinary 8 might eaſily conceive ſo 
well of it, as by the help thereof, and a pair of 
ordinary compaſſes, to perform moſt of the 
work in this paper truly enough for ordinary 
uſe, though he that ſo uſed it had little or no 
judgment at all in arithmetict; yea, poſſibly 
(with a little teaching) though he could neither 
write nor read; and this with very much ſpeed 
and eaſe. I pretend not to skill in that trade, 
but ſhall adventure however to give ſome hints, 
which skilful perſons may farther improve. 

Let there be a diagonal /cale of a hundred in 
an inch, made in the uſual manner, only let there 
be a ſpace of an inch and a quarter left void at 
the higher end above the diagonalled inch, for a 
little uadrate of an inch every way, and a ſmall 
row of figures above it; as I have endeavoured 
(though rudely) to N it, in the diagram 
A. B. C. D. which is divided by a diagonal line 
from C. to B. and upon the center C. an arch 
reaching between the lines C A. and CB. di- 
vided into four equal parts by points, through 
which the lines 1, 2, and 3, are drawn, which 
together with the diagonal, repreſent 4 rhombs, 
reckoned from AC. which ſtands for any car- 
dinal point of the compaſs, The ſpace between 
every one of theſe lines ſhould be divided again 
upon the arch into 4, for quarters of rhombs, 
and very {mall lines drawn through them, where- 
of the middle line for Half . ſhould be 
="icked for diſtinction-ſake: and though my 
88 method 


| | 
| | \ 
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method requires it not, yet to ſute other mens, 
it were good that the other half of the quadrate 
from B. to D. were divided after the ſame man- 
ner into 8 rhomb“b en. Tr, 

On the backſide of the ruler may be any uſual 
lines, ſuch as of numbers, fines, tangents, &c. 
But the moſt neceſſary for this uſe are lines of 
equal parts, eſpecially one good long one of 30 
in an inch, with a line of chords, and another 
of rhombs and quarters exactly fitted to it, which 
are uſual things; ſo that there needs no extraor- 
dinary thing to be upon it but the guadrate 

only. It were good to have it of braſs, though 
one of box with a ſtud, for the center at C. may 


tolerably ſuffice, * | 
47 8 We uſe bereof. 


1. The diffance being 
given, take it off the 45 A A 
agonal ſcale, between the | 6 

points of your compaſſes, | , 
and ſetting it from C.in | / / 45 
its proper point or quarter We 
(as ſuppoſe to o. on tjge . | 
third rhomb) then from IE] - 
that point, take the near- GR nmr VT Nh 
eſt extenſion. both to the line A. C. and to the 
line C. D. which being meaſured upon the ſame 
diagonal ſcale, one of them will be the D. L. and 
the other the DE. But remember that if your 
diſtance be above 140, it is good to divide it 
into two or more parts, and work it at ſeveral 
times; as if this courſe with its diſtance were 
given N. N. W. 260, it may be divided into 
twice 130. And when you have found the D. L. 

and DE. of one, ſet it twice down in your 
W 2 traver ſe- 
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traverſe- table, or double the numbers. Bur if 
it be an odd number, as 199, you may divide 
it into 99 and 100, or any way ele truly, and 
work it at twice, as if N. N. W. 199 were 
given, firſt take N. N. W. 99, and find D. L. 
and Dep. of that courſe then do the like by 
N. N. W. 100. and it ſhall be the ſame in ef- 
fect, as if you could have dealt with it all at 
once. For this is but to break a longer courſe 
into two ſhorter, imagining one to begin where 
the other ended, and ro continue upon the ſame 
v homb or quarter. e be 
2. When you caſt up all the parts of your 
tiaverſe (which a mean arithmetician may ſoon 
learn to do with his pen, and one that cannot 
read by counters) and have found the D. L. and 
DE. of the whole fraverſe, you may find the 
courſe and the diſtance eaſily thus: make a large 
reftangle, and taking the difference of the lari. 
tude with compaſes off the diagonal ſcale, or the 
long ſcale of equal: paris on the backſide of the 
ruler, ſet it from the angular point upon one of 
the legs, making a prick upon that leg at the 
place whither the compaſſes extend. 275 
After the ſame manner, from the fame /cale, 
take off your DE. and ſer it on the other leg, 
making a* prick at the end of its extent, draw- 
ing a line between the ſaid pricks: the length 
of which line (uſually called the /ubrenſe or Hy- 
potenuſe] being taken off with your compaſſes, 
and applied to the ſame ſcale, gives the diſtance: 
and the leaſt angle being meaſured by a line of 
chords, and applied to a line of rhombs, fitted to 
it, ſhews the courſe in rhombs alone, or rhombs 
and quarters; that is, it will ſhew.to a quarter 
of a rhomb. (and ſometimes leſs) how far it is 
diſtant from a known cardinal point or rhomb. 
% Sir, 


* 
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Sir, I could have done this work in far leſs 
compals (though thele leaves are not many, con- 
ſidering that ſo comprehenſive a ſubject is han- 
dled | three ſeveral ways:) but I had rather be 
ſmiled at by the judicious for too much plain- 
neſs, than blamed by the unlearned for unneceſ- 
fary obſcurity. Give me leave alſo to add, that 
I had thought to have ſubjoined hereunto a pe- 
cimen of a table of logarithms,” compriſable in a 
ſmall o#avo lea, that will at firſt view give the 
log. of any number, from 1 to FRE, and upward, 
and by help of common differences to 3000, 
and above: that ſo a young artiſt that works 
by logarithms, might have been to go through 
any fraverſe in that method, without any other 
book or table, ſave three little ones, that a quar- 
ter of a ſheer of ordinary paper would well con- 
tain. But conſidering that ſmall Jogarithm-books 
are ſo caſy to be procured, I forbear to inſert 
it, though I have it ready by me, almoſt finiſh- 
ed. The reſt is, that Tam, % ig 


. 


Your's to ſerve you, 


A. M. 
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A propoſal to ſuppl the fe, of ſmall a. 


ney, from the great encourager of trade, 


Mr. Thomas Firmin of London. 


W there are great inconveniencies in 


commerce and traffick, ariſing from the 
want of a ready exchange of money, occaſioned 


by the 1 {mall pieces of ſilver, and 


the failure of a fufficient ſupply of copper far- 
things, to the interruption of a hinder- 
ance of buſineſs, and loſs of time in ſeeking ex- 
change, and frequent trouble and vexation to 


tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers, when hafte and bu - 


ſineſs are preſſing and urgent upon them. 
It is therefore humbly offered to the conſide- 
ration of ſuch as have the honour and oppor- 


tunity of addreſs to the King's moſt excellent 


Majeſty, whether they might not do a very great 
Nee of ſervice to their ns if they” would 
repreſent this grievance to his royal wiſdom for 
redreſs, which would redound. to the benefit and 
advantage of ſo great number of his ſubjects. 
The coining of groats, two-pences and fingle 
pence having been, not without cauſe, diſuſed, 
becauſe the trouble and charge thereof doth out- 
ballance the advantage; and they are inconveni- 
ent and troubleſome for the payment of great 
ſums. If there may be found out ſuch a piece 
as will both ferve for the payment of greater 
ſums, and for exchange in leſſer, it muſt needs 
be very beneficial and advantageous to all. 
Now it is humbly offered to conſideration, 
whether the coining of ten pence in ſilver, would 
not be uſctul to relieve his Majeſty's ſubjects in 
| great 


% 
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great part from the former inconvenience, and 
ſerve excellently to both theſe ends, vis. 


„ exchange in ſmall ſums, ang payment in 
Eo 0 os ane hg ( 


1. This piece will ſerve for exchange, and 
| ſupply the want of groats and two pences, as ap- 
pears by what follows. 


2 d. % ive one of theſe pieces for 
by | a ſhilling. 

44. | Receivea ſix pence for one 
piece. | 
84. Give two of theſe for a 
Eo Coke! 0. of GS! 

3 '7 38 46 7 5 ſhillings for one of theſe 
| . 1 
16 4. IOne of theſe with a fix 
lis 2 muſt be pence does it. | 
20 d. | paid. | Two pieces pay it. 
22 JJ. IA, fvilling with one of theſe 
Vm | does it. | 
2 5.24 I Two of theſe and a fix 
| 1 1 pence do it. 
25. 4 d. I This with a ſhilling and fix 
| pence do it. 
35.4. Four of theſe pieces do 
1 1 e 5 | 


It will ſerve alſo in the exchange of odd mo- 
ney, not only by the help of ne pences, but 
alſo when a trader hath but four farthings (which 
often falls out when he hath not eight) this. 
piece may do him a great pleaſure for the pay- 
_ of theſe odd ſums, viz. 11 d. 17 d. 21 d. 

een 
5 Vidctu- 
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Victuallers and retailers, from whom a great 
part of the duty of exciſe belonging to his Ma- 
jeſty doth ariſe, will receive much benefit and 
ent Lo dt 

2. This piete will alſo be of good uſe for the 
payment of greater ſums, which will be ſooner 


told than in /i pences. 5 


24 of theſe will make 20 5. 

18 of theſe will make 15 5. 
For Oz of theſe will make 16 7. 
6 of theſe will make 76. 
(z of theſe will make 255.6 d. 


Thus. will it ſerve to the payment of all ſums, 
Jointly, or ſeverally, alone, or mixed with o- 


thers; fo that it will run aptly into ſums of all 


denominations, while 24. make a pound, 16 a 
mark, 8 a noble. „ 

What eaſe and convenience this will afford to 
his Majeſty's trading ſubjects (which are a mul- 
titude) is not hard to be underſtoo d. 

Jam deſired by my very good friend, the ho- 
nourable Robert Fitzgerald, Eſq; to advertiſe 
here what before was done in the Gazette, 
Numb. 1821, as followeth, viz. 


His Majeſty having been humbly given to un- 
derſtand by the honourable Robert Fitzgerald, /g; 
and ſome other Gentlemen, that they had found 
out the art and myſtery of reducing the ſalt water 
of the ſea into good, perfeft, and wholſome freſh 
water, in quantities ſufficient to ſerve all the uſes 


of any ſhip at ſea; and that this ſecret was 10 


be performed without mixing any unwholſome in- 
| | gredient 
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edient at all, whereby to endanger the lives or 
healths of any perſon that ſhould make uſe of it; 
 evhich propoſal his Majeſty received with a great 
grace and favour, and was pleaſed to command the 
honourable Robert Boyle, E/; io attend him 
within ſome few days after, who upon' due conſi- 
deration fully ſatisfied his Majeſty of the whole 
| ſomeneſs and uſefulneſs of the ſaid water; that 
his Majefty having received full ſatiſfaction there- 
in, hath been graciouſly pleaſed for the publick 
good (and to encourage ſo uſeful an uhdertaking) 
zo give the ſaid Mr. Fitzgerald and his partners 
a grant of the ſame ; who do intend from time to 
time by themſelves, or perſons to be appointed by 
them, to meet at times and places hereafter by 
them to be named, to receive ſuch propoſals as may 
be reaſonable from any perſons, who intend to have 
the benefit and uſe of their ſaid invention. 


I preſume (beſide letting the world know of 
it) the name of that great, good man, the ho- 
nourable Robert Boyle. Eſq; will be enough to 
give it Encouragement. 8 


Vol. IV. e Nun. 
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Nums. II. 


* wm 


1 
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The CONTENTS. 

An account from the reverend R. G. of Bar- 
ting near Walfleet in Eſſex, of @ new 
manner of plowing, whereby he hath done 
as much in three days with two ſmall bul- 
locks, and one man, as his neighbours could 

do with four ſtout horſes and two men in 
eight days. A ſecond experiment from the 
ingenious Mr. John Worlidge of | Peterl- 
field, author of Syſtema Agriculturæ, about 
fining and preſerving of cyder. Some ex- 
periments of Port-ſea (alt, from Mr. Cragg, 
ſometime husband to the royal-fiſhery. 


2 on - ett . . 4 


An account from the reverend R. G. of 
Barling near Walfleet in Eſſex, of a new 
manner of plowing, &c. 


Honoured Sir, 


I Cannot but return you thanks for your col- 
leftion of letters of H. and T. which you was 
pleaſed to ſend me by the reverend Mr. Fuller. 
As theſe collections cannot but be of great ad- 
vantage to the nation, none that is a well-wiſher 
to it will reſuſe to help you, as far as he can, 
in ſo good and needful a project. And as I am 
one of thoſe, I ſhall aniwer you to that a h 
268" . Th 
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of your third enquiry, by which you deſire to 
know what manner of ploughs are uſed in our 
country, by giving you only an account of thoſe 
that 1 in particular make uſe of, and for which 
I am beholding to thoſe poor French Proteſtants 
that fly over unto us for ſhelter z which I hope 
ſhall be one of the leaſt benefits this nation 
ſhall receive by their flocking over to us, and 
our welcoming them with ſo much charity as 
we have done. | rid 
Though I have but alittle parcel of ground, 
which 1 hold of the church with thankfulneſs, 
I make uſe, for the managing of it, of thre 
ſorts of ploughs, that go upon wheels. 


The firſt, is much after the faſhion of moſt 


of our Engliſh ploughs, and particularly like thoſe 


that are uſed about Huntingdon, Lincoln and | 


Northamptonſhires z and it ſerveth me to give 
the firſt tilt or turn to my ground. 
The ſecond, which is for the ſecond or third 
tilt, hath two fide-boards, with which it throw- 
eth the earth both ways, and ſo breaks it much 
better than our ordinary p/oughs, ſince that by 
theſe means the ground is twice ſtirred, whereas 
an ordinary plough ſtirreth it but ance. 


The third is like the ſecond, except that the 
ſide- boards of this are a matter of four foot 
long, whereas thoſe of the other are but of two. 

By the benefit of this laſt ſort of ploughs, 
one may plough in one day, with four bullocks 
(as I am informed they do in Poitou in France) 
ten or twelve acres of ground with eaſe, _ 

If four horſes (which I do not believe) can do 
as much work again as four bullocks, pray reckon 
what diſpatch they will make in a field in one 
day. This (tho' not comparable to that) I did 
towards the latter end of October laſt paſt, when 

TT R 2 the 
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the days began to be pretty ſhort. I cauſed 
twelve acres to be plowed in three days, with 
only one pair of ſmall bullocks, and only one 
man, both to drive and to hold the plough. 
Had I hired my plowing (as I did uſe to do be- 
fore I had this way of plowing) it had coſt me 
forty eight ſhillings, which is after the rate of 
four ſhillings an acre ; and I reckon that it did 
not ſtand me in above five or fix ſhillings. 
But will the crop be worth any thing? This 
I have been often asked: God knoweth, I ſay: 
this I know, that as yet it proves full as 
well, if not better than that of my neighbours, 
though they were at a far greater charge; ſince 
that they could not do in leſs than eight days, 
though they had four ſtout horſes, and two men 
to their plough, that which I did eaſily in three, 
with a couple of creatures that go but little faſter 
than ſnails. > AY 
| Theſe any one will find feaſible, when they 
ſhall come to underſtand ; firſt, that we went 
two journies a day, and for the ſpace of five 
or fix hours every journey: and theſe bullocks 
are better able to perform than horſes, becauſe 
theſe can take a good bait in far leſs time than the 
other. 1 
Secondly, That inſtead of going four times to 
make a ridge, as in E/ex they generally do, my 
man went but once; ſo that he went no more 
times about to plow ſix acres, than others did 
to plow but one acre and a half. 
How this may be done, no doubt you will be 
glad to know; but how herein to ſatisfy your 
curioſity, is a hard matter for my pen to under- 
take. Nevertheleſs, I will endeavour to do my 
beſt, hoping, that if you can but underſtand 
me, you will be pleaſed your ſelf fo to expreſs my 
1 8 meanihg, 
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meaning, that it may be underſtood by others. 

After a good /ummer-fallow, before we ſow our 
ground, we harrow itz when it is well harrowed, 
we plow it with our ſecond fort of ploughs, ſpo- 
ken of before, all in ſmall ridges, equally diſtant 
one from another : ſo that the ground lieth much 
after the ſame manner, as when you have given 
your field half a tilt or a ftrite, as we call it here, 
or much after the manner of this firſt figure. 


SATA 1 0 
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'The ground being thus made ready, we ſow 
ic with a broad caſt, or ſprang it, as others 
do term it: moſt of the corn thus ſown falleth 
into the furrows, as the ſecond figure doth 
The ground thus ſown, cometh the third ſort 
of ploughs, with which we part each other 
ridge into two, and ſo cover at one time two 
furrows. Uh 
The going of the plough in each other ridge, 
is to be ſeen in the ſecond figure. 
And the third figure ſheweth you (though 
imperfectly) how the ground is laid into broad 
ridges, by the ploughs throwing the earth of 
each ridge both ways: ſo that you may perceive 
that we go but once to make one broad ridge, 
and here others go always four times. 
This is all that I have now to ſay concerning 
my manner of ploughs, which all they that have 
ſeen it (and many are come on purpoſe to ſee it) 
confeſs that it is the beſt, and the leaſt charge- 
able way that ever was heard of. 


My way of plowing with bullocks yoaked b 
the horns, is of no leſs advantage to the huſ- 
bandman; but becauſe I cannot deſcribe you 

the manner of the yoak, I ſhall mention at pre- 
ſent nothing of it. Notwithſtanding, it you 
deſire to be informed about it, command, 


Honoured Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


R. G. 
From Barling in Eſſex, April zo, 1683. 


A ſecond 
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A ſecond experiment from the ingenious Mr. 

John Worlidge of Petersfield, author of 
Syſtema Agriculturz, about fining and pre- 
ſerving of cyder.. 1: 


/ 


Sr Ry | 


MI. laſt to you about the fining of cyder 
IVI publiſhed in Namb. 14. p. 182. being 
| ſhort, by reaſon that I had not fully perfected 
ſome experiments that I was then in hand withal : 
I am now willing farther to gratify you (if you 
pleaſe ſo to eſteem it) with what I have ſince 


obſerved. e 20- JOP7 

I remember that I then acquainted you, that 
I did improve or edulcorate the liquor of the 
ſeeming hungry redſtreat, with an addition of 
that of ſweet- apples, which then did appear to 
have enriched it; but making cyder of other 
fruit equally, or rather more jejune than the 
redſireak, without ſuch addition of /weet-apples, 
and at the ſame ſeaſon, and fining it only by pre- 
cipitation of the feces, it proved to be ſo plea- 
ſant, that it needed not any compoſition or mix- 
ture of a ſweeter juice; and the only fault that 
cder (which was ſo improved by the faveet- 
apple) had, was its being a little too Juſcious (by 
many, not eſteemed a fault.) However, it is 
eaſily prevented; and in all probability, time 
may fo qualify it, that it may yet prove an ad- 
vantage. | | 

The fame autumn I made cyder of deux-ans, 
or John apples only, a fruit much more rough 
and acid than the redfreak, yet by a nimble pre- 
Cipitation of its feces or lee, without any addi- 

| R 4 tion 
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tion whatſoever, and drawing it off, it retained 


its natural ſweetneſs; and although at firſt; it 
ſeemed to be a pale and thin liquor, by time it 
improved it ſelf to be, not only of a bright 
Canary colour, but of a more rich and delicate 
guſt than any other der, I have yet taſted. 

I alſo then made cyder of other ſorts of apples 
ſingly, for experiment ſake, which after the 
vulgar method of making and fining it, uſually 
yielded a mean cyder z but by a little timely pre- 
cipitation of its feces or lee, and ordering of it, 


it proved to be in every reſpect very near in va- 


lue to the beſt. 5 rela 

From which experiments I have obſerved, 
that the fermentation of cyder, as to its raiſing 
a froth or ſcum, is not of that neceſlity, as is 
the precipitation, of its feces or lee, although a 
fermentation in a few days after its making may 


be advantageous, and doth much accelerate the 


deſigned precipitation; for after I had made a 
veſſel of cyder of mellow fruit, which did not 
ferment, but remained thick for five or fix 
weeks : I added ſome bruiſed apples to it to be- 

et a fermentation, which ſucceeding not to that 
* — expected, I drew it out into bottles, 
where the fæces did in a little time ſubſide; and 


the fine being drawn off, proved as I deſired. 


Therefore the only way I have yet diſcovered 
to make cyder to retain its firſt and pureſt taſte, 


and obtain the true and proper colour and beau- 
ty, that muſt render it acceptable to the eye, is 


a timely precipitation and abſtraction of its 
feces, which remaining long in it, putrifies, 
heats, and thereby begets frequent fermentati- 
ons, which not only impoveriſh it, but give it 


an ill ſavour. 


To 


LIM” oC. a 4 old 24 
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Jo diſcover the manner how to effect this 
precipitation, hath ſet many heads and hands at 
work; and ſeveral ways have been found, which 
are needleſs here to repeat, Bur all mixtures, of 
what nature or kind ſoever, other than what 
roceeds from the apple, are to be avoided 
hang that the ſame end may be attained much 
more to the advantage of your cyder, without 
any foreign additions, as in my laſt I hinted to 
you: Now after a full experience. of the truth 
of it, I may confidently aver, that bottling of 
cyder, after it hath ſtood three or four weeks on 
the lee, whether it be thorough fine, or not, 
will cauſe a precipitation of the feces, and ren- 
der it very pure: fo that it is bur having a ſtock 
of glaſs bottles, the larger the better, according 
to the quantity of your cyder you intend to fine; 
and you may (in two months time after the 
grinding your apples) have them filled with the 
fineſt cyder for taſte and colour, and fit to pre- 
ſerve for-your uſe. e INIT 
But if your ſtock of cyder be too great for 
your bottles, then will it be neceſſary to rack it 
from its lee into other veſſels; and in caſe it doth 
not fine in wooden veſſels ſo well as you deſire, 
for want of that coldneſs that glaſs bottles have 
then you may take pebble- ſtones or flints (waſhed 
clean, and dried) and put a convenient quantity 
of them into your cyder, in at the bung, which 
is ſaid (and with great probability alſo) to have 
much accelerated the precipitation of the fæces; 
and the applying of a bag of /alt on the outſide, 
under the veſſel, hath been affirmed (by its ex- 
traordinary coldneſs) to beget the like effect. 
But theſe (having my ſelf not had the experience 
of them) I only commend to the curious, as 


by probable 
4 | 
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probable ways to ſave great quantities of cyder 
from being impaired ; for it doth appear, that 
cold doth make liquor more thin, and more eaſy 
to let the groſſer parts fall; and that warmth 
doth (as in many philoſophical operations) cauſe 
it to retain that which is mix'd with, or diſſolved 
n | kf F 
Therefore the diligent artiſt in theſe operati- 
ons will find, that the colder his veſſels are in 
which he diſpoſeth his cyder, and his cellars or 
repoſitories, wherein he placeth his veſſels, and 
the ſooner he divideth the pure from the im- 
pure, the better will his liquor be: and a veſſel 
of ſuch (mechanically improved) cyder, will 
very much exceed either that which reſts long 
on its feces, or that is refined by foreign addi- 
tie. £ KEY OY. 
But that you may not be to ſeek in the me- 


thod of drawing off cyder from one bottle into 


another, without raiſing the ſettling in the bot- 


tom, which uſually happens in decantation, 1 
will give you a draught of the way I fo often 


mentioned, 


Firf, 
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Firſt, Place the bottle 
out of which you ex- 
tract the refined cyder 
on a table or ſhelf, as 
"\ of A282 hs 
Then take the /yphon 
and put it into the bot- 
tle, as at a. | 
About that leg of the 
phon that is to go into 
the bottle, whip a ring 
of blue, red, on the like, 
yarn or worfled, which 
will ſlide up and down 
as you pleaſe, as at d. 
Then hold your re- 
ceiving- bottle c, with a 
funnel e, under the out- 
ward leg of the /yphon - 
and firſt, whilſt one 
holds the /yphoy with 
his fingers at d, let an- 
other ſuck at the lower 
end of the outward leg of the /yphon, till he 
perceives the liquor approach; then let him 
take away his mouth, and apply the bottle and 
funnel. . 
1 Or he may have a ſmall gla/5-pipe turned as at 
f, which may be applied to the end of the H- 
phon, wrap'd about with a little worſted or yarn 
and ſo he that holds the receiver, may draw the 
cyder into the /yphon without touching it with 
his mouth. aka ; | 
But before you draw, let the ſtrait leg of 
the phon ſink into the bottle till it ay Seng 
| ottom, 


— 
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bottom, and place the ring of wored or yarn 
even with the mouth of the bottle then lift it, 
up gently about an inch, or till you think it be N 
ſomewhat above the feces or ſettling, and there | 
hold it between your thumb and two of your 
fingers at the mouth of the bottle, then draw, 
Sc. and as the cyder runs into the receiver, thro! 
your tranſparent Hon (when you think it is 
near the bottom) let the /5phon ſink between 
your thumb and finger by little and little, fo 
may you eaſily perceive the leaſt cloud ariſe; 
then let it fink no more, but run as it will, till 
all that is fine be our. 89 
At any time when your receiver is full, ftop 
the lower end of the /yphon with your finger, 
whilſt he that holds the receiver changeth it 
for another. N 8 | 

Thus may be drawn off many bottles in an 
hour, and with great expedition, when once 
you have ſettled your ſelf to it. 5 

To make one of theſe /yphons, take a pipe 
made of chryſtal or flint-glaſs, ſuch as is uſually 
made and ſold at the gla/s- ſhops for a barometer or 
weather-glaſs for quick-/zlver ; for thoſe are the 
thickeſt, ſtrongeſt, moſt tranſparent, and moſt 
eaſy to turn in the fire; then make a charcoal 
fire on ſome plain hearth, and pur that end of 
the pipe that is uſually hermetically ſealed or 
cloſed up, into the fire; and when it is hot, 
put it about an inch into cold water, and it 
will ſoon break off, then is your pipe open 

throughout. 

Then lay the pipe acroſs the fire (by a gradua) 
acceſs, leſt ſudden heart crack it) that about five 
or {ix inches near the middle may be red hot, yet 
ſo that one end may be two or three inches m_ 

| than 


WY 
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than the other; when it is thus hot, holding 
your pipe at each end with each hand, you may 
3 it to the form deſcribed at g, then cool it 
(by a gradual taking it from the fire, leſt the 
ſudden cold air break it) and when it is cold 
enough to handle, put the longeſt leg into the 
fre, and when it is hot, turn it into the form as 
at h; but becauſe the end will be too hot to 
touch with your hand, you may manage that 
end with a pair of tongs. | | 
As to the wideneſs of the inſide of the pipe, 

you may have them of what ſize you think 
good, and for the length, according as the depth 
of your deepeſt bottles require. 

As to the choice of fruit, and manner of 
grinding and preſſing it, which much conduceth 
to the making this curious drink, I wouW have 
given you ſome obſervations about it at this 
time, but ſhall refer it to another opportunity, 
fearing I have been already too prolix herein. 
Thus only from, 1885 $4.7 


Tours to command, 
Tune 25, 1683, 
J. W. 
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"Some experiments of Port-ſea falr from Mr. 


Cragg, ſometime husband to the royal 
fiſhery. 5 R's. fo 
1K. 


Cannot but commend your good deſign in 
1 publiſhing your Collections for Improvement of 


 Husbandry and Trade; may the ſucceſs be as 


rome as you deſire it; and to help on, I have 


ſent you ſome of my notes and obſervations about 
ſalt, which J had occaſion to remark, as bein 
ſeveral years in the ſervice of the royal fiſhery. 
Io define what /alt is, or give an account of 


all the native and factitious ſalts, is not my pur- 
poſe; but the ſalt I ſhall ſpeak of is ſuch, as is 
commonly uſed for curing or ſaving fleſh, fiſh, 


butter, cheeſe, &c. and of this there are diverſe 


ſorts, as Spaniſh and Portugal, which are not 


much different; French, Engliſh, and Scotch, 


with ſome others, not to my purpoſe; and alſo 

ſalt upon ſalt. . 
Spaniſh and Portugal ſalt are made by the heat 

of the ſun, and appears in ragged forms from 


ſmall pieces to thoſe as big as one's hand; and 


in its kerning, much filth of the ſea and ſand is 
embodied with it: of this alt thus only made, 
the Engliſh and Dutch uſe but little, and then it 


is mix'd with ſmaller alt. I ſuppoſe that the 


ſmall may fave the proviſion for preſent, and the 
larger diſſolve by degrees for a longer preſervati- 


on; but their chief uſe is to make /alt upon ſalt ; 
of which anon. 


French ſalt is made like the other, but of far 
lefler (ern, and much worle, as appears A = 
ou 
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foul colour, and fulneſs of filth and ſand; b 
: which, upon refining a quarter part is loſt, as 
know by my own experiment; and it is a great 
argument that the Spaniſh and wind; is better, 
or elſe the Dutch would not go ſo far for it, 
when they can haye the French much nearer and 
cheaper. : 2 
French ſalt, uſually in three or four months 
makes f/þ or fleſh eat hard, and look of an ill 
muddy colour, and in. leſs than a year's time it 
begins to corrupt, and ſhortly after rots; it is 
very rare that it fares better: and although ſome . 
may ſay otherwiſe, I queſtion not but it will be 
found that ſome white alt was mixed with it 
and this I have often tried. 1 e 5 
Scotch ſalt, and that of Newcaſtle, are made 
by boiling ſea water without any previous pre- 
paration: but the firſt, viz. Scotch, is reckoned 
the better, I ſuppoſe, by reaſon of ſome better 
care or art of preparing it is of a larger kern, 
and will go farther : but if Newcaſtle would en- 
large their tern, and clear it from its bittern, then 
this /alt would be of excellent ule. | 
There are alſo in England ſeveral inland ſalt- 
works, procecding from brine- ſprings, with which 
a little care and ſtudy might be made of great 
uſe, and in very great quantities. 05 
Salt upon ſalt is made of foreign ſalts, brought 
hither, or carried to Holland, and diſſolved in 
ſea liquor, by ſettling and clarifying, and boiling 
of which they ku it in a great meaſure from 
its dirt and ſand; and this ſalt the Dutch highly 
eſteem, for ſaving of their ſummer herrings, and 
all other fiſh they are curious in. | 
A falt much like this, made at once from 
ſea- liquor, well ſettled and refined, is the ſalt I 
chiefly deſign to ſpeak on, viz. That which is 
10 2: 4. made 


large in Mr. Collins's ingenious treatiſe of Salt 
an 


company uſed altogether this /a/# to cure their 


| half the money. | 
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made at Port-/ea iſland, and places adjacent in 
Hampſhire z an account whereof you may ſee at 


Fiſhery, printed in 1681, which may be af- 
forded very cheap; and by reaſon of its conve- 
nient ſituation for Flanders, and all that is Eaſt 
of it, and its Capacity of affording very great 

uantities, gives hopes of England's ſupplying it 
ſelf, and them with /alr. i 
Of this Port- ſea ſalt J vill tell you ſome of 
my own obſervations. NE ws OS KEE 
Upwards of three years ago, the royal fiſbery 


iſland cod with, which made it look ſo white, 
dry and firm, that Mr. Paxton and his partners 
(fſpmongers in New- Fiſhſireet ) declared, that 
they hardly ever before that time ſaw any of that 
ſort of cod look ſo well, and prove ſo good, and 
alſo preferred it before any of that fort of that 
year, by forty ſhillings the thouſand. OW 
Herrings were ſaved alſo with the fame /a/t, 
and proved as well as any Dutch that ever were 
ſeen. I my ſelf had a ſmall cask of them; ſome 
of which I kept two years in the pickle they 
were firſt ſalted in, and they were then exceed- 
ing good, and the pickle as good, which I con- 
ſumed as /auce for mutton, not inferior to an an- 
chovy. N / SEE 64] 
This ſalt at Pori-ſea is afforded at ten pence 
the huſbel, J ſuppoſe, cheaper than can be had 
any where elſe of the ſame goodneſs; and I 
queſtion nor, but if a good ſtock were raiſed, 
means enough might be found to afford it for 


I my ſelf in Feb. 79. made a ſtrong brine with 
this /alt ſo ſtrong, that no more /ait would diſ- 
jolye, and in it put two porkers, ſome of which 

; I kept 


. 


3 
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I kept till Jui following, and boiled with beans, 
which proved full of gravy, very red, not over 
alt, and in my mind exceeded any Engliſb bacon 
i.. 8 
In the ſame brine, which I kept without boil- 
ing for two years, I ſank a briser of: beef eight 
days, about February; then took it out, and hung 
it in a ſtring by the wall, in a temperate open 
place for. ſix weeks, and then dreſs'd it with a 
boiled /allad, which had as many good qualities 

|- os hEmTranid 

About the ſame time I ſunk another piece of 
beef for twenty days, and afterward hung it up 
in an open place for the whole ſummer, and at 
Michaelmas'it was very good. Was | 
My ſpeaking of theſe things to ſome of my 
acquaintance-they laugh'd at mez but Mr. Biddle, 
fiſomonger at the King's-bead in Neu- Fiſuſtreet, 

would try an experiment, and in the beginnin 
of the dog days bought a leg of mutton, and funk 


it in brine, prepared as afore, all night, then 


hung it in a ſtring, in defiance of the ſeaſon and 
flies for ten days, and after dreſs'd it, inviting 
his other companions to help eat it, and it was 
excellent good, and fo freſh, that they eat ſ/alt 
with» +: CEL. . 

Here is enough ſaid to help thoſe that live far 
from market, or kill their own beef; and I que- 
ſtion not, but if any body would ſend me ſome 
veniſon ſo ordered from any part of the king- 
dom, it will come good to my hand, 

Sir, It is probable, if this pleaſes the world, 
I may furniſn you with more examples: interim, 
I ſubſcribe your loving friend, N | 


| Rob. Cragg. 
Vos, IV, 8 Toxspar 


— 
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An eſſay to prove, that if no wood for fuel 

or timber grew within twelve miles of 

a navigable river within this kingdom, 
it would be its great advantage. 


STR, 


\ /T Y laſt being an account of an, extraordi- 
nary pads plough, learnt from the 
French Proteſtants : of fining cyder, without ad- 
dition; from Mr. Worlidge, the author of H- 
ſtema Agriculture, and ſeveral great experiments 
of the uſe of Engliſh ſalt, from Mr. Cragg, be- 
ing in July laſt. „ 

I ſhould before now have given you this, but 
my other private affairs hindering, I hope you 
will excuſe it; I preſuming you look on this hn 

| e 
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be done as my recreation, not my buſineſs : but 


to make you part of amends, here are four ſheets 


inſtead of two; and if you have four and twen- 
ty within the year, it will be as good as two 

each month.” at de og 
Li, I am not unſenſible of the great fondneſs 
the generality of Enpliſhmen have for wood; 
wherefore, if I meet with cenſures for this my 
bold attempt, it will be no more than what is 
expected; but if they will be pleaſed to have ſo 
much patience as to read and conſider what fol- 
lows, and then give ſome reaſonable anſwers, 
they will be very obliging, and I ſhall be as wil- 
ling to acknowledge my miſtake, and for the 
future, ſtrive to promote the contrar. 
The method I intend to purſue in making 
good my propoſition ſhall be to ſhew you, that 
the contrary thereto, viz. Encouraging the growth 
of wood within the twelve miles aforeſaid, will 
greatly prejudice the private and publick wealth; 
and as the conſequenee, the navigation, popula- 
ity, and ſtrength of this kingdom; then I fhall 
ſtrive to anſwer what objections ſhall occur, that 
I think material, and conclude with a ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments. Sond "og. boon 
_ Firſt, I will conſider the prejudice done to 
private wealth; and in order thereto, tell you a 
ſtory, but a true one. Sr ah: ih 
There lately was a perſon of great honour of 
this realm, who among his other demeſues had 
a wood, containing abour thirty acres of land, 
which his honour deſigned to have had grub'd 
up, thinking it, fo, moſt for his advantage. 
About this affair he conſulted with his ſteward, 
as one of the fitteſt to adviſe him (he being ſuch 
an one as I take to be very honeſt, a good ſer- 
yant, and as wile in 2 affairs as molt - 
2 N ls 
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his neighbours.) This ſteward adviſed his Lord 
to the contrary, as a thing would be much to 
his damage. le being one time particularly in 
my company, and re about country af- 
i fairs, he told me this. I told him I thought he 
h had damaged his Lord; and I could prove it ; 
in order to which, I ask'd him the 6 3 of the 
whole, when newly cleared of the anderwood: 
and he told me, for the flems or flandels that 
were left, he might have had the ground cleared 
and plowed, and two hundred pounds in money, 
and the land being incloſed, would annually ler 
for five ſhillings the acre ; but if it were per- 
mitted to ſtand, the tems or ſtandels wlll be 
improved in thirteen years (the time for the next 
fall of the anderwood) a hundred pounds more, 
wiz. three hundred pounds: the anderwood would 
alſo ſell for ſix pounds the acre, which, for the 
thirty acres, is one hundred and eighty pounds 
more; in all, four hundred and eighty pounds: 
all the profits could be made in this thirteen 
year, except to put in a few calves, or the ad- 
vantage of a few acrons, which he valued at 
little, When I had this account we parted, 
and at my leiſure I calculated the intereſt of the 
two huncred pounds he might have had for the 
ſtandels, if grub'd up, and the intereſt of the 
intereß, then the five ſhillings an acre, viz. 
ſeven pounds ten ſhillings a year rent, and its 
intereſt; and by this means I found, that in 
the thirteen years time he prejudiced his Lord 
about ſeventy pounds: had this been received by 
Half years, or quarters, it would have been more; 
and the advantage of often fingering money, 
brings ſometimes more profit than common in- 


tereſt. | 
I alſo 
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I alfo conſidered, that had this wood been 
gone, the other that his Lord had thereabout 
would haye ſold for more, and ſo much more it 
would have added to the loſs. | The wood made 
little or no employment till the thirteen years 
were out, and then not much; but other wiſe, 
whether paſt ure, arable or garden, it annually, if 
not daily, found employment for many, by means 
of wool or hides, hair, tallow, fleſh, corn, hay, 
garden-fluff, or ſuch like; and it was likely that 
this land, with the labour of thoſe that muſt 
be otherwiſe idle, or not fully employed (becauſe 
no other work would ceaſe, but might be more 
advantaged) might yield two, three, four, or 
more pounds a year, according as it was huf- 
banded. This muſt needs have increas'd or im- 
proved his tenants, but might have undone the 
poor, by making of them richer, and by means 
of their employment, enabled them to have 
procured wood or. coals farther - off, and have 
left them money in their pockets to boot. 
This is the caſe which I ſent to my friend the 
ſteward, who, when I met him, and at ſeveral 
times ſince, hath granted what I ſaid to be true; 
but what will be done at the end of the next 
thirteen years I know no. 
If the former account be any f e 
then I pray you to accept another of my conſi- 
derations. %%%Cͤͤͤ WW 

If no wood for fuel or timber grew within 
twelve miles of a navigable river, then I hum- 
bly conceive, that the neceſſary conſequence 
thereof would be a great want both of fuel and 
timber: and alſo, if men love their intereſt 
(which ſeldom lies) an increaſe of corn, cattle, or 
ſomething elſe as advantageous. Now if the 
clear profit of this corn, cartle, or ſomething 
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elſe, ſhall be able to purchaſe as much fuel and 
timber as was wont to grow upon this ground, 


then it will plainly appear that the deſtruCtion 


thereof will be no prejudice. = Ig 

That this may ſo appear, I will ſuppoſe that 
two gentlemen ſhould purchaſe for each of them 
an eſtate of three thouſand acres of land, which 
ſhould join together, and be either of them di- 
ſtant twelve miles from a town upon a navigable 
river, which ſhould be the market for their 
corn. I will alſo ſuppoſe each of theſe eſtates 
to have an hundred families on it, with employ- 
ment enough for them; and alſo one thouſand 
acres of wood, and ſo much alike, that it ſhould 
not be worth five pounds for the advantage of 
chooſing firſt. Hats. . 

One of the purchaſers I will call A. the other 
B. and the market town on the river, C. © 

As ſoon as theſe gentlemen were ſettled, 
will preſume A. immediately cuts down all his 
wood, which as the conſequence thereof, pre- 
ſently puts money in his pocket, as a tool to 
work with more than B. hath, who is - reſolved 
to take care of his wood, according to the cu- 
ſtom of his fore-fathers. By this means it cer- 


7 
” 
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tainly follows, that there will be an Employ- 


ment on A's eſtate, for people and teams to 
fetch fuel and timber farther off. If they burn 
wood ſtill, it is likely they muſt buy it from B. 
as the neareſt neighbour, which may increaſe 
As people according to its proportion, and in 

the mean while B. ſells his Wood a little dearer, 

which amounts but to a ſmall matter. _ | 
But it is likely A. troubles B. for very little 
of his wood, eſpecially for fuel, fir-timber, or 
wainſcot, becauſe he finds out a better. way to 
ſupply his occaſions, viz. He carries a load of 
: corn 
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corn to C. the market town on the river, the ca- 


riage whereof he values at eight ſhillings; fo 
likewiſe doth his neighbour B. and I will ſup- 
poſe that under it cannot be afforded. B. by 
reaſon of his great plenty of wood at home car- 
ries nothing back: but A. to ſupply what he 
much wants, carries a load of coals or timber, 
which load carrying is valued at fix ſhillings z ſo 
that A. makes fourteen ſhillings of his journey 
to the market, and B. but eight ſhillings. The 
ſight of this profit preſently gives encourage- 
ment to ſome tenant of As to get him another 
eam; and that he may have employment, he 
offers to carry the corn for his landlord or neigh- 
bour at ſeven ſnillings, which if he doth, the 
reſt of his fellow - tenants muſt do the like, or 
otherwiſe muſt be employed only with his re- 
fufals, which rather than they will do, they will 
offer to carry it for ſeven, or fix, or five ſhil- 
lings; and by this means A. ſells his corn cheaper 
and quicker than B. and gets home ſooner, to 
do ſome other buſineſs. 2-1 15 capt 
B. ſeeing all this, bethinks himſelf why ſhonld 
he give eight ſhillings for carrying a load, when 
his neighbours will carry it for him cheaper, he 
will not give it, but hires his neighbour's teams, 
which neceſſitates his own tenants decay; and 
by conſequence, on his land he will have leſs 
manure, leſs corn, and leſs people; while on the 
other fide, by an increaſe of teams, and people 
" manage them, they every day augment their 
Befides this, another advantage belongs to A. 
his tenants ſeldom are caught ſtealing of wood, 
becauſe there is none; and they mult alſo get 
ſome money beforehand to buy fuel, or elſe a 
N | 84 cold 
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cold winter undoes them, and they muſt pinch 
—_— but with B. it is quite contrary, if 
there 


a halcbet to be gotten, firing will be 


But a greater advantage than this hath A. for 
inſtead ot his wood, he hath added a thouſand more 
acres of paſture and tillage to what he had; 
and thereby, according to the firſt proportion 
of a hundred families to the two thouſand acres, 
he muſt needs add fifty more families to them. 
This new increaſe makes a greater conſumption 
of what the artiſ makes, or the ſbopkeeper ſells; 
wherefore ſome will adventure from other towns 
to live here, till they have made this place like 
a famous city, which increaſes rent, manure and 
improvements; and the only abatement that 1 
ſee to this, is the decay of a few woodmen, 

Neither is A. profitable only to himſelf, but 
alſo a conſiderable gain to the kingdom, for his 


_ 


artet is increas'd by the product of his thou- 


{and acres, and ſhips will be employed to fetch 
him coals and timber. But how many ſhips, if 
all within the twelve miles ſhould do as A. I 
won't determine; yet reaſonably ſuppoſe, as ma- 
ny as are employed for the ſupply of coals and 
timber to London; and I am credibly informed, 
that of coals are annually brought three hundred 


thouſand chaldron. This might frighten our 


neighbours from making war with us, and with 
that, bring a farther advantage of an honourable 
laſting peace. 

I have not willingly, in this my ſuppoſition, 
ſtrained any thing beyond its proper firength, 
but have fairly endeavoured to ſhew the damage 
may be done in ſome places to private perſons, 
by encouraging the growth of wood, I will 

| 7 now 
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now- go to my ſecond head, and conſider the 
prejudice it may do to the 55 * 
In order to which, I defire it may be granted, 
that if a man can have fuel and timber as con- 
venient and cheap from other places as from his 
dw land, then whatſoever he deſtroys from his 
own land will be no prejudice; but whatever 
profit he can make of his land, more than he 
made of it when it was full of wood, by fo much 
he is a gain. nals. e ava 
If this ſhall be granted, as T perſuade my ſelf 
it may, then I affirm, that all the ground within 
the twelve miles of a navigable river, that fuel 
grows on, and will bear other matters, by ex- 
portation of which, 2 may be brought into 
the nation; or by uſing which matters at home, 
other matters may be produced, which 3 
in profit: I fay, that ſuch ground is in effect loft, 
becauſe it hinders the burning of coal, of which 
we have enough for every . and 1t coſts the 
nation nothing; which may cafily be underſtood, 
by conſidering the nation as one man, in one 
joint-ſtock ; and ſo, I preſume, the parliament 
always conſider it. By thus doing it will ap- 
pear, that whar one pays to another in England, 
amounts to the publick, no more than the put- 
ting a crown out of my right pocket into my left 
doth to enrich me. So coals, being they belong 
to England already, will colt England nothing 
but labour; and that is worth nothing, becauſe 
it only employs ſuch as would otherwiſe be idle, 
or ſuch as would be employed only in conſe- 
quence of this employment ; and I challenge 
any body to tell me how Ko es ents for others 
ceaſe, for want of the people herein buſied, ſee- 
ing we have abundance of people ſtill that want 
employment; and it is a plain caſe, that bil 
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finds work for a great many N 
as J hinted before, if the port of London ſpends 


three hundred thouſand chaldron of coalt a year, 


it doth employ to fetch them, as I am certainly 
told, fifteen thouſand men, if they went but one 
voyage in a year; for the rule is, one man to 
twenty chaldron. But I will ſuppoſe they go 
ſix times a year, ſome few eight times: nay, I 
will grant all eight times, then the number will 
be but eighteen hundred ſeventy five, beſides 
all that are employed in digging theſe coals, 
bringing them to the water, carrying them in 
keels in ſhipping; all the crimps, meeters, lighter- 
men, carmen and others, that are employed to 
carry them from the ſhips to the place of con- 
ſumption ; as alſo, what are concerned about 
building and ſtoring ſhips, and ſupplying provi- 
fions forahis great number of ſeamen, and others: 
had we the number of all theſe people it would 
be very great. 0 | 
| Now, if the port of London conſumes ſo many 
coals, I cannot but think, that all the people 
within the aforeſaid twelve miles would con- 
ſume as much, if not many more; but for fear 
I ſhould think too many, I will abate as much 
as can reaſonably be judged, but do believe, 
that ſome will be granted, and ſo many as will 
add (ſuppoſe no profit to the whole, becauſe 
ſerving our ſelves) yet at leaſt a great navigation, 
and bring a great ſtrength to our country; and 
if it will not be readily granted me that ſuch 
an increaſe of ſhipping and employment for people 
may enrich us, I won't now diſpute for it. 
But if our having ſo many ſeamen extraordi- 
nary, and fo many landmen extraordinarily em- 


ployed, by reaſon of ſuch a new coal my 
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ſhall be the means of our exporting any coals, or 
our getting any thing by any other foreign trade 
then ſo much as we do get, ſo much will Ex- 
gland be advantaged; and if by our being ſtronger 
in nen and ſhips, our neighbours ſhall have the 
leſs mind to quarrel with us, or the more deſire 
our alliance, by ſo much we may be the hap- 
my at leaſt, though no riches ſhould ſuc- 
Ceed. N 5 | | oP» 
The number of ſhips that muſt nowbe employed 
to fetch three hundred thouſand chaldron of coals, 
ſuppoſing them, one with another, to be of two 
Hundred tun burthen, or to carry ten ſcore chal- 
dron, and to go eight times a year, would a- 
mount, to the number of one hundred eighty 
ſeven ſhips and a half: but if this ſhould” be 
doubled, viz. three hundred ſeventy five, what 
a brave fleet of good ſhips would it be? eſpecially, 
if it was joined to the ſhips that are now em- 
ployed in ſerving other ports in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, with the others, in which we 
carry coals to our neighbours. " 
Thus much for fuel, which coſts the nation 
nothing: but timber comes under another con- 
ſideration, for if all within twelve miles of a 
navigable river were deſtroyed, we muſt have it 
farther off, from home, or from abroad; if from 
home, it will coſt us no more than what the 
growth of it will hinder other productions, and 
that, I ſuppoſe, will be but ſmall, becauſe the 
places within the twelve miles where it doth 
grow, will produce as much of any other uſeful 
thing, as the places farther off, where it may 
grow; and if it muſt, grow ſomewhere in En- 
gland, the learned Fobn Evelyn, Eq; in his ex- 
cellent book called Sy/pa, will ſhew how men 
| may 
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may husband ſo their woods, as to have much 
more on an acre than uſually they have. 
But if it ſhall be more a private intereſt to 
fetch timber from abroad, than from the inland 
country, I believe it will be done, but then it 
will employ another fort of ſhipping, and in- 
_ creaſe us in ſome meaſure like the coal trade. 
But thus it will coſt ſome money; it is likely it 
will; but what then? It will allo get ſome trade 
for tobacco, ſtockings, waſtcoats, coarſe cloths, and 
ſeveral other things in thoſe parts. And in the 
ſecond number of the firſt Yo). of theſe Collecti- 
ons, treating of the matter and uſe of money, [ 
have ſhewn, that if we do not export our mo- 
ney, it will do us no good. And I pray, how 
do we get our money? Why truly we carry our 
product or manufacture to Spain, and there for it 
get money, and this money we carry to Norway, 
and ſwap for wood z and what the difference is, 
(except a little more employment for ſhips and 
ſeamen, which we reckon happineſs) berween 
this, or carrying our manufacture or product di- 
rectly to Norway, I profeſs my underſtanding 
won't direct me to. FER 
I think here is enough ſaid to ſhew that this 
deſtruction of wood within twelve miles of a 
navigable river will be no loß to the publick : 
now it will be neceſſary to ſhew that a gain 
will follow. | 
I reaſonably believe, that in the place where 
wood now grows, if it were grub'd up; corn, 
cattle, or ſomewhat elſe as profitable to the pri- 
vate man, would quickly be: if corn, then it 
will follow, that if we, have enough already, 
we may export ſome; and whatſoever we bring 
in for that will be clear profit. But if by rea- 
lon of the plenty of corn abroad, it ſhall * 
> 
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be worth the private man's while to export; yet 
if we brew more ſtrong beer, ale or mum, breed 
more horſes, fatten more ſwine, or do any thing 
of the like nature, and export then, it will turn 
to a publick profit as well, perhaps better, than 
if we had exported our corn. But if this increaſe 
of corn ſhould ſtill cheapen it, and by that 
means give a diſcouragement from ſowing it 
within theſe twelve miles, or ſome other places, 
I cannot yet believe that this will cauſe the land 
to be given away, or to lie quite waſte, but ra- 
ther it will put men upon conſidering how to 
improve it to better purpoſes, and that in like- 
lihood will ſtill find employment for more peo- 
ple, and turn to ſome publick advantage; for it 
will ſupply us with ſomething we quite want, 
or increaſe us ſomething we have not enough 
of, or enable us to ſupply our neighbours with 
ſomething that we have too much on. 
If we increaſe in cattle, it will do the like as 
in corn; particularly we ſhall, if they be cheap- 
er, ſo much more hinder the importation of them 
from abroad, if any comes, and have the more 
wool, Hair, horns and hides for a farther manu- 
facture; and whatſoever we fetch in for theſe, 
or ſuch like products or manufactures, will. be fo 
much more gain, than would be by the ſtand- 
ing of wood; though I muſt alſo confeſs, that 
if by an exciſe, allowance for exportation, a higher 
manner of living, making of ſironger drink, or 
any other contrivance, we could make our plenty 
dear, it would be a great advantage, for then 
our poor will ſtoutly work, but otherwiſe it ne- 
ver agrees with them. 5 
Now I have faid thus much for the deſtruc- 
tion of fuel and timber in all parts of England 
that are within twelve mzles of a ngvignble ri- 
L | ver, 
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ver, J will, to make this matter more plain, en- 
deavour to anſwer ſuch objectious as I find to ſeem 
_ againſt it. | TO WOT | 
And firſt I will conſider what is ſaid by my 
very good friend the ingenious Mr. John Wor- 
Tidge of Petersfield in Hampſhire, one, who for 
his great pains and induſtry in promoting the 
Engliſh husbandry, deſerves a name as laſting as 


Virgil, or Columella. This good man, in the 


| 724 page of his ſecond edition of Syſtema Agri- 
culture, being the ſixth chapter, and treating of 
Woods, faith thus; What can be more pro- 
_ © fitable than woods or trees? Which will thrive 
© and increaſe on the moſt barren and unfruitful 
land, be it either wet or dry, cold, mountainous, 
uneven, remote, or never ſo unapt for any other 
manner of culture, where neither corn, graſs, 
or any other neceſſary or uſeful vegetable will 
hardly grow, yet may we there perceive the 
lofty woods flouriſh, far exceeding in value the 
purchaſe of the land without them; and in- 
ſtead of injuring the land whereon they ſtand, 
it is much bettered and capacitated to bear til- 
lage at the removal of the trees; alſo the other 
bordering grounds yield a greater increaſe of 
corn or graſs, by their defence from the extre- 
mity of the cold, and bitter hlaſts in the win- 
ter, and the ſcorching drought in the ſummer. 
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That which I will ſay to this, is, I have 


ſhewn already in the foregoing hiſtory of an ho- 
nourable perſon and his ſteward; that corn ordi- 


narily is much more profitable, both to private 


and publick wealth, than ordinarily wood is (ex- 
traordinaries I will conſider anon) and I have lately 
met another ſtory from the mouth of a worthygen- 
tleman, a very good friend of mine, within 7 miles 
of Bedford, who poſſeſſeth as fine a wood as any of 


his. 
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his neighbours, but the anderwood yields him 
but ſix pounds once in thirteen years; by per- 
ſuaſions of a tenant of his he grub'd up forty 
acres of this wood, for which, viz. timber and 
underwood, he put a good ſum in his pocket, and 
hath let a leaſe of the land for one and twenty 
ears, at fourteen ſhillings an acre, and is told 
by his tenant, that when his leaſe is out, it will 
be worth a pound an acre. And the thirty acres 
of wood I before gave you an account of, is not 
many miles from this place; and I know not 
why it might not have let for as much as the 
other, although my friend would not ſuppoſe it 
to let for more than five ſhillings the acre. 


I will not deny, but ſome fort of trees may 


thrive and increaſe on any manner of land, but 
that there ſhould be any place where trees will 
flouriſh, and hardly any other uſeful vegetable 
grow, I much queſtion ; for potatoes grow in 
Barbadoes between the rocks, where hardly earth 


appears; French furzes on ſand, that was thought 


t for nothing but miſchief; gra/s on ſands in 


* 


Norfolk and Suffolk, that were wont to flow 


forward and backward by the winds, as water 
doth by tides, as I have ſhewn in the firſt vo- 
lame of theſe Collections. Is it not common for 
high plants to grow on old ſtone walls, and tops 
of houſes ? Juniper, thorns and thiſtles, almoſt 


any where? and it is ſaid of St. Foyn, if it be 


ſown oz the pooreſt and barrenneſt land we have, 
it will thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable im- 
provement, for on rich lands the weeds deſtroy it; 
beſides, it meliorateth and fertilizeth the land 


whereon it bath flood for many years, and not bar- 


rennixeth it, as is uſual with annual leeds. You 
may break it up, and ſow it with corn till it be 
out of heart, and then ſow it with St. Foyn as 
formerly z it will thrive on dry and barren grounds, 
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where harldy any thing elſe will, the roots being 
great and deep, are not ſo ſoon dried by the parch- 


ing heat of the ſun, as of other graſſes they are. 


I will grant, that trees may better the worſt 
ſort of land, and capacitate them to bear tillage 
at the removal. But would it not allo improye 
that ground, if there were only ſome rows of 
trees, and ſome other more profitable vegetables 
cultivated between? And might not fome pear- 
trees, or other, that bear fruit, ſerve as well as 
thoſe that are only for fuel or timber? Truly, I 
ſec no reaſon to the contrary; and I query, whe- 
ther upon ſome ſides of theſe barren hills would 
not grow vines, and on other ſides ſome other 
fruit- bearing ſorubs: I with ſome well-minded 
gentleman would make the experiment. 7 

Mr. Worlidge gives ſeveral. inſtances of great 


profits made by wood; particularly a hill for corn 


or graſi, not worth five ſhillings an acre 
that in twelve years time the very copious word 
hath been fold for twenty pounds an acre z and 
at the next ſeven years end, it was likely it 
would yield the fame value. And from Mr. 
Blzth he quotes a new plantation, that in eleven 
years time made fixty pounds an acre : and others, 
of poplar, willow, and ſallou, that yield five 
pounds an acre at ſeven years growth. Theſe 
are great advantages; and what Mr. Worlidge 
affirms of his ow? knowledge, I believe, and 


what from others I don't queſtion. Bur ſurely 


they grew in ſome places where wood was ex- 
traordinarily ſcarce, or they did not think of be- 
ing ſupplied with coals, or the wood was fit for 
pike-faves in time of war, Hop-poles, coach-poles, 
or ſome other extraordinary occaſions, or the 
land was extraordinarily fit for it. But however 
it was, if I had ſuch, I believe I ſhould except 
it from my general rule, yet let the profits 85 

Whghat 
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what they will, there are examples of profits 
from very contemptible land, from new husban- 
dries, that will vye with them: but for ought 
I can learn, there are very few places now in 
England, unleſs by great towns, where the cop- 
pices will yield by the acre, one year with an- 
other, more than ten ſhillings a year, and a great 
many places where they won't yield that: and 
of this, thoſe that have the curioſity to enquire 
may ſoon ſatisfy themſelves. Tanning I ſhall con- 
ſider anon. Ea Is 
In the mean time, I queſtion not, bur you ea- 
gerly expect to hear what may be ſaid in anſwer 
to Mr. Evelyn's Sylva. There he ſeems to be 
uite of another opinion, and to give many in- 
ſtances of profits from woods ſo great, that few 
other parts of husbandry can equal them. 
I muſt confeſs Mr. Evelyn is a great man, one 
that I have the honour to be acquainted with, 
and happy is he that is ſo: he is a gentleman of 
great piety, modeſtiy and complacency, and allo en- 
dowed with ſuch an univerſality of uſeful learn- 
ing, that he may very well be eſtcemed a darling 
of mankind. But he is particularly well vers'd 
in the affairs of the woodman, and his Sylva is 
ſo good a book, that I have not heard of any 
thing written on the /#/jef like it. To anſwer 
it I will not pretend; to gainſay what he af- 
firms, I can't; for I belicye he loves veracity 
more than life. I will only make ſome obſerva- 
tions, and if my ſentiments differ from his, I 
know he will pardon me, he being well in- 
clin'd to allow freedom of thought, and alſo well 
vers'd in a motto, NULLIUS IN VERBA. 
Now l farſt obſerve the reaſons why this Sy/- 
va, or diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees was delivered to 
the Royal- Society. It was, as I am told, in the 
Yor. IV. T TRY bt gs 
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title-page, upon occaſion of certain queries pro- 
pounded to that illuſtrious aſſembihj, by the ho- 
nourable the principal officers and commiſſioners 


of the navy. What theſe queries were do not 


altogether appear; but by the diſcourſe one of 
them ſeems to be, how timber might be propagated 
in his Majeſty's dominions. An anſwer to this our 
ingenious author hath bravely given. But my 
conſiderations are not, how, or how not to pro- 
pagate timber : but a query, whether it is beſt, 
within certain limits, to propagate it or no; a thing 
quite beſide his deſign. Indeed, in his introduc- 
7i0n, he, like a very good Engliſhman, laments 
the notorious decay of our wooden-walls, which 
he thought likely to follow, when our then pre- 
ſent #zavy ſhould be worn out, or impaired : and 
I muſt contels, when he conſidered the great 


deſtruction of our wood that had been made (in 


the foregoing twenty years) by ſome through 
neceſſity, and others through ill ends and purpoſes, 
together with our not being uſed ro fetch much 
timber from abroad, and a general cry, that none 


could furniſh us with any (tor ſhipping eſpecially) 


ſo good as our own, with the addition of what 


amounted to a complaint, from the honourable | 
commiſſioners of his Majeſty's navy : when he con- 
ſidered all this, I fay, every good man will ra- 
ther commend than blame his zeal. But now, 
ſince that deſtruction of our timber hath forced 
us to look out for a more convenient ſupply to 
London, and fome other places, and our having 
greater experiences of /ea-fights than ever we 
had before, other things are known: and it is 
belicved, to my certain knowledge, by ſome of 
the commiſſioners of the navy, and others that 
have been greatly concerned in building of ſhips 
that there is ſome other 7imber in the world . 
2 I 
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will build his as well as ours: for inſtance, the 
French Ruby that we took from France, when he 
joined with Denmark and Holland againſt us, had 
ſuch good timber in it, that as I have been told 
England never had better; the bullets that en- 
tred this French ſhip made only round holes, with- 
out /plinters, the thing our timber is valued for; 
and it was ſo hard, that the carpenters with their 
tools could hardly cut it, it was like a piece of 
iron. I fancy it ſome of that oak Mr. Even 
ſpeaks of in his forecited $Sy/va, Chap. 3. Pag. 
27. There is (ſaith he) a kind of it ſo tough, 
and extremely compact, that our ſharpeſt tools 
„vill hardly enter it, and ſcarcely the very fire 
c itſelf, in which it conſumes but ſlowly, as 
© ſceming to partake of a ferrugineous and me- 
© tallin ſhining nature, proper for ſundry robuſt 
© uſes. 

Theſe laſt thirty ſhips that were built have a 
great deal of foreign 7imber in them; and al- 
though there is ſome decay in them already, 
yer, I am told, that the fault is not attributed 
to the foreign timber, but rather to the haſty 
building, the King having not a flock before - 
hand, rhe timber had not time enough for a ſea- 
ſoning. 

For theſe reaſons, and what I ſaid before about 
the increaſe of /eamen, perſuades me to believe 
that ſuch means will never leſſen our ſtrength; 
and, I queſtion not, but that for our money, we 
may be furniſhed ſufficiently from abroad. But 
more of this hereafter. 

In the thirty fourth chapter of the aforeſaid 
Hlva, are a great many examples of immenſe 
profits from wood; upon conſideration of which, 
I would adviſe our wooded men to make calcula- 

Ta: 'T"- 2 tion 
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tion much after the rate as I have done with 
the perſon of honour's feward; and if they find 
that the ſowing for wood is likely to prove more 
adyantageous than otherwiſe, let them do it in 
God's name; but I would adviſe them to com- 
pare extraordinary profits by wood, with extra- 
ordinary profits by corn, or other husbandries ; 
and take notice, that if according to captain 
Smith's account (in page 248. of Sylva) an acre 
of land thar hath ſeveral rows of zrees, will yield 
ninety buſhels of corn in three years, at five ſhil- 
lings the buſhel, beſides ſtrau and chaff,” &c. 
then the ſame acre of land, if the trees be grub- 
bed up, may yield upwards of ſeven pound ten 
ſhillings a year : and if the perſon of honour's 
thirty acres of 260d land beforementioned had (if 
grubbed up) inſtead of a crown been ſuppoſed 
at this ratc, what a ſum would it haye amount- 
ed $67 | 

Beſides what is already faid, I find ſeveral o- 
ther objections; and the firft is, f all our wood 
Within twelve miles of a navigable river ſhould 


be deſtroyed, it will make fuel and timber very 


dear. | 

To this I anſwer, that if it doth, and the 
ground where wood uſeth to grow, will yield a 
greater profit, it is no matter; but we ſee the 
contrary, for where there are abundance that 
trade in one commodity, and independent one 
of another, there will be ſeveral, whoſe neceſſi- 
ties will oblige them to ſell cheap. And this we 
ſee in coals; for notwithſtanding the duty of 
three ſhillings a chaldron, they are commonly 
delivered to our houſes in London, in ſummer 
time, for nineteen or twenty ſhillings the chal- 


dron, that is, ſixteen or ſeventeen ſhillings be- 
2 ſides 
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ſides the three ſhillings. And although I knew 
London ſome years before this act for three ſhil- 
lings was made, I never knew coals cheaper: 
and for timber, notwithſtanding the great con- 
ſumption hath been made in building the city of 
London, the town of Northampton, our thir- 
ty men of war, other merchants ſhips, &c. 
Vet by reaſon of our many independent timber- 
merchants, we have more plenty than ever, and, 
J am told, much cheaper than uſually it was 
wont to be; and the reaſon is plain, for when 
there is a great trade for a commodity, every bo- 
dy ſtrives to get it; and he that can afford ro ſell 
cheapeſt, ſells moſt, and gets moſt, wherefore he 
hunts out all places where he can get it cheap- 
eſt, and likewiſe ſtudies all the ways that may 
be to bring it home at the ho yon charge, and 
others ſtrive as well as he ; and at the places of 
growth they are at ſtrife too who ſhall ſell c heap- 
eſt, that they may have the trade from their 
neighbours : and thus it will ever be, only in 
commodities that can be had from ſome one man, 
or one combination of men, and no where elſe : 
but here it is not ſo, we can have timber from 
divers places. Burt if his Majeſty ſhould be 
pleaſed to reſolve to have none but Engliſh tim- 
ber for his royal navy, what hurt, I pray, would 
it be to the kingdom, to fetch it more than 
twelve miles from a navigable river? What loſs 
would it be, if when the parliament thinks fit to 
give the King fix hundred thouſand pounds to 

uild ſbips, they, upon this conſideration, ſhould 
give ſeven hundred thouſand pounds? Would it 
not be ſpent among our ſelves, and find employ- 
ment for a great many cattle and lazy people ? It 
might be the means to make more rivers navi- 
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gable; and our bad roads, if poſſible, to be a- 
mended. | | | 2 | 


Another obje#ion is, e ſhall want wood for 
iron- Works, Aint glaſſes, &c. e 


This I ſcarce believe, for billets, faggots, and 
ſuch like we may be, and are furniſhed withal 
from abroad, as well as with timber: but rather 
than fail, we may take Mr. Evehn's and Mr, 

Morlidge's advice, and improve our barren lands 
and waſtes in the inland counties. 


A third objeAion is, M hat ſhall ve do for bark 
For tanners? . 


To this I anſwer as before, the inland coun- 
try is enough to furniſh us; but if it were not, 
we might very well be ſupplied from abraad, it 
is only raſping, and breaking of it ſmall, and 
the freight will amount to no great matter: and 
it is a great queſtion with ſome, whether we 
are neceſſitated for oak bark to tan with, as our 
plenty makes us ſuppoſe. I have heard robacco- 

ſtalks will do it very well: and Mr. Evelyn, in 
chap. 3. of the aforeſaid Sylva, pag. 27. thinks, 
That the caps of our 2corns would tan leather 
as well as the bark, and wonders no body 
makes the experiment. In chap. 16. pag. 69. 
the tops and loppings of Birch is called Mr. 
[Howard's new tan. In chap. 25. pag. 1 27. it 
is ſaid, that the cork-tree hath, beneath the 
cortex, or cork, two other coats, or libri, of 
which one is reddiſh, which they ſtrip from 
the bole, when it is fell'd, only; and this bears 
good price with the ranner. And in chap. 30: 
pag. 177. he faith They have in Jamaica, the 
& mangrave 


a 
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© mangrave, olive, and a third, whoſe barks tan 
© much better than do ours in England, ſo as in 
6 {ix weeks the leather is fit to be employed to 
6 any uſe. | 

If theſe things be true, then I do not much 
queſtion, but by enquiry might be found out, 
what quality in the oak-bark it is, that cauſes 
the leather to be tan'd ; and if that be found 
once, we might, I believe, quickly find out a 
great variety of other things, fit for the ſame 
purpole. ; 


The fourth obje&ion is, it will pull down the 
price of our other lands. | 


What care I for that, if all together they 
will yield a greater employment, and yield any 

thing more: if this objection ſhould be minded, 
ve muſt forbear all other ſorts of improvements, 
and the fens mult be let into the ſea again. But 
there is a way to remedy even this complaint, 


and one that we have experience of, viz. If 


the parliament will think fit to preſent the King 
with a month's tax of ſeventy thoufand pounds 
once a year, to bear the charge of an allow- 
ance, as formerly, for the exportation of cory, 
for then it did coſt the King almoſt as much, 
I am fure, in one year, 3 of ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, for I have ſeen the account from 
the cuſtom- houſe. Methinks, if any gentleman 
will promote a bill, this may eaſily be done, 
ſeeing it is ſo much for the /ubjefs benefit; and 
if the country gentlemen will not encourage their 
_ repreſentatives to it, by my conſent, they ſhall 


not be pitied, although their tenants ſhould fail 


in their payments. 
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A fifth and more material objefion than all 
the reſt, is, that if our neighbours will con- 
federate, we may be put to ftreights for a ſup- 
ply in time of war. 


As I faid before, no greater ſtreights, than to 
fetch a little farther from the inland countries. 
Bur, I pray, what reaſon 1s there for this our 
fear? It is plain, that the more we want wood, 


the better we may be ſtored ; witneſs our great 


plenty in the 7imber-docks, and on the wharfs 
on the river of Thames, ſince the fire, and it is 
commonly faid, that the Dutch, who have hardly 
a ſtick, but willows, growing in their country, 
are far better ſupplied with wood than moſt of 
their neighbours: and box, lignum-vite, ſaſſafras, 
logwood, and a great many others we abound 
with. 

It will be very hard if all the world ſhould 
agree againſt us at once, and that profit ſhould 
tempt none of them to betray the other; it doth 
not uſe to be ſo: neither are we, as I can hear, 
much concerned, for fear they ſhould combine 
to hinder us of maſts, cordage, pitch, and tar; 
and a ſtop of theſe, by their confederacies, may 
undo us, as well as a {top of ?imber. But I hope 
none of theſe will happen: before we make a 
war we ſhall ſapply our ſelves with ſufficient 
ſtores, and then a fig for any ſhall dare to at- 
tack us. 

Much more might be ſaid on this occaſion, 
bur I am loth to tire my ſelf, or you: yet par- 
don me a little to tell you, that although I have 


endeavoured to ſhew you what I think will be 


for the profit of the country; yet I am not un- 


ſenſible, that if a man hath more money than he 


needs, 
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needs, then, whatſoever honeſt thing delights 
him, is better to him than that money : there- 


fore, for my part, I would encourage, rather 


than dehort country gentlemen to have about 
their ſeats woods, for ornament, ſhade and ſhel- 
ter: I would alſo allow them for hedge-rows, 
for fence and ſhelter to the ground and cattle, 
for I would have no place waſte ; and to what 
better uſe to put theſe hedge-rows I know not, 
unleſs we could be perſuaded to fill them with 
fruit- trees; which I think much better. ü 

Fater-fides J alſo allow, where they hinder 
not the bringing up of boats or barges, for there 
will oziers for the basket-man, and other trees of 

quick growth, and great advantage for ſeveral 
manufattures, ſome vary for our chambers 
and the banks, by help thereof, will be well ſup- 
ported. 
; I alſo approve to have woods on ſuch lands 
where nothing elſe will grow, if there be ſuch; 
which 1 much doubt. 

And parks, which although they are for the 
moſt part very ill husbandried, yet they generally 


belong to rich perſons, and are not altogether 


without their uſe; particularly to their owners, 
they make or preſerve a grandeur, and cauſe 
them to be reſpected by their poorer neighbours 


they preſerve and increaſe veniſon, a rich and eſti- 


mable food for the greateſt princes ; and what 
bears good price, and keeps good friendſhip 
within the cities, towns and villages, they make a 
recreation, without which, moſt of our improve- 
ments, and nine parts in ten of our trades, are 
inſignificant : they breed up young cattle, and 
are moſt excellent for rearing of co/ts; they ver 

much improving on a hard ground, and a large 


circuit, 
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circuit, thereby exerciſing their heels and breath- 
ings. Theſe parks keep among us an eſteem for 
good hunting-horſes, and would, if free from 


other exceſſes, preſerve to their maſters very great 


health, and good complexions, and may there, if 
any where, within the twelve miles, be increas'd 
oaks, for the glory and firength of our kingdom, 
and acorns to fat our hogs with ; the beaſt-skins 
of theſe parks make us a great manufacture, and 


hoands in a wood are none of the leaſt part of 


our pleaſant mu/ick. Many other advantages may 


hence accrue; but I think here are enough to 


make us allow of ſome parks, till a popularity, 
and want of good ground, doth urge the con- 
trary. 

Upon a ſerious conſideration of all that hath 
been ſaid, I think it will appear, that the de- 
ſtruction of our wood every where within twelve 
miles of a navigable-river, would be advantage- 
ous, both to the private and publick wealth, and 
that it will increaſe our navigation, popularity 
and ſfrength. But however, I humbly ſubmit it 


to the cenſure of all Hhoneſt and ingenious men, 
promiſing that I ſhall be very ready to change 


my mind, whenever they will be pleaſed to ſhew 
me good reaſons to the contrary: but if they 
cannot, and will ſtill go on, to increaſe or pre- 
ſerve their woods, they mult pardon me, and o- 


thers, if we ſhould happen to think that they 


are men void of reaſon, or that love their hu- 
mours before their own profit, or their country's 
welfare. = : | 
In this, and all other of the like nature, I 
hope you will pardon the failures, and accept 
7 the good- wi of, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
c. 188 | 


A ves 


| + 
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A relation of the culture, or planting and or- 


Aering of ſaffron; by the honourable Charles 


Howard, 40 extracted from the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, Num. 138. 


81 R. 


Although this account be already printed by 
the ingenious Mr. Nehemiah Grew, yet preſum- 


ing it may be of great uſe, and fall into many 


hands, where thoſe moſt excellent treatiſes will 
not, I having leave, offer it to you, as fol- 


Afron heads, planted in a black, rich, ſandy 

mold, or in a mix'd ſandy land, between 
2 and red, yields the greater ſtore of /af- 
Four - 

A clay or ſtiff ground, be it never ſo rich, 
produceth little oo. chovgh increaſe of heads 
or roots, if the winter prove mild and dry; bur 
the extremity of cold and moiſture will rot 


them: ſo that the fineſt light ſandy mold, of an 


indifferent fatneſs, is eſteemed moſt profitable. 
Plough the ground in the beginning of April, 
and lay it very ſmooth and level. 
About three weeks or a month after, ſpread 


upon every acre twenty loads of rotten dung, 


and plough it in. 

At Midſummer plough it again, and plant the 
ſaffron heads in rows every way, three inches 
diſtant one from another, and three inches 
deep. 


The 


* 
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The moſt expedite way of planting, is to 
make a trench the whole length of the field, 
three inches deep with a ſpit-ſhovel. _ 
 Theſpit-ſhovel is to be made of a thin ſtreight 
iron, ten inches long, and five inches broad, 
with a ſocket in the fide of it, to put a ſtaff or 
handle. Lay the /afron heads three inches di- 
ſtant in the trench, and with the ſhoyel ſpit up 
three inches of earth upon them. I 

Obſerve this order in planting whole fields, 
v hereby tae heads will lie every way three inches 
ſquare one from another : only paths or ſhallow 
trenches are to be left two or three yards aſun- 
der, which ſerve every year to lay the weeds 
to rot, that are to be weeded and pared off the 
ground. 

As ſoon as the heads begin to ſhoot or ſpeer 
within the ground (which is uſually a fortnight 
before Michaelmas) hoe or pare the ground all 
over very thin; and take lightly all rhe weeds 
and graſs very clean, leſt it choak the flowers, 
which will ſoon after appear; and are then to 
be gathered, and the /affron to be picked and 

dried for uſe. _ | 
The ground muſt be very carefully fenced 
from ſheep or cattle, which by treading, break 
the /affron graſs, and make the chives come up 
ſmall. 

In May the /affron graſs will be quite wither- 
ed away, after which, the weeds and graſs the 
ground produceth, may be cut or mowed off 
from time to time to feed cattle, till about Mi- 
chaelmas, at which time the heads will begin to 
ſpeer within the ground. | 

Then hoe, pare, and rake the ground clean, 
as before, for a ſecond crop; the like directions 
are 
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are to be obſerved the next year for a third 
crop. l 5 

The Midſummer following dig up all the /af- 
fron heads, and plant them again in another new 
ground (dunged and ordered as aforeſaid) wherein 
no /affron hath been planted, at leaſt not within 
ſeven years. 5 

The flowers are to be gathered as ſoon as they 
come up, before they are full blown, whether 
wet or q re | 

Pick out the chives clean from the ſhells or 
flowers, and ſprinkle them two or three fingers 
thick, very equally, on a double /affron paper. 
Lay this on the hair-cloth of the ſaffron-kiln, 
2 cover it with two or more ſaffron- papers, a 
piece of woollen cloth or thick bays, and a cuſhion 
of canvas, or ſack- cloth filled with barley- ſtraw, 
whereon lay the kiln board. CEE 

Put into the kiln clean, thoroughly kindled 
charcoal, oven-coals, or the like, keeping it ſo 
hot, that you can hardly endure your Eager 
between the paper and the hair cloth. 

After an hour or more, turn in the edges of 
the cake with a knife, and looſen it from the 
paper. If it ſtick faſt, wet the outſide of the 
paper with a feather dip'd in beer, and then dry 
the papers: turn the cake, that both fides may 
be of a colour. | 
If it ſtick again to the paper looſen it, and 
then dry it with a gentle heat, with the additi- 
on of a quarter of a hundred pound weight laid 

upon the kiln-board. 22 Pp | 

The /affron cake being ſufficiently dried is fit 
for uſe, and will laſt good many years, being 
wrap'd up, and kept cloſe. 


- 
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The beſt /affron is, that which conſiſts of the 
thickeſt and ſhorteſt chives of a high, red, and 
ſhining colour, both without and within a- 
like. | Wt eee 108 

Saffron is oftentimes burnt, and in knots, 
ſpotted and mixed with the yellows that are 
within the ſhells. | 

It is uſually obſerved that one acre doth yield, 
at the leaſt, twelve pounds of good /affron, one 
year with another, and ſome years twenty 
pounds. | ee OED 
Good /affron is ſeldom or never ſold at fo low 
a rate as thirty ſhillings per pound, frequently at 
three pounds per pound, and upward : where- 
fore one acre bearing twelve pounds at forty 
ſhillings the pound, cometh to twenty tour pounds 
per annum. . | 

The gathering and picking of one pound of 
ſaffron is worth one ſhilling, which cometh to 
twelve ſhillings per acre. | 

The fire and care of drying may come to three 
ſhillings more, at three pence the pound; which 
is in all fifteen ſhillings. 

The graſs that is mowed and cut off the 
ground for the uſe of cattle, will be very near 
Worth as much as will countervail the picking 
and drying the /affron, the ſoil being enriched, 
not only by the dung, but the ſaffron itſelf, as 
appears by the rich crops the ground yields for 
ſeyeral years after, without any other manuring 
or improvement. 

Sixteen quarters of /afron heads are ſufficient 
to plant one acre: a quarter of theſe heads 13 
uſually fold in the place for ten ſhillings, which 
comes to eight pounds per acre. | 

Twenty loads of rotten dung laid on the 


ground may be worth forty ſhillings at twelve 
d ence 
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pence a load for the dung, and as much for car. 
"I into the field. 


For thrice plowing the ground, twenty ſhil- 


lings. = 

For planting the heads about four pounds, 
which in the whole makes fourteen pounds, the 

arges of planting an acre, which will bear 
three crops. ; 

So that all things reaſonably computed, it ap- 
pears, that an acre of /affroy will be worth, 
notwithſtanding all caſualities, one year with 
another, over and above the fourteen pounds 
charges, for the firſt year's planting (at the leaſt) 
twenty pounds per annum; beſides the great in- 


creaſe of the /affron heads, which will be as three 
for one. 


The Kiln. 


It conſiſts of an oaken frame, lathed on every 
| Tide, twelve inches ſquare in the bottom, two 
foot high, and two foot ſquare at the top ; up- 
on which 1s nailed a hair-cloth, and ftrained 
hard by wedges, drove into the ſides; a ſquare 
board and a weight to preſs it down, weighing 
about a quarter of a hundred. 3 


The inſides of the kiln covered all over with 


the ſtrongeſt potters- clay, very well wrought 


with a little ſand, a little above two inches 


thick. 


The bottom muſt be lined with clay four or 
five inches thick, which is the hearth to lay 
the fire on; level wherewith is to be made a 


little hole to put the fire: the outſide may be 


plaiſtered all over with lime and hair. 
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Enquiries relating to Husbandry and 
Trade, Cc. 


SIR, | 5 


N my former volume, Num. 1. Pp. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

J gave you ſome enquiries concerning agri- 
culture, drawn up by that great philoſopher and 
encourager of all uſeful learning, the honourable 
Robert Boyle, Eſq; which J extracted out of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 5. pag. 79. 
to which enguiries J have received ſeveral an- 
fewers, as dbout furzes in Numb. 2. pag. 28. in 
Hol. 1. Remedies againſt the uncertainty 15 
loſs 
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loſs of crops, ſmuts, meldews, lodgings of corn, 
and its being eaten up by birds; from Dr. Robert 
Plot, in Numb. 3. p. 31, 32, 33, 34. Smutli-. 
neſs in Corn, from Mr. John Smith in Numb. 5. 
P- 47, 48. The manner of improving land by 
marle; from Mr. Adam Martindale ot Cheſhire, 
Numb. 6. p. y, $6, 57, 78, 9. As alſo a ſe- 
cond account about marle, from the aforeſaid 
Mr. Adam Martindale, in Numb. 11. p. 120, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126. A great im- 
provement of land by parſiy, from Mr. John 
Morlidge of Petersfield in Hampſbirez the author 
of Syſtema Agriculturæ, Syſlema, Hortitulturæ, 
and. Vinetum Britannicum, Num. 12.:1pag} 136; 
137, 138, 139. And in Numb. 2. of this ſe- 
cond volume, pag. 33, 34, 355 „ here 
is an account from the Reverend R. &. of Barl- 
ing, near Walfleet in Eſex, of a new manner of 
plowing, whereby he hath done as much in three 
days, with two ſmall bullocks and one man, as 
his neighbours could do with four ſtout horſes, 
and two men in eight days; or as much for five 
or {ix ſhillings, as uſed to be done for eight and 
forty ſhillings. 

And beſides theſe, by degrees, I hope to have 
ſeveral more anſwers, according as gentlemen, 
who wiſh well to their country, {ſhall fall to 
the conſideration of theſe papers; and that they 
may ſa do, I pray recommend all your friends to 
the peruſal of thoſe enquiries. TI 7 

Now, that I may ſet other men at work, 
who may delight in things not there mentioned, 
I will give you ſome more enquiries, being what, 
I think, relates to my buſineſs of husbandry and 
trade; and they are extracted from the enquiries 
drawn up by the learned Robert Plot aboveſaid, 

Vor. IV. U . 10 
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to be propounded to the moſt ingenious of each 


county in his travels through England and Wales, 


in order to their hiſtory of nature and art. 
Concerning Waters. 


Have you any ſalt ſprings in this county? To 
what uſes put? And how ordered? LT 
Are there any medicinal writers near this place, 
of any unuſual ell or taſte? And what effects 
have they wrought? Do they 7inge the ones or 
earth near their exit, of a ruſty, or any other co- 
lour? Do they loſe their virtues in carriage or 
no? Or let fall any ſedement in ſtanding, and 
thereby become enervated? In general, what 
proportion hold the waters of this county as to 
ey and Jevity, comparatively among them- 
ker and with the waters of other coun- 
Deere | 0 
Of theſe, it is probable, I may make good uſe, in 
order to the improvement of the place, as of Ep- 
tom, Tunbridge, Dullidge, Bath, Sc. and alſo 
in order to dying. 5 


Concerning Earths and Minerals. 


W hart variety of earths are there in this coun- 
ty? And how lie the beds of the mold, clay, ſand, 
Sc. one above another? Have you any ſands or 
earths of uſe hereabouts, ſuch as /ands for the 
glaſs- houſes, for improvement of land, fullers- 
earth, boles, peats, ochers, tobacco-pipe clays, black 


chalk, ruddle, umber, clays famous for brick, or 


tyle, or other earths remarkable for their colour, 
weight, ſmell, taſte, ; Re. What marles have 


you in this county? How deep do they lie from 


the /urface of the ground ? What the depth of 


3 the 
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the marles themſelves, and what their colour? 
Upon what grounds are they chiefly uſed, and at 
what time laid on? How many loads to a fa 
tute- acre? What grains will marled- lands bear 
beſt, and how many years together? How ſuch 
marled- land is to be uſed afterwards? Is there any 
cole dug hereabouts? i 

Have you any minerals found or dug in this 
county, ſuch as ſulphar, arſenic, orpiment, cala- 
my-ſtone, black-lead, vitriol, alom- ſtone, cole, am · 
ber, jet, nitre, ſalt? Or doth there any naphta, 
ar petroleum ſwim on the water, or diftil from 
any rock hereabouts ? Wh oe 


Concerning Stones. 


Know you of any ffones not common in this 
county; ſuch as hyacinths, emeralds, achats, jaſ+ 
pars, chryſtals, emery, ſpars, marbles, ſerpemtines, 
mangaueſe, magnets, ætites, or eagle-ſiones, gold- 
ſtones, tranſparent pebbles, &c.? Are there any 
ſtones found here curiouſly wrought by nature, 
either like animals, as oyſters, cockles, eſcalops, 
ſerpents, &c. ? Like vegetables, as branches, or 
leaves of plants, melons, olives, apricots, peaches, 
peaſe, &c.? Like inanimate things, as ſpears, or 
arrow-heads, croſſes, globes, ftars, drops of water, 
cakes, ſugar-plumbs, letters of the alphabet, geo- 
metrical figures, &c.? What quarries of free- 
flone are there in this county? Are they of a 
fine or coarſe, grit, brittle, or tough? Whether 
good fire, or weatber-ftone, or both? In what 
order do the beds lye ? Do they dip or lye in 
plano horizontis ? Whether better ſurbedded, in 
work, or laid as they grew in the bed? Are there 
any quarries of mill. flones, or grave-ſtones, &c.? 
of lime- ſtone, or ſalt-flone near this place, and 

U 2 what 
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what are the ſigns of their 3 or bad- 


neſs? Are there any alabaſter, or quarries of 
marble in this county? If ſo, of what colour or 
hardneſs, and whether lineated with veins of a 
different colour from the body of the one ? Whe- 
ther it be apr to cleave one way rather than an- 
other. Know you of any body that hath 
invented, or is maſter of any curious plaiſter, ce- 
ment, or knows any excellent earthen materials, 
or artifice for flooring of barns, or other rooms, 
garden-walks, &c. that ſhall not crack, or wear 
muchin a very large time? Or know you of any 
other dat x of this kind, of excellent uſe in 
building, and wherein they excel? | 


Concerning Metals, &c. 


Is there any gold, filver, or elefirum dug or 
found in this county? Any copper, iron, tin, or 
lead ores ? Any biſmuth, antimony, quick-fiIver, 
bell-metal, zink or ſpelter, zaffer, manganeſe, 
chryſocholla, or native green, cæruleum, or native 
blue, cinnabar, lignum foſſile, amianthus, foſſile- 
teeth, or any kind of ore unknown to you. 


Concerning Plants. 


With what unuſual plants doth this county 
naturally abound ? What vegezables naturally flou- 
riſn beſt in andy, chalky, claiey, or marly earths, 
&c.? And what may be the ſuppoſed reaſons 
why ſome plants will thrive beſt, where ſome 
others will not grow? What vegetables naturally 
proſper beſt (or at leaſt will endure over mine- . 
rals, or the mietallick ſoils of this county? Or 
others that abound with ſuch and ſuch vere 

at 
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What /alts are moſt appropriate to each plant, 
and what quantity, the exceeding whereof 
_ renders the earth incapable of producing or pre- 
ſerving plants? Know you of any ſtrange or 


prodigious plants, or trees extraordinary, ei- 
ther in their growth, fruit, leaves, or time of 


bloſſoming ? Or have you any undeſcribed plants, 
or others of ſpecial note, naturally growing 
hereabout? What quantity of t:mber-trees have 
you here? and what trees be they khat are ac- 
counted timber? What rent have you for wood 
and timber, and at what value per hundred, load, 
coard or tun? „„ Es ny 

Know you of any body hereabout skilful in 
gardening, that has obſerved what manure is moſt 
proper for this, or that natural earth, or what 
earths are beſt mixed together, and for what 
plants moſt agreeable? Has he obſerved what 


inſects are peculiar to plants, and whether the 


fame plants have not ſometimes different infects, 
eſpecially in dry and wet years? W hat are your 
_ uſual means of preſerving and improving woods 
in this county, or has any body any peculiar 
way of * them here? At how many 


years do they uſually fell their ander wood, and 


tallwood, what parts of it for fuel, and what 
for uſes, ſuch as axle- trees, bop- poles, hoops, flakes, 


hurdles, &c.? Whether do you draw your woods, 


or fell them together? which of theſe accounted 
beſt, and for what reaſons? Ps 
Has there any body hereafter obſerved the 
diſeaſes of plants, or knows ways of prevention 
or cure, eſpecially of the hes or bliſters we find 
on the leaves of many ſhrubs and trees? Thinks 
he them infected from the air without, or by 


juices within, or by both? And when by one, 
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or the other, or both together ? And for what 
reaſons has he obſerved, that the blifers of ſome 
plants have inſefts in them; others fungus's on 
their tops; others that have neither? Knows 
he, theſe plants diſtinctly, and whether theſe 
things be nor ſo accidental, that they ſometimes 
interchangeably alter? What are the diſeaſes of 

our timber in this country, by what ſigns may 
they be known, whether any way to be prevent- 
ed or cure? Can any body hereabout inform 
how it comes to paſs, that of the ſeeds of many 
Plants, ſuch as oak, elms, aſb, beech, yew, juni- 
per, hemp, &c. there will come ſome plants a- 
gain that will never bear ſeeds? Or is there any 
body knows any other thing confiderable con- 
cerning plants? 


Concerning Husbandry. 


How many ſorts of grain are there yn here- 
about? And fir, how many ſorts of wheat do 
you /ow hereabout? Any double wheat, red-beard- 
ed Kentiſh wheat, red-lammas with ailes, red- 
lammas without ailes, the red ſtalk wheat, white- 
lammas with ailes, white lammas without ailes, 
mix'd lammas, cone-wheat with ailes, cone-wheat 
without azles, /quare-grey with ailes, otherwiſe 
Called dunover, duckbill-wheat, and duke-wheat, 
ſquare-grey without ailes, Aleppo-wheat, Poland- 
wheat, not-wheat, pendull-wheat ? Know you of 
any other ſorts of wheat ſown in this country, 
diſtinct from theſe? and for land, have you ob- 
ſerved any of theſe, or other to be beſt ; and 
wherein do any of them excel? What barleys 
ſow you here beſide the common barley ? Have 
you the rath ripe, conleard, ſprig of Livonia, win- 
ter, naked, and not-barley 202 here, or any o- 


ther 


. 0 
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ther barleys? If fo, for what lands have you ob- 
ſerved them beſt, and wherein do any of them 
As for peaſe, do you ſow hereabout the Henley- 
9799, the blue pea, Sandwich-pea, Hampſhire kids, 
the horn grey, early-white, latter-white, blus and 
green pea, bowdies, red-ſhanks, cotſwould pea, par- 
tridge pea, black-ey'd whites, ſmall rath-ripes, the 
roſe-pea, the horn-pea, large huſcods? And as for 
beans, do you ſow hereabout the great garden 
French beans, red and white, the middle ſort, red 
and' white, the field horſe-bean, black and white, 


the leaſt bean? As for velches, do you ſow 


hereabout the gore - vetch, pebble - vetch, win- 
zer-vetch, rath-ripe vetch, dilks, or lentills? And 
as for oats, beſide common black and white, do 
you ſow any 'blue-ogts, naked-oats, bearded-oats 
of North Wales, Poland oats, or any other peaſe, 

beans, vetches, or oats diſtin& from theſe ? And 
for what lands have you obſerved any of theſe 
or others to be beſt, and wherein do they excel? 
What unuſual grains ſow you in this county, 
ſuch as wold, woad, hemp, flax, + rape or 
wild turnip, caraways, baflard ſaffron? Know 
you any other ſuch ſown in this county, for 
what land beſt, how to be ordered, and wherein 
do they excel? How many ſorts of graſſes (the 
uſual name for any herbage ſown for cattle) do 
you ſow here, ſuch as clover, ſanctfoin, ray graſs, 


or everlaſting graſs, Iucern, buck-wheat, medic ? 


Know you of * other graſſes ſown. in this 
county, diſtinct from theſe ? If fo, for what 
land beſt, how to be ordered, and wherein do 
they excel? 3 
HFas there any bod y hereabout found out any 
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ſowing, harrowing, rowling, hoeing, hedging, ditch- 
ing, planting, grafting, gardening ? What va- 


riety of ſoils have you hereabout? Are they 


ſandy, gravelly, flony, chalky, claiey, maumy? Have 
you any light mold, red land, ſtonebraſh, ſour 
land, mariſh, boggy, fenny, or cold weeping grounds? 
What particular preparations are uſed to each of 
theſe, for each kind of grain? With what kind 
of manure improved? When, how, and in what 
quantity is the anure laid on? At what ſeaſons, 


and how often are each of theſe plowed for each 


rain, and how long are theſe ſeveral grounds 
fer lie fallow ? | | FD 

How many ſorts of plows, carts, harrows, 
rolls, rakes, forks, boes, skrys, fans, ſhovels, ſpades, 
mattocks, or other inſtruments of husbandry have 
you in this place, and wherein do they excel? 
How many ways of /owing have you here? How 
do you preſerve your corn in the fields from weeds, 


Yi, birds, worms, moles, &c,? Alſo from blit- 


ing, [mutting, melde wing, and what are conceiv- 


ed to be the cauſes of theſe? How do ye order 


your corn when green, if too rank, 6c. ! Have 


you any particular ways of harveſting your 


coin, dreſſing it, or preſerving it in thè mow, 
or ſtores, from rain, 1 rats, mice, muſt, 
or other inconveniencies? Has there any body 


hereabout agy new ways of ordering their bor- 


= * 


feeding, working, c.? 


8 


How are the abovementioned ſoils prepared, 


ſes, oxen, cows, ſheep, goats, hogs, &c. in their 


when they Are uſed for paſture, or meadow ? 
What awe the ſeveral 1 7 of graſſes naturally 


growing in ſuch grounds in this county? And 
which, are the beſt accounted of, and why ſo 
accounted? How do you preſerve your paſtures 
and weadows from weeds, moſs, ſour graſs, heath, 
V fern, 
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fern, buſhes, briars, brambls, broom, ruſhes, 
ſedges, juniper, gorſe, or furzes? What kind of 
graſs is fitteſt to be preſerved for winter feeding? 
And what graſ5 is beſt for horſes, oxen, 'cows, 
ſheep, goats, &c.? What are the chief circum- 
ſtances obſerved in cutting 75 and what in 
the making and preſerving of hays ? Know you 
of any body that has any peculiar way of inning 
or draining marſhes, bogs, fens, or of deſtroying 

or improving furzy, beatby, or broomy grounds, 


or has any other improvement whatever in huſ- 


bandry ? 


Concerning Animals. 


Do you know of any body in this county, 
ſtudious in inſects, an obſerver of the works of 
bees, filk worms, &c.? or has any peculiar ways 
of ordering them? Is there any body that has 
been curious in obſerving the origin, the perfec- 
tion and corruption of inſects, their diſeaſes and 
cures? Are there any birds, fiſhes or reptiles, pe- 
culiar to this county, and know you of any, 
thing remarkable concerning them? Know you 


of any N beaſt, ſheep, goat, dog, hog, horſe, ox, 


cow, deer, &c. of any unuſual quality, or mix'd 


generation, of great age, or wonderful bigneſs, 
or any other animal that has been attended with 


any unuſual circumſtances? 


Concerning Arts. 


Is there any body hereabout that has invented 
any thing, or made any improvement in any of 
the liberal, or mechanick arts; in phyſick, anatomy, 
aſtronomy, geometry, arithmetick, muſick, archi- 
tecture? Are there any buildings hereabout, ex- 


traordinary 
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traordinary in the whole, or parts, ſuch as churobes, 
colleges, town-halls, conduits, dwelling houſes of 
the nobility and gentry, - barns, ſtables, malt- 


houſes, mills, ſtair-caſes, chimney-pieces, windows, 


&c. What trades are there peculiar to this place? 
Know you of any ſtupendious or curious en- 
gines? Is there any body eminently curious in 
this town, or any body that has any thing peculiar 
to himſelf in Frag < lock-work, carving, paint- 
ing, graving, etching, dying, weaving, needle-work, 
are or any other N. = ? Where, 
y the way, let it be noted, that the undertaker 
of this deſign deſires not to dive into the my- 
ſtery of any trade, but only to repreſent matter 
of fact, and ſo many of the circumſtances as 
may be communicated without diſcovery of the 
my ſtery. | wn = 
Finally, if any body deſire to be farther in- 
formed in the nature of this deſign, let him 
conſult the natural hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, al- 
ready extant. 38 EO 
Thus much I thought fit to extraft from the 
paper of enquiries, drawn up by the aforeſaid Dr. 
Ot. | 8 
Now in order to make my Colleckions profit - 
able to the kingdom in general, and a great 
many men in particular, 1 hope, that all who 
have any kindneſs for this undertaking, will 
bie their beſt aſſiſtance to, Sir, your moſt hum- 
le ſervant. 


. 
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The manner of making mum, according to 

the direftion recorded in the Town-houle of 
. Brunſwick; and is à proportion for ſixty 
three gallons. e 


HE water prepared muſt be boiled to the 
T conſumption of a third part at leaſt, and 
brewed according to art, with ſeven buſhels 
wheat. malt, one buſhel oat- malt, one buſhel -—» 
ground - bleaus; and when it is turned, let not the 
hogſhead be too much fill'd at firſt. W hen it 
begins to work put into it, 


Inner rind of fir-tree, three pounds. 

Tops of fir and birch, one pound. 

Carduus benediftus, three handfuls. 

Flowers ros-ſolis, a handful. ; 

Burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, peny- royal, 
elder-flowers, wild thyme, of each a handful 
and a half. | UF 

Seeds of cardamom bruiſed, three ounces. 

Barberries bruiſed, one ounce. 


Put the ſeeds into the veſſel, when the liquor 
hath wrought a while, with the herbs alſo: and 
after they are added, let the liquor work over 
the veſſel as little as may be. Fill it up at laſt, 
and when it is ſtopped, put into the hogſhead 
ten new laid eggs, not broken, nor fo much as 
cracked. Stop 1t up cloſe, and drink it at two 
years end. 8 


Dr. 
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Dr. Egidius Hoffeman, added water-creſſes, 
brook-lime, and wild parſley, with fix handfuls of 
borſe-radiſh raſped to every hogſhead : and it 
was obſerved, the horſe-radiſh made it drink 
more quick than the other, in which was none. 


William Richardſon, merchant, tranſcribed 
this out of the Town-houſe of Brunſwick. 


Our Engliſh brewers uſe not all theſe materials. 
They uſe cardamums, ginger and ſaſſafras, which 
ſerves inſtead of the inner rind of fir, alſo wal- 
nut rinds, madder, red-ſauders, and enula cam- 
pana: and ſome make it only of ftrong beer, 
and ſpruce beer; the laſt of which, if any would 


give us the receipt, it would be very accept- 


An account of a great improvement of moſſy- 
land by Burning and Liming, &c. 


:S-X- ks 

Think it is not impertinent to your buſineſs 

to tell you, that in my opinion, a mighty 
improvement might be made of moſſy- ground, in 
countries that abound with lime, above what is 
ordinarily known. To confirm which, I ſhall 
relate to you a. ſtory, which an honeſt gentle- 
man of Staffordſhire, ſome years ſince told me; 


and it was thus, ſo far as my memory is to be 
relied on. | 


He 
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He having accidentally ſet on fire about ten 


acres of moſſy- ground (which burned to the ve 

ſand) in the common belonging to W. ſent his 
teams {ix or ſeven miles off (to Yal/all) for 
lime, which he mix'd with the aſhes, and ſowed 
the plat of ground with 7ye, much againſt the 


opinion of his husbandmen, whoſe objections and b 
jeers he could not otherwiſe ſilence, but by a. 


peremptory command to hold their peace, and 
obſerve his order. And the iſſue was, that tho 
he was conſtrained to make a coſtly fence about 
it, that crop of rye cleared all the charges of 


the fence, lime, ſeed, and husbandry, with ad- 


vantage to his purſe ; and beſides, turned a bar- 
ren piece of moſs into a good cloſe of land. I 
ſuppoſe, that upon a moderate account, the 
cloſe may well be worth, for paſture alone (be- 
ſides the benefit of plowing it ſometimes) five 
pounds per annum, or very near, whereas I can- 
not think it was worth a tenth part of the mo- 
ney before this accident fell out, of firing it: for 
there is enough in our county to be taken as 
cheap as that comes to; and I my ſelf would be 

lad of that rate for land which I judge much 


etter, during my Jeaſe, for which 1 hold it 


with other ground that I have improved: tho? 
I am apt to think, no county about us (if any 
in England) charges the farmers more deeply 


with rent, proportionably to the probable pro- 


fits to be made of the land, than this of ours. 
I am ſure many of our farmers do not only ſay 
ſo, but make it to appear they ſpeak as they 


think, by removing themſelves with their fa- 


milies and ſtocks into other counties; of which, 
of late years, we have too plentiful inſtances. 
What advantages then might be made of ſome 
great moſſes in Lancaſhire, and elſewhere, that 
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lie near to coal and lime-ftone, and therefore might 
well be ſpared, without making fuel dear, and 
improved at a very ſmall charge, and for the 
preſent, yield little or no profit, ſave ſome grig, 
or heath for ſheep, and young cattle to feed poor- 
ly upon; and this oft in peril of their lives: 
particularly, what abundance of this ſort of 
ground les within a few miles of Clitberou (the 
great. ſtaple for lime) which is good for little or 
nothing in its preſent condition, but to make 
the country thin of inhabitants. Accept this 
at preſent from 


SIR, 


Tour & er van, 


A. Martindale. 
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An offer to make it appear, that it is the in- 
tereſt of the ſubjects of England, Cc. 


Honoured Sir, 


Have here expoſed my ſelf to the cenſure of 

I all my countrymen, and therefore ſhall want 
e and confidently preſume, by my ob- 
vations of your indefatigable induſtry for the 
peace and proſperity of your King, and not 
only his obedient, but alſo well-meaning deluded 
ſubjects; that you will readily patronize any 
thing that ſhall tend to the ſame end, which is 
the Jefign of theſe papers. If you ſhall think 
favourably of them, for your ſake, I hope all 
will peruſe them; ſome out of good - will, and 
others, 
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others, that ry may do as by. your ob/ervators, 
pick faults: and if by any of theſe means my 
arguments thercin ſhall be conſidered, I hope 
they will procure approbation. I thank God it 
| was my good fortune to be born under a mo- 
narchy ; and may this (as long as ſun and moon 
continue) flouriſh: and I believe, a very good 
way for its ſo doing, is, to have it ſupported 
plentifully; but by ſo eaſy methods, as each 
member ſhall contribute its proportion, hardly 
ro be felt, and thereby be much advantaged : 
and ſuch ways, I ſtrongly perſuade my ſelf may 
Foo 2 

I think this very pertinent to be inſerted as a 


letter for improvement of husbandry and trade, 


becauſe it will be a great wheel to ſet them 
both on going : and if in this, or any other of 
the letters that I have, or ſhall publiſh, I ſhall 
advantage my Prince, I ſhall have one of m 
great aims, and gain a point I believe I was born 
tor. | 


SIX. 5 
I ſhall not fill this paper with applauding your 


virtues, your works will do that: but without 
long preface come to my matter, and endeavour 
to prove what is abovementioned, viz. That it 
7s the intereſt of the ſubjects of England, and 
much for the improvement of, husbandry and 
trade, plentifully to ſupply their King. 

In order to do this, I think it will be neceſ- 
fury to conſider what it is the King will do with 


this plentiful, apply z and the anſwer is obvious, 


that he will either Hoard it up, or /pend it. 


II 
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If he hoards it up, I think it is one of the 
worſt uſes it can be put to, unleſs ſpending it in 
that which is ſinful (becauſe it is the bleſſng of 
God that maketh rich; and ſin is not the way 
to get God's bleſſing) but yet, as bad as it is, 
when conſidered, it is likely it may not appear 
5 ſo faulty, as at firſt it may be thought 
© "Se 
For if we conſider the King as the head of 
this political body, and the ſubjects the members 
of the ſame, then it will appear that the whole 
is nothing leſſened by the head's having juſt 
what the members were wont to have: the body 
is of the ſame weight ſtill. | 

But though this cannot be denied, yet I fore- 
ſee that it will be objected, that this body muſt 
needs have the rachites, or rickets, for. the bead 
Will be too big; and there will be a diminution of 
the other parts, through want of a return to the 
members of what was ſent above. ET: 
I muſt confeſs, that if all that goes to the 
head were there to ſtagnate, and none ſhould re- 
vert to the benefit of the members, there might 
be hazard of ſome ill things attending; but in 
this caſe I think it cannot well be, for the Prince 
muſt ſpend ſome ſhowers, or elſe he cannot be 
ſupplied with neceſſaries fit for the maintenance 
of himſelf and his domeſticks ; and if he doth 
but that, and keeps for them a good correſpon- 
dency with their neighbours, and gives them 
leave to uſe their heads, hands and feet, viz. 
their underſtanding and labour, this head may 
grow very great, and the members may increaſe 
proportionably, the body keep in perfect health, 
and all do well. a | 


| Joe: | © SEN 3 e 
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And thus we ſee it hath done in many places; 
David left a mighty treaſure for the ſervice of the 
temple, and yet you fee his ſubjects were able to 
offer much too: and this you may well under- 
{tand, when I ſhall ſhew you what it was that 
David left. I will tranſcribe the words of Sir 


Ialter Raleigh, in his ſecond book of the firſt 


part of the Hiſtory of the World, Chap. 17. 
§ 9. pag. 417. It is written (Jaith he) in the 
« 224 of the firſt of Chronicles, ver. 14. that 
© he left Solomon for the building of the Zemple 
c an, hundred thouſand #a!ents of gold, and a 
« thouſand thouſand talents of filver, and of braſs 
and iron paſſing all weight; which is more than 
any King of the world poſſeſs'd beſides him- 
« ſelf, and his ſon, to whom he leit it; for it 
© amounteth to three thouſand three hundred 
© thirty and rhree cart-load, and a third of a-cart- 
© load of ſilver, allowing two thouſand weight 
© of ſilver, or fix thouſand pounds /erling to 
© every cart-load, beſides threeſcore and ſeven- 
© venteen millions of French crowns, or of our 
© money, twenty three millions, and a thouſand 
pounds.“ This laft ſum, I ſuppoſe, is what is 
mentioned in the 2gth chapter of the firſt of 
Chronicles, ver. 3, 4. Then David ſaith, More- 
over, becauſe I have ſet my affeftion to the houſe 
f my God, I have of mine own proper goods, of 
gold and ſilver, which I have given to the houſe 
of my God, over and above all that I have pre- 
pared for the holy houſe. _ 5 | 

Even three thouſand talents of gold, of the 
gold of ophir, and ſeven thouſand talents of re- 
fined ſilver, to overlay the walls of the howſes wit bal. 


Beſides all this, I find in the former 22d chap- 


ter of Chronicles, that David had alſo prepares 
8 i Titaber, 


3 
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timber, ſtoue, and workmen in abundance, hewers 
and workers of ſtone and timber, and all manner 
of cunning-men for every manner of work, verſe 
73 | 85 
A 2 I fay, notwithſtanding that David had 
hoarded up all this treaſure, yet his people lived 
ſo haorily and plentifully under him, that /e 
chief of the fathers and princes of the tribes of 


| Iſrael, and the captains of thouſands and of bun- 


dreds, with the rulers over the King's work, of. 
fered willingly. DR ä 
And gave for the ſervice of the houſe of God, 


| of gold, five thouſand talents, and ten thouſand 


drams ; and of filver ten thouſand talents ; and of 

braſs eighteen thouſand talents, and one hundred 

thouſand talents of iron. | | 
And they with whom precious ſtones were found, 


gave them to the treaſure of the houſe of the 


' EP 
Then the people rejoiced, for that they offered 


ver. 6, 7, 6,9. 8 

Now, whether this people that offered wil- 
lingly in the ninth verſe, were the commons 
that were inferior to the aforeſaid great ones; 
or whether it relates to the aforeſaid great ones 
I won't determine, becauſe I would ftrain no- 


thing, but I think, from what is ſaid, it plainly 


appears, that even under this arbitrary and deſpo- 
tical government, the ſubjects lived mighty happy 


and richly, notwithſtanding the King's being 


exceſſively rich, and a very great hoarder. 
Solomon alſo hoarded up great riches; and al- 
though he ſpent much, yet he left a great deal 


behind him, witneſs the wealth that $hi/bak 


King of Egypt took away from King Rehoboam, 
5; | X 2 | for 


. 


willingly; as you may ſee, 1 Chron. chap. xxix. 
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ſhield. 
counted 1 the days of Solomon. 
to be the ſame as three hundred ſhekels, and 


by the deſcription of the temple z particularly 


that were covered with pure gold; and we have 


temple. 
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for he, as you may ſee in 1 Kings c. xiv. v. 26. nat 
Took away the treaſures of the houſe of the Lord, . 
and the treaſures of the King's houſe, he even toot . I! 
away all; and he took away the ſhields of goli gl 
which Solomon had made. to 

Now what this treaſure was we may ſee in dt 
ſome meaſure in 2 Chron. chap. ix. ver. 15, 16, Ml * 
17, and 26. 5 

And King Solomon made two hundred target G 


F beaten gold; fix bundred fhekels of beaten gull dc 


Went to one target. pe 
And three hundred ſpields made be of beam l 
gold: three hundred ſhekels of gold went to on 


Moreover the King made a great throne of i vor 
and overlaid it with pure gold. 

And all the drinking veſſels of King Solomon 
Were of gold, and all the veſſels of the houſe of the 
foreft of Lebanon were of pure gold. 

None were of filver ; it was not any thing a- 


„ TO or ooo 


In 1 Kings chap. x. ver. 17. it is ſaid, be- 
pounds of gold went to one ſhield, which 1 take 


put it down, that it may be the better rec- | 


W hat the treaſure of the Lord's houſe was 
you may gueſs, by what David left for it, and | 


remember the utenſils of gold, and the parts 


no account at all; that any of this were meddled 
withal in Solomon's time, but reaſon to believe 
the contrary 3 for ſure he would rather have 
parted with his ſhields, than have defaced his 


The 
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ö The complaint made to Rhehoboam, ſeems 
rather to be the effect of inconſideration and 


1 wantonneſs, than of any real cauſe they had for 
it: for Solomon's time was the top of Hrael's 


glory; filver was like the ſtones in the ſtreet, 
tor abundance 3 and they had no wars in his 
time, either to put them to charge or danger; 
neither were the yoaks ſo heavy, as to be thought 
worth while to reckon what they were; but 
God, for Solomon's ſin, had divided his king- 
dom, and ſuffered this idle complaint to be the 
peoples pretence for the deſertion of Rheho- 
boam. 5 e 

But if it ſhall be objected, hat David's wealth 
was not taxes laid upon his own ſubjects, but 
ſpoils taten from his enemies Then I will ask, 
who provided firſt of all to fight with this ene- 
my? it could not be done without charge; if 
they paid no tax, but like our trained bands, 
went all to war on their own charge, that charge, 
if it had been valued, would have amounted to 
a very great ſum; and that they did go at their 
own charge, I have the opinion of the afore- 
ſaid Sir Walter Raleigh, a little after my former 
quotation, viz, in p. 427. in theſe words. 

In thoſe days and places there were no win- 
( tering camps in uſe, but at convenient ſeaſons 
© of the year Kings went forth to war, diſpatch- 
ing all with violence, rather than with ten- 
© porizing 3, as maintaining their armies, partly 
© upon the ſpoil. of the enemies country, partly 
© upon the private proviſion, which every ſol- 
dier made for himſelf. 
So many thouſand at ſuch a time, and ſo many 


at ſuch a time, could not be kept for nothing. 


* * 


Joab in 2 Sam. c. Xx iv. v. g. numbred eight hun- 
X 3 dred 
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dred thouſand valiant men in Iſrael that drew the 
ſword, and five bundred thouſand men of Judah, 
in all thirteen hundred thouſand men. But in 
1 Chron. xx. 7; 6. the number of Hrael are rec- 
koned eleven hundred thouſand men that drew 
ſword, and four hundred threeſcore and ten thou- 
ſand men of Judah that drew ſword; in all fif- 
teen hundred and ſeventy thouſand men, beſides 
| Levi and Benjamin, which were not counted. 
Theſe numbers, I ſay, or whatever part were 
uſed of them, could not be kept for nothing, 
beſide the loſs of their times... 
Alſo it is to be conſidered, that at this time, 
in the reign of David, when they fought with 
little elſe beſides /words and /pears, their army 
might as aforeſaid be managed. But how the 
could have done without making a publik 
parſe, if they had an occaſion for great ordinanct, 
powder, ſhot, and ſuch like on land; ſhips of 
war, and all belonging thereto at /ea, for my 
part, mine eyes are not ſharp enough to find 


out; and what the real difference is between 


this bearing their own charge, or paying ſo much 
money to David to bear it withal, I can as little 
ſee as the other, unleſs it would have enabled 
him with fewer men, well managed, to have 
done greater things, and have given liberty to 
the reſt, to have added as much wealth to their 
country by trade, as ever he brought in by 
War. 


Of Solomon's wealth it cannot be faid as of 


David's, tor although a grear deal was brought 
in as preſents, tribute and merchandiſe, yet inſtead 
of going to war, and bearing their own charges, 


he tax'd them, and kept up an army. For in 


„Sir Walter Raleigb's words, le kept in gariſons 
e 6 fourteen 
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© fourteen thouſand chariots (fourteen hundred in 
© the text) and twelve thouſand horſemen; four 
© thouſand falls of bor ſes he had for his chariots, and 
© other uſes, and for the twelve thouſand horſemen 
6 of his guard; for the ten thouſand falls (forty 
© thouſand in the text) in the 1 Kings iv. are to be 
© taken but for ſo many hor/es z; whence in 
© 2 Chron. ix. it is written, but four thouſand 
6 flalls or teems, and in every teem-ten horſes, 
6 as Junius and the Geneva underſtand it. 

And this I preſume was a great reaſon of his 
taxation, as well as his wives and concubines ; and 
the advantages of theſe taxalions were very great 
to that people; for all Solomon's time, in ſpite 
of Jeroboam and his other enemies, he kept them 
in peace, when as preſently after his deceaſe, by 
means of complaints of thoſe taxes, they fell in- 
to diviſions, and by almoſt continual wars, for 
many ages, devoured one another; which wars 
muſt needs ſpend their wealth, and hinder get- 


ting more. I think, by conſidering what hath 


been ſaid, it will appear, that although Solomon 
tax d them, and hoarded up a great treaſure, yet 
the people lived very happy all his days. 

Beſide this, the great Mogul, it is common 
with him to amaſs great ſums in tanks, which 


I take not to be only for delight of burying it. 


I am loth to think they take the pains they do 
for that filly pleaſure, but without doubt, it is 
only treaſure laid up in a place that -is thoughr 
ſafe, againſt a time of need; and this I have 
reaſon to believe, becauſe not long ſince, here 
was a great rumour, that the Mogul had opened 
a tank to pay his ſoldiers. 

I muſt confeſs, I have not much enquired 
after the manner of the Indian government, but 


X 4 we 
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we may reaſonably think, that where there is 
ſo great and rich a Prince, every little body 
won't be making war on him; and peace is no 
ſmall happineſs to ſubje&ts ; but we certainly 
know, that of late years his trade hath much 
encreaſed, and the Banians, and ſeveral other of 
his ſubjects, it is commonly ſaid, enjoy to them- 
ſelves a very great wealth, and their happineſs 
is no way impaired, but rather improved. 

If we come nigher home, we ſhall find that 
the preſent Prench King hath, when time was, 
hoarded up great ſums, and yet his /ubjefs, for 
ought I can learn, have lived and thrived as well 
as they were wont to do before, and if you will 
believe what is faid of him, as matter of fact, 
much better for in a treatiſe touching the French 
Eaft- Indian trade, tranſlated into Engliſh 1676, 
and fold by Robert Boulter, at the Turk's-head in 
Cornhill, you will find the preſent French King 
thus repreſented: That ſince the year 1658 

he has ſtruck off twenty millions a year in 
taxes, and ſince that, brought down the price 
of /alt. In the ſcarcity of 1661 (which threat- 
ened France with an inevitable famine) he did 
out of his proper - coffers, provide for the im- 
portation of prodigious quantities of grain, to 
relieve the neceſſities of his people, and par- 
ticularly of Paris, where the number made the 
evil the more dangerous. A Las 
In p. 30. it is ſaid, That he (meaning the 
French King) has heretofore had great wars ; his 
treaſury drained, his inances miſmanaged, but in 
the midſt of his preſſing neceſſity, can any ſay 
he fingered any publick money, or ordered 
the receivers of conſignations to empty his cof- 
6 fers in the hands of his treaſurers. In p. 31. 
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c it is faid, in his menage of affairs of ſtate, his 
© Majeſty is afiduous and indefatigable; as to the 
„ordering of his finances, he looks after it him- 
© ſelf, and underſtands the whole buſineſs of his. 
crevenne, no Wan FAT. ES nw 

In p. 33. it is faid, © I do not ſpeak of his. 
c univerſal vigilance over all his dominions, but 
« of the ſpecial care he takes for the protecting, 
of his people in foreign trade: it coſts the 
King ar leaſt four millions a year to entertain a 
6 liberty of ordinary commerce, both in the 
c Eaft and Weſtern ocean. Upon this account. 
is his charge of a navy-rogali, ta ſuppreſs the 
© Corſairs of Algiers, and another /quadron to 
defend our merchants from the Pirates of Ga- 
« licia, and all this for the ſupport of a very or- 
« dinary traffic k. | | 
Beſide what is faid in this book, it is famouſly, 
known, that he hath cut a great river from ſea 
to ſea: he hath improved their arts by magni- 
ficent baildings and devices: he hath encouraged 
the making of point, tapeſtry, and other manu- 
factures, and not ſpared his own treaſure, for 
the making his ſubjects the greateſt trade/men - 
he hath ſo much increas'd his feets, that his 
merchants are every where reſpected, and he is 
now one of the great marine Princes of the 
world. 

Now to come nigher home, I will conſider 
our own King Henry the Seventh, the only Prince 
of England that ever gathered up great treaſure 

to hoard, that I can learn of. | 
Of this great Dang [ will give you ſome notes 
I have taken from his hiſtory, written by the 


reat vertuoſo, the right honourable Francis 
es Verulam, Viſcount St. Alban. 


And 
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And firſt of all, our Hiſtorian allows this King 
to be prone to covetouſneſs, and in order to 


get wealth, he did hard things to ſome parti- 


cular men; eſpecially while Epſom and Dudley 
were commiſſionated by him: I ſay, there 


were done ſuch things in his reign, t hat if ſuch 
ſhould be done now, it would be thought very 

ſtrange; but if they be conſidered with what 
was done in Richard the Third's time, and ſe- 
veral reigns before, we ſhall find them to be 


tolerable. But in p. 35. of the edition of 
1676. I find his Chancellor, in a ſpeech to the 


parliament, uſe theſe words. 

« Becauſe it is the King's deſire that this peace, 
wherein he hopeth to govern and maintain 
you, do not bear only unto you leaves, for you 
to fit under. the ſhade of them in ſafety, but 
alſo ſhould bear you fruit of riches, wealth and 
plenty ; therefore his Grace prays you to take 
into conſideration matter of trade, as alſo the 
manufactures of the kingdom, and to repreſs 
the baftard and barren employment of monies, 
to uſury and unlawful exchanges, that they may 
be (as their natural uſe is) turn'd upon com- 
merce, and lawful and royal trading. And 
likewiſe, that aur people be ſet on work in 
arts and handicrafts; that the realm may ſub- 
ſiſt more of itſelf; that idleneſs be avoided, 
and the draining out of our treaſure for foreign 
manufactures, topped. 


And in pag. 38. © According to the Lord 


| Chancellor's admonition, there were that par- 


liament divers excellent laws ordained, con- 


cerning the points which the King recom- 
mended. 


In 
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In pag. 43. it is ſaid, The King thought he 
* had not remunerated his people ſufficiently 
* with laws, which evermore was his retribution 
© for treaſure. * And four lines farther, Certain 
© ly his times for good /aws did excel; fo as he 
may juſtly be celebrated for the beſt Iawgiver - 
© to this nation, after King Edward the Firſt. 
For his laws (whoſo marks them well) are deep, 
© and not vulgar z not made upon the ſpur of a 
© particular occaſion for the preſent, but out of 
C providence of the future, to make the eſtate 
© of his people more and more happy, after the 
© manner of the legiſlators in ancient and heroical 


times. — He made a law for peace and 
quiet in the private poſſeſſions of the ſub- 
jects — Another for population —— Im- 


provement of land. Pag. 47. That wines and 
woads from the parts of Ga/coign and Languedoc, 
ſhould not be 2 but in Engliſh bottoms, 
bowing the antient policy of this eſtate, from 
conſideration of plenty to conſideration of 
power. 1 e 155 

Another monitory and minatory towards juſtices 
of the peace, that they ſhould duly execute their 
office, and that a proclamation, which he 
had publiſhed of that tenor, ſhould be read in 
open ſeſſions, four times a year, to keep them 
awake——alſo laws for the correction of the 
mint, and counterfeiting of foreign coin current. 
He made alſo ſtatutes for the maintenance of 
drapery, and the keeping of woolls within the 
realm. 1 9 5 - 

In p. 90. ſpeaking of an accommodation be- 
tween the Eugliſh and Flemiſh, about trade that 
had been interrupted, it is ſaid, © But that that 
© moved him moſt, was, that being a King that 
© loyed wealth and treaſure, he could not endure 
© to 
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< to have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to conti- 
nue in the gaze-vein, which diſperſes that blood — 
« At that time the merchant-adventurers (being 
« a {trong company, and underſet with rich men 
© and good order) took off the commodities of 
© the kingdom, though they lay dead on their 
© hands for want of vent: a ſign the merchant- 
© adventurers (which I take to be the ſame as 
the Hamborough-company) had a trade with the 
_ © Flemings at that time. 46: hen Ho: > 
In p. 106. He gives you an account of © one 
s Sebaſtian Gabato a Venetian, dwelling at Bri- 
fol, that was earneſt for the diſcovery of the 
© Weſt-Indies, as you may ſee there more large- 
ly: and had not Bartholomeus Columbus, bro- 
« ther to Chriſtopherus Columbus, been taken b 
« pirates, in all likelihood, England had had the 
< glory and profit of that diſcovery, Notwith- 
« ſtanding, this ſharpened the King ſo, that be- 
« {1de a ſhip ſent by Cahato, in the ſixteenth 
and eighteenth years of his reign, he granted 
© forth new commiſſions, for the diſcovery and 
« inveſting of unknown lands. 
In pag. 119. after the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter to the King of Scotland, it is ſaid, 
At this time the King's eſtate was very pro- 
« ſperous, ſecured by the amity of Scotland, 
0 Eben Nr by that of Spain, cheriſned by 
that of Burgundy, all domeſtick troubles 
mquenched, and all noiſe of war (like a thunder 
« afar off) going upon Italy. 
In pag. 132. it is faid, That by tradition it 
is reported, that the treaſure this rich King 
lefr behind him, amounted to the ſum of 


near eighteen hundred thouland pounds fer- 
ling. 


ff a % (£6 


© He 
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He did alſo declare in his will, that his 
© mind was, that reſtitution ſhould be made of 
c thoſe ſums, which had been unjuſtly taken by 
© his officers. | 3 
Beſide theſe notes from the aforeſaid great 
Lord, I cannot but take notice what is ſaid of 
this King by Sir Winſton Churchill, Kt. in pag. 
286. of his Divi Britannici, printed at London 
180% ᷣ ů⁰wöw-m 

We find he was ſometimes content to part 

with his own way and will (which perhaps on 

good reaſon he loved well) for the more or- 

: Ferly adminiſtration of juſtice, leaving the 

, diſpoſition of his mint, wars, and martial ju- 

Nice (things of abſolute power) not to ſay the 

concerns of his unſettled title, which was yet 

* of a higher and tenderer conſideration, to the 

© wiſdom of his parliaments: and leſt the thin 

called property ſhould be thought to ſuffer in 
- *: the al; he gave himſelf the trouble of hear- 
ing many cauſes at his counſel-board. It is poſ- 
* fible he did this with reſpect to the ſplendor 
© of his court, and the profit of the city; to 
«© which, as he was always a friend, ſo by this 
« diſpatch of juſtice, while there was no other 
© court fitting, he drew ſuch a concourſe of 
© clients to town, as kept up a kind of term all 
© the year round, and fo quickened trade, that 
by adding to theirs, it increas'd his own 
© wealth. 
In anſwer to what he ſays of Columbus, I will 
refer you to what I have ſaid above from the 
great Lord Bacon. 

And Dr. Heylin in p. 1012. of his Coſinography 
printed at London 1665, faith of Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus thus. 5 


On 
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© On this repulſe (viz. from the ſtate of Genog 
in anno 1486) he ſent his brother Bartholomew 
to King Henry the Seventh of England, who 
in his way happened unfortunately into the 
hands of pirates, by whom detained a long 
time, but at laſt enlarged; As ſoon as he was 
ſet at liberty, he repaired to the court of En- 
gland, where his propoſition found ſuch chear- 
ful entertainment at the hands of the King, 

that Chriſtopher Columbus was ſent for to come 
thither alſo. But God had otherways diſpoſed 
of his rich purchaſe : for Chriſtopher not know- 
ing his brother's impriſonment, nor hearing 
any tidings from him, conceived the offer of 
his ſervice to have been neglected, and there- 
upon made his deſires known at the court of 
Cafiile ; where, after many delays, and fix 


years attendance on the buſineſs, he was at 


< laft furniſhed with three ſhips only, and thoſe 
© not for conqueſt but diſcovery. : 

And of Cabot in pag. 10.14«:the*ſame author 
faith thus: © To him (viz. Veſputius Americus) 
© ſucceeded John Cabot a Venetian, the Father 


© of Sebaſtian Cabot, in behalf of Henry the Se- 


© venth of England, who diſcovered all the 
© North-Eaſt coafts hereof, from the Cape of 
© Florida in the South to Newfoundland, and Terra 
© di Laborador in the North, cauſing the Ameri- 


© can Roytelets to turn homagers to that King 


and the crown of England. | 
I think from theſe examples ic may be con- 
cluded, that when Princes grow rich, their ſub- 
jects ordinarily thrive with them: and that Al- 
though a Prince ſhould hoard up a great deal of 
money, yet it doth not follow that he, as the 
head, muſt be too big, or the ſubjefs, as the 
* © members, 
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e members, muſt Janguiſh, even ſo, as to make 
© the body politick labour with the rickets. 
But I pray, let us conſider the conſequences 
of a Printe his hoarding up money; and firſt 
* 8 to himſelf. Secondly, To his ſub- 
jects. 1 
, And firſt, in relation to himſelf, ſuppoſing 
him of equal prudence to his neighbours. | 
This money will enable him to ſecure his peo- 
ple from all affronts can be put upon them (by 
thoſe with whom they correſpond) or at leaſt, 
revenge them: it will, in likelihood, make all 
his neighbour princes court his friendſhip, and 
think it their intereſt, if they quarrel, to chooſe 
him ampire. And theſe are ſuch advantages, that 
it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that ever the people of 
England can offer their ſovereign ſo great ſums, 
that theſe will not repay. Wale 
But here is not all: if he loves money, that 
his ſubjects may add to his heap, he will be puſh- 
ing on for new trades and new diſcoveries, as I 
have ſhewn in the hiſtory of Henry the Seventh, 
and ſhall in one of Solomon, that thereby he may 
enable his ſubjects to get more for him. + 
I muſt confeſs, there is one thing that a great 
_ treaſure may tempt a Prince unto, that is, am- 
bitious wars. But this we have no great reaſon 
to fear, becauſe we have not many examples: 
our plantations and trade will employ our peo- 
ple, if they be too numerous; and it is the En- 
gliſb maxim, that if they can keep the ſovereignty 
of the /ea, and be umpire to their neighbours, it 
is enough for them. 1 
Beſide, will a Prince that loves money quarrel 
without reaſon with a foreign inland Prince? If 
he ſhould, and conquer, yet his heaps will ſoon 
be ſpent, and he will get but little; yet his = 
. | | jects 
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jects having peace at ſea, may trade as much as 
ever, and there is no great damage to them; but 
if with a maritime Prince he ſhould war, his 
ſupplies will be ſtop'd by the ſtop of rade, and 
his gains will amount but to very little; it is 


hardly to be ſuppoſed that any King of England 


ſhould ever do thus. Henry the Seventh, who 
perhaps had the greateſt hoard that ever King of 
England had yet, when he was tempted (as I 
have heard) to proſecute his title to France, made 
anſwer, that it was a very fine country; but he 
thought England as fine a ſeat for a private gen- 
tleman, as any was in Earope. 


As to the fear of arbitrary power, if it be 


meant by it that the Prince ſhall throw off all 
his laws, and make the preſent word from his 


mouth his lav, do as David did to the Amalekite, 


I fay, fall upon him and ſlay him. I think none 


but a madman will ever fear it; for will ever 


Prince run the hazard of diſpleaſing, not only 
the worſt, but beſt of his people, to gain that 
which he can much eaſier procure, by a way 


that ſhall ſtop the mouths of bad, and exceed- 


ingly pleaſe all the good men in his kingdom ? I 


believe it cannot be ſhewn, that ever Prince, 


with the greateſt force he could raiſe, could ever 
quiet a fermenting people, ſo well, and ſoon, as 
our preſent King hath done, only by a declaration 
that he would rule according to law. 

This alone will be an example for future ages, 
and I hope an expedient, without any war, for 
ever to keep us quiet. 3 

As to the fear, that if the King wants no mo- 
ney we ſhall have no parliaments, I think it 
cauſeleſs too; for I pray, why ſhould a King 
who wants no money (and knows for that rea- 
ſon he can rule his parliament) not oblige his 

* people 
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people in thoſe things that will do him no pre- 
judice. 8 eo 
f It is true, we have not had many examples 
of this kind to try how it would be: I think 
of none but Henry the Seventh, and in his time 
it was that England began to flouriſn, eſpecially 
in ſea- affairs, for then, as I have ſaid above, was 
Cabot's and other voyages. e en 
One thing more I have to ſay, that is, if the 
King ſhould hoard up much money, it would 
for the preſent make it dearer, that dearne/s 
would make it be brought in more 33 
and that would make it more plentiful than it 
was before. Thus we ſee daily, that by reaſon 
of the great exportation of money by the Eaſt- 
India and Turky companies, we ſwarm with mo- 
ney more than ever, although it is a kind of 
hoarding till the time of return, as likewiſe is 
all our plate; and it is certain, the more money 
we export, the more plate we uſe, the more 
ſilver and gold comes in; as will be teſtified, 
not only by our companies, but alſo by moſt of 
our bankers and merchants, that are any way 
concerned in the affair; and of the truth of this, 
I would not queſtion eaſily to make proof, and 
ſo may any body elſe, that will take but a little 
pains. | „„ 
From what hath been ſaid I think it will ap- 
pear, that although hoarding of money is ordi- 
narily one of the worſt uſes a Prince can put his 
money to, yet if he will take none but fairly by 
the law, and what his ſubjects ſhall willingly 
preſent unto him, his hoarding of that up will 
never hurt them, eſpecially in a country were 
the laws are ſo mild, as to let them know what 
they. muſt pay their King, and what they may 
call their own, and gives them leaye to uſe what 
VorL. IV. * honeſt 


— 
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honeſt induſtry or contrivance they will to get 
more; Et 5 
But by reaſon that we have but one ſingle 
example of any of our Kings that have made 
a great hoard, and no ill came by it, we have 
very little reaſon to think we ſhall be prejudiced 
thereby now ; wherefore I will leave this part 
of my obſervations, and go to the ſecond pro- 
pos'd, viz. What will be the conſequence if the 


Prince ſhould have a great deal of money given 


him, and be again ſhould ſpend it? 

It muſt neceſſarily follow, that if the money 
be ſpent, it mult be in things neceſſary for the 
weltare of the kingdom, or in things ſuperfluous, 

If m things angry I am ſure there is no 
good ſubject but will be of my mind, and no 
ill one but will, I think, appear ſo, from the 
teeth outward z but what the neceſſary things 
are, a great many honeſt men, as well as others, 
differ in, ſome through ignorance, ſome through 

want of conſideration, and ſome through miſ- 
information. I make bold to mention ſome 
things, that I think very neceſſary for the wel- 
fare of the kingdom, 

In the firſt place, although I would wiſh to 
have the train'd bands of the kingdom to be the 
chief militia, yet I would not wiſh the King 
(through want of a little army maintained by, 
and paid from himſelf) to be in the power of 
any faction or ſudden tumult: I would not, for 
want of ſuch, that we ſhould run the hazard of 
ſuch an inſurrection as Maſſianello's ; neither 
would I deſire (eſpecially in a diſcontented time) 
to ſee ſuch another proceſſion, as was not long 
fince, on. Queen Elizabeth's birth-day, when 
they burn'd the Pope in effigy; and the King to 
have no body about him, but ſuch as we com- 

"+ monly 
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monly call his beef-eaters. No, no, had it been 
ſo, for ought I know, we had not now had a 
King to give money to, but more likely ſuch 
as would have taken ir from us, in ſpight of our 
teeths; then the longeſt ſword, not the ſafety of 
the people, would have been the great law, For 
my part I am much of Machiavel's mind, that 
that Prince that holds the ſword of juſtice in his 
hand, and expects ſome fear, ſhall ſeldom or ne- 
ver want love from his ſubjects; but on the o- 
ther ſide, that Prince that through want of pow- 
er ſhall think to make his ſubjects fear him, by 
means of loving and kind actions and expreſſi- 
ons, ſhall fail of his expectations. 

But for all this, whether the guards be enough, 
or want augmentation, I won't determine, but 
leave it to wiſer heads; yet this I am ſure on, 
that if ſome of the foot ſoldiers were made troop- 
ers, it would be better for Hhusbandry and trade, 
becauſe a greater ſum of money would be hur- 
ried about, we ſhould have a greater breed and 
market of good horſes, and a greater conſump- 
tion of hay and provender z and if London, and 
the! country about it for twenty miles ſhall be 
againſt this, I won't ſay, they underſtand not 
their own intereſt, but they maſt give me leave 
to think. PT CN IF 

The ſecond thing I think neceſſary is a good 
fleet of men of war, and of theſe in the time of 
greateſt peace; I would wiſh a conſiderable num- 
ber to be always abroad or cruiſing : I would 
be ſorry the Algerines, or any other thould ſay, 
They are unprovided, let us fall upon them: 
I believe the charge of ſuch a fleet to prevent a 
war, will be far better husbandry than to fall ac- 
tually into a war and conquer, it is a maxim in 
phy ſick, 


* Prin- 
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Principiis obſta, ſero medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convalutre moras. 


Which I will thus Engliſh, 


All wars prevent, early your ſhips go rig, 
Leſt by delay your foe ſhould grow too big. 


Examples of this there are abundance, but 
King Edgar is famous, for I find in Hakluyt's 
Voyages primed at London, 1598. p. 7. in one 
place, That he yearly fer out 4800 ſhips, viz. 
© 1200 to each of the four ſeas.” This he cites 
from Flores Hiſtoriarum, and a little below he 


faith thus. This peaceable King Edgar (as by 


© antient records may appear) his ſummer pro- 


. LV eſſes, and yearly chief paſtimes were, his ſail- 


ing round about this whole iſle of Albion, 
5 80 with his grand navy of four thouſand 
« ſhips.' And for this he quotes Ranulfus Ce/- 
zrenſis. A great many things are there ſaid 
highly to his commendation. He was called 
Edgar the Peaceable : J ſuppoſe, becauſe none 
dare quarrel with him, by reaſon of his prudent 
care and government. 

Mr. Selden, in his Mare Clauſum, engliſhed 
by Marchamont Nedbam, and printed at London, 
1652, in the ſecond Book, p. 274. brings King 
. Edgar in a charter or deed, by which he ſettled 

revenues on the cathedral church of Worceſter, 
Anno 964. ſaying theſe words. By the abun- 
© dant goodnels of Almighty God, who is the 
© King of Kings, I, Edgar, King of England, 
© and of all the Kings of the i/lands, and of the 
© ocean lying round about Britain, and of all 
* the nations that are included within the cir- 


Cc cuit. 
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cuit thereof, ſupreme Lord and Governor, do 
render thanks to the ſame Almighty God, my 
King, who hath enlarged my empire thus, and 
exalted it above the royal eſtate of my proge- 
nitors; who, although they arrived to the 
monarchy of all England, ever ſince the time 
of Atbelſtane (who was the firſt that by force 
of arms ſubdued the Engliſh, and all the na- 
tions that inhabit Britain) yet none of them 
ever attempted to promote their empire be- 
yond the bounds thereof. Bur the divine good- 
neſs hath favoured me ſo far, as beſide the 
Engliſh Empire, to enable me to ſubdue all the 
kingdoms of the iſlands in the ocean, with 
their moſt ſtout and mighty Kings, even as 
far as Norway, and the greateſt part of Jre- 
land, together with their moſt famous city 
of Dublin : all which (by God's grace and 
aſſiſtance) I have ſubdued, and made their 
necks to ſtoop under the yoak of my com- 
mand. | | 
Dr. Dee, in the time of famous Queen Eli- 
zabeth, wrote a book in folio to this purpoſe : 
and Henry Stubb, in his Farther Juſtification of 
the preſent War againſt the United Netherlands, 
printed at London 1673, between pag. 79 and 86, 
ſhews you a great deal of good matter to this 
purpoſe. | 

And in the aforeſaid Z:ftory of Henry VII. 
pag. 28. it is ſaid of him. A fame of war he 
© hked well, but not an atchievement ;* for the 
one he thought would make him richer, and the 
other poorer. | 

The third thing I ſuppoſe neceſlary, is to 
live in honour and reputarion at home: and this 
he may in a great meaſure do, by keeping the 
reins of government indifferent ſtraight, by hav- 
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ing ſuch guards on foot, and fleers abroad, as is 
before mentioned: but I am ſure his neceſſi- 
tous over-good husbandry is no way to increaſe 
it. The King 1s the father of his country ; 
but for his children to come to his houſe and 
find no bread; and as our Engliſh proverb is, To 
be more likely to break their necks than their faſt, 
is none of the ways to aggrandize his honour ; 
it doth nothing correſpond with the antient 
glory of the Engliſh, which was, that. none 
ſhould go from them, but ſhould have cauſe to 
praiſe their hoſpitality. But I will not altoge- 
ther condemn this change, becauſe perhaps it 
may be thought good policy, rather to let every 
one ſhift for himſelf, than to depend on others; 
but the court hath not now ſuch good opportu- 
nities to oblige the country, nor the country ſo 
many good ways to underſtand the good defigns 
of the court. Neither is the King's not paying 
his ſervants the way to increaſe his honour; for 
although ſome wiſe men will be ſenſible of their 
Bene factor and benefits, although their cauſe be 
very remote, yet the major part of people judge 
of things only juſt as they appear before them, 
and they from whom do come their money, ſhall 
be greateſt in their eſteem. Fees 
As for his exchequer, and other great debts, 
I will not determine whether it is beſt they 
ſhould all be paid, or no; but I very well know, 
that if his Majeſty were able conſtantly to pay 
the intereſt thereof without delay, it would be 
a very great comfort to a great many of his loyal 
ſubjects, and perhaps ſatisty them as well as pay- 
ment; although I think were I concerned in that 
affair, I ſhould earneſtly endeavour to have ſuch 
members of parliament choſen, as would ca- 


gerly 
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gerly buſy themſelves to have that great debt 

diſcharged. wy Os 

A fourth thing I take to be neceſſary, is his 

having a great eſteem in foreign courts; and al- 
though his power of doing benefits or diskind- 

neſſes is the main matter conſidered in ſuch caſes, 


yet the ſplendor of his ambaſſadors is no ſmall 


means to gain him a reputation; for it is out- 
ward ſhew that ordinarily gains the populace, 
and encourages them more readily to reſpect and 
trade with his ſubjects. EE Ne 
All the money that is ſpent toward the attain- 
ment of three of theſe neceſſary things, and a 
good part of the fourth (viz. embaſſies) reverts, 
and is ſpent among the King's ſubjects : and I 
hope, if it be ſpent for ſuch good uſes, and 
they have it again, they will never think much 
of it; and 1 ſtrongly perſuade my ſelf, that 
thoſe who ſeriouſly enquire into the vaſtneſs of 
ſuch expences, will hardly think their burdens 
Tievous. 


I ſhall in the next place conſider the court as 


ſpending money ſuperfluouſly, 7. e. fpending 
more than needs muſt in building or adorning 
houſes, fine cloaths, race-horſes, gardens, penſions, 
and ſuch like; and, I ſay, the more money we 
give for theſe uſes, the better it will be for us: 
in order to prove which, I pray conſider the 
conſequences. | — 

His Majeſty at a great charge hath lately re- 


paired and beautified Windſor-caſtle, which of 
neceſſity muſt have employed a great many men, 


which muſt have been idle, or have taken away 
the work of ſome other, had nor this been ; 
for although I can eaſily ſee how (beſide, theſe 


workmen that were immediately concerned) ma- 


ny others were employed to ſupply them with 
| Y neceſ- 
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neceſſaries; yet I can in no wiſe ſee, that by 
reaſon of this, other works were leſſened : if 
ſo, then it mult follow, that this is the cauſe of 
employment for more people. If this be grant- 
ed and urged, we are never the richer, becauſe- it 
is only among our ſelves, and that adds nothing 
o the nation. Let it cannot be denied, but that 
What ſtrangers ſpend extraordinarily (which is a 
great deal) upon viewing this will be a gain 
and that by the ſame rule, if it be no gain, it can 
be no loſs; wherefore if we can have ſuch fine 
houſes without damage, would all the old ones 
were ſoon pulled down. But although. this 
working within our ſelves will be no gain di- 
rectly, yet collaterally it will be very confider- 
able; and to illuſtrate this, perhaps hardly a 
better way, than to repreſent to you ſome of 
the actions of the wiſe King Solomon. 

This wiſe Prince, when he came to his throne, 
God was pleaſed to offer him what he would 
ask, and he asked wiſdom z which pleaſed the 
Almighty ſo well, that it was granted, with an 
affirmation, that none before was, and a pro- 
miſe, that none after ſhould be fo wiſe; and as 
a farther reward of that his requeſt, was pro- 
miſed wealth and bonour upon the {ame terms, 
as in 2 Chron. i. But in 1 King. iii. 13. it is 
ſaid, So that there ſhall not be (or, bath not been, 
as in the margin) any among the Kings like unto 
thee all thy days. The ſtary at large may be ſeen 
in the aforeſaid chapters. . 

My buſineſs will be to enquire by what means 
it was that God gave Solomon his great wealth, 
and I believe I ſhall find it to be by no miracle 
or war, but by a prudent management of buſ- 
 baudry and trade, tor although God had pro- 
miſed to Abrabam and his ſeed the land they at- 

terwards 
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terwards enjoyed, yet they had but little of ir 
for many ages after his death. When they came 
from Egypt and the wilderneſs, it is true they re- 
ceived lands, cities and towns: but after what 
manner they enjoyed them may be ſeen in the 
book of Judges; for after Joſbua's death, the 
Hand of the Lord was againſt them for evil where- 
ever they went, Judg. ii. 15. And they were 
then, and were to be plagued with the nations 
Joſbua left among them, as in the ſame chapter. 
For inſtance, in the third chapter, they ſerved 
Cuſhan Riſhathaim, King of Meſopotamia eigbt 
gears, and were delivered by Othniel, by whom 
they had reſt forty years. Afterwards they ſerved 
Eglon the King of Moab, eighteen years, and were 
delivered by Ehud a Benjamite, and had then reſt 
fourſcore years. And Shamgar allo delivered Iſrael. 

In the fourth chapter they were fold to Jabin, 
King of Canaan, and he mightily oppreſſed them 
twenty years, and they were delivered by Deborah 
and Barak; and the land had ref forty years; as 
in the next chapter. 

In the fixth chapter they were delivered to 
Midian for ſeven years, who oppreſſed them very 
ſore: at this time they were fain to make dens 
in the mountains, and caves, and firong-holds. 
Theſe Midianites were fo bitter, that (when the 
Iſraelites had ſown their corn) they, with 1he 
Amalekites, and children of the Faſt, came and 
aicamped againſt them, and deſtroyed the increaſe 
of the earth, even to Gaza, and left no ſuſtenance 
for Iſrael, neither ſheep, nor ox, nor aſs : and 
Iſrael was greatly impoveriſhed, till they cried 
_ unto the Lord, who delivered them by Gideon; 
as may be ſcen in the ſeventh chapter. 

In the ninth chapter you have an account of 
Abimelech's conſpiracy and murders, anda civil war 
that enſued upon it. In 
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In the tenth chapter you have an account of 
Tola, of the tribe of achar, and Fair, a Gile- 
adite, who judged 1/rael ſucceſſively forty five 

ears (I think, in peace) bur after this, for their 
all doings, they were {old into the hands of the 
Philiſtines and children of Ammon; and part of 
the 1/raelites were oppreſſed cighteen years, and 
the reſt ſore diſtreſſed. 

In the eleventh chapter they were delivered by 
Zephthah, in whoſe time alſo many Ephramites 
were deſtroyed, as in the twelfth chapter: and 
Jephthab, Ibzan of Bethlebem, Elon a Zebulonite, 
and Abdon a Pirathonite, judged Iſtael in peace (for 
what appears to the contrary) one and thirty years. 

In the thirteenth chapter the Iſraelites were 
delivered. into the hands of the Philiſtines forty 
years, and were helped by Sampſon, who judged 
Iſtael twenty years; as in chapter ſixteen. 

In the ſeventeenth chapter there was no King 
in Iſrael, and every one did what was good in 
his own eyes. 

And in the twentieth chapter, the 1/raelites by 
a civil war loſt forty thouſand ; and Benjamin 
was almoſt quite extirpated. In the time of 
theſe judges there was alſo a famine z as appears 
in the firſt verſe of the book of Ruth. 

In the times of Eli the prieſt things were bad 
enough; his ſons were very ill; the Art was 
taken; the Iſraelites overcome by the — ; 

and old Eli broke his neck. 

In the time of Samuel the Philiſtines were 
worſted; and a King was deſired, and God ap- 
pointed to them Saul, and declared him to them 
(not by election, but lot) as in 1 Sam. x. 21. 

All Saul's time was a time of trouble z one 
while ſo low, there were but two ſwords in his 
kingdom; and he had war againſt Moab, Ammon, 


Edom, 
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Edom, Zobah, the Amalekites; and againſt the 
Philiftines was a fore war all his days; as in the 

fourteenth chapter. ee : 
At laſt, Saul fighting againſt the Philiſt ines, 
loſt his army and his ſons, and he and his ar- 

mour-bearer kill'd themſelves . 
From this ſhort hiſtorical account it will ap- 
pear, that to the death of Saul, this people of 
the Jews, in relation to wealth, were very in- 
conſiderable: indeed, they were arrived to that, 
which they might think would be a ſettled way 
of government; and, I believe, ſome arts be- 
gan to take place, beſide what were for neceſſi- 
ty; the men had not only arms, but the women 
appeared glorious; witneſs David's advice to 
them in 2 Sam. i. 24. Ye daughters of Iſrael 
weep over Saul, who clothed you in ſcarlet, with 
other delights; who put on ornaments of gold upon 
your apparel. | 5 
I muſt confeſs David brought in a great deal 
of wealth, as I have ſhewn before, having con- 
tinual victories over his enemies. But they that 
will conſider the probable gains by war, and 
that which comes by a peaceful trade, will hard- 
ly think they deſerve a compariſon. We have a 
little inſtance in the caſe of Jamaica; and in 
likelihood David got no ſmall part of his wealth 
by husbandry : for Sir Walter Raleigb, in the a- 
foreſaid chapter about David's wealth, faith, 
Much land doubtleſs he gained by conqueſt 
© from the Canaanites and Philiſtines, beſide thoſe 
6 fruitful vallies near Jordan, in Trachonitis and 
© Baſan, and the beſt of $yria, and other coun- 
tries bordering on the //raelites, Theſe demains 
© belike he kept in his own hands, and with his 
© infinite number of captives which he took in 
© his wars, which were not able to redeem them- 
6 ſelves, 
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© ſelves, husbanded thoſe grounds for his greateſt 
© advantage, For it is written, 1 Chron. xvii. 
© that Jehonathan was over his treaſures in the 
« field, in the villages, in the cities, in the towns : 
© that Ezri was over the labourers that tilled his 
ground; Simei over the vineyards, and Saba: 
© over the ſtore of the wine; Baal- Hanan over 
the olive- trees, and Joaſh over the {tate of the 
oil allo that he had herdſinen that had charge 
© over his cattle, both in the highlands and in 
the plains; over his ſheep, camels and afſes.” 
And this cuſtom was common among Kings, 
Pharaoh, Uzziah, and others there mentioned. 
No concerning David, it is not uniikely 
but that thoſe captives, which were not em- 
© ployed in husbandry, were many of them 
© uſed by him in all ſorts of gainful profeſſions; 
© as the ancient Romans in like manner uſed their 
. ; we 
: He alſo ſpeaks of a poll of fourteen pence a 
head, of every man, rich or poor; which, if ſoz 
was a great tax. But ſince in Holy Writ there 
is only mention of Joab's numbering the people, 
but of no money, I will refer you to his argu- 
ments; I am willing to be as ſhort as reaſon- 
ably I can; but I muſt take notice, that he 
thinks a great part of David's wealth that he 
left, to be the wealth of the ſanctuary which had 
been collecting ſince they came from Egypt, 


and in all theſe diſaſters had never been meddled 


with. | 

By theſe ways, it is true, did David leave a 

mighty treaſure; bur the main of it was not left 

to Solomon, tor it was wholly dedicated to the 

{ervice of the femple, although it was very good 

feed-corn for Solomen to draw a plentiful N 
rom; 


22 


BE 
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from; the employment it gave his ſubjects was 
very conſiderable. 5 

And now ſeeing Solomon had this ſeed of a 
wealthy harveſt, he had God's promiſe that he 
ſhould be rich, and have a ſuper-abundant wiſdom. 
Let us conſider how he acquired his own great 
riches. > : | 
As I have noted before, I find no miracle; 
it was only his prudent management. It is 
likely, that although David might (as the great 
Knight ſaith above) employ ſome of his captives 
in trade, as well as the reſt in husbandry; yet it 
doth not appcar that the 7/raelites were much 
employed in manufacture or merchandize, nei- 
ther is it likely they were, from what is ſaid be- 
fore. Solomon muft be, I won't fay, the be- 
ginner, becauſe of the 7abernacle, but the great 
puſher on, the reſtorer, or almoſt the beginner, 
or ſome other word, what you pleaſe, near it: 
and ſome of the manners he did it, I find to be 
thus. | | 1 5 
When Solomon came to his throne, by 1 King. 
ch. iii. it looks as if he quickly made affinity 
with Pharaoh King of Egypt, and took his daugh- 
ter to wife; and it is like he did ſo, becauſe (as 
the ſaid Sir Walter obſerves) ſome of the work - 
men that Solomon employed in building his tem- 
pile were the vaſſals of Hiram, and of Yaphres 
King of Egypt, whoſe daughter he makes So- 
lomon's wife to be; and Solomon began his tem- 
ple in his fourth year, 1 Kings chap. vi. verſe 37. 
Without doubt, this great Queen, at marriage, 
and afterward, had great pomp and attendance, 
which neceſſitated a great trade. 
This great King, at Gibeon, offered to the 
Lord a thouſand burnt-offerings, as in 1 20 | 
chap. 
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chap. iii. ver. 4. And in ver. 15. beſides burnt- 
offerings he offered peace- offering, and made a 
feaſt to all his ſervants. I 

In the fourth chapter there is an account of his 
great Princes, and twelve officers to take care of 
victuals for the King and his houfhold; and his 


daily proviſion was thirty meaſures of fine flower, 


and threeſcore meaſures of meal, ten fat oxen, and 
twenty oxen out of the paſtures, and a hundred 
ſheep, beſides harts, roe-bucks, fallow-deer, and 
fatted fowl. 1 ; 
He had forty thouſand ſtalls of horſes for his 
chariots, and twelve thouſand horſemen, with bar- 
ley and ſtra for the horſes and dromedaries. I 
refer you to an account of this before. | 
Another great means of his wealth was, his 
learning and philoſophy z without doubt he was 
a great vertuoſo. He ſpake three thouſand pro- 
verbs, and his ſongs were a thouſand and five: 
he ſpake of trees from the cedar to the Hop, of 
beaſts, fowls, creeping things and fiſhes. | 
How ſhould Solomon come to know the na- 
ture of theſe rhings? Surely it was not by in- 
ſin, for no ſuch thing appears; neither can! 


believe he copied other writings, or took things 


upon truſt ; that would have been below the 


honour of fo great a Prince, that was fo greatly 


fam'd for his wiſdom. If none of theſe, then 
ſurely his philoſophy was experimental; there 
is proof enough of it in Eccleſiaſtes. Bur I do 
not believe that he went himſelf a ſimpling for 
the plants and animals, but rather that he had 
delicate gardens for his plants, parks, ponds, and 
repoſitories for the other matters; and if he had 


not teleſcopes and microſcopes, chambers for ana- 


tomy, and laboratories for the analizing of ſimple 
bodies; ſurely his natural philoſophy was but 
| ky very 
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very lame, and our preſent learning doth much 
exceed it: bur be it as it was, what Solomon did 
muſt needs employ a great many people, and it 
got him a great renown ; for in the laſt verſe 
of this chapter, it is ſaid, There came of all peo- 
ple to hear the wiſdom of Solomon, from all 
Kings of the earth, which had beard of his wiſe 
dom. 92 | 2 
Another means of Solomon's wealth was his 
magnificent buildings: theſe were fo great, that 
in probability they found employment (direly, 
or conſequentially) for moſt of his idle people: 
for, for his temple he employed upwards of one 
hundred eighty three thouſand people, one hun- 
dred and fry three thouſand of theſe were 
ſtrangers, bur he paid them, and fed them with 
the product of his own land, and made it equi- 
valent, or more beneficial to him, than if all 
that he had wanted had grown in his own terri- 
tories. For Solomon gave Hiram yearly twenty 
thouſand meaſures of wheat, and twenty meaſures 
of pure oil, 1 King. v. 11. But in 2 Chron. ii. 
10. it is ſaid, he would give him of beaten wheat, 
and of barley, of each twenty thouſand meaſures ; 
and of wine and oil, of each twenty thouſand baths. 
What theſe meaſures were it is not material to 
enquirez without doubt, it was enough to feed 
the workmen; and, it is probable, to pay for 
materials alſo: and this muſt needs employ a 
multitude for its production and carriage; and 
another multitude to ſupply the ſuppliers; and 
ſo to the end of the chapter. We may ſome- 
thing gueſs at this, by the buſtle that was made 
in our own country in time of war, only to 
ſupply a fleet for a few months with thirty or 
forty thouſand men, and at a time when our 
trade hath been interrupted, and a great many 


diverted 
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diverted from their ordinary employments: but 


here was no divertiſement from other employ- 
ments, only from making of ſwords and ſpears; 


and that trade for ſome years had been uſeleſs 


too. 
Well, what was the neceſſary conſequence of 


this great buſtle and building? Why, of neceſ- 


fity it made a great city, and that of neceſſity 
muſt cauſe a great many new wants and ſuper- 
abundancies z and theſe muſt certainly increaſe 


artiſts, and all theſe, for a ſupply of proviſion, 


muſt, without doubt, employ proportionably 
more people than are employed to ſupply the 
citizens of London; for we have a great deal 
brought by water, a carriage that employs but 
few; but there conveniencies were not many 
ſuch, they were forced to have it by land car- 
riage. | 


This temple was not like our fleet, a work of 
a ſummer, two or three, but it was ſeven years 


and upwards a building, as in 1 King. vi. ver. alt. 
Beſide the building of this great edifice, it was 
fill'd with abundance of rich utenſils; and when 
all was finiſhed, Solomon dedicated his temple, 
and offered no Jeſs than two and twenty thou- 


ſand oxen, and a hundred and twenty thouſand 


ſheep, all, we mult ſuppoſe of the he, the worſt 
were not fit for offerings; at ten pounds an ox, 
and forty ſhillings a ſheep, it would amount to 
tour hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds ferling, 
belide drink and other neceſſaries to ſuch a feaſt 


and when the prieſts were ſettled in their courſes, 
the ordinary and extraordinary offerings were 


exceeding great. By reaſon of theſe they couid 
not choole but always have great ſtocks of cat- 
tle. Good God! What a trade to this happy 
people did theſe things of neceſlity afford! mo 

| 2 . What 
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what Would they have had, if the foreign trade, 
which we or the Durchmen have, had been join · 
ed to this; or rather, might not we join his mag. 
nificetice to our trade? J ſee no impoſſibility of 
the matter; nay, a great probability, if we would 
our ſelves, . is-plainly delineated in my imaginari. 
on; and Fam no lover of mad REN, but of 
truth and ſobriety. 

Truly, I am almoſt a Whaty to recount the 
reat actions of this Print; bur I can't forbear 
ut to hint what Sir Malter hath collected do 
my, hand in pag. 424, and 425: I do bur hint. 

After the dedication of 'this'bou/e of the Lord, 
Solomons fortified Jeruſalem With a tribli wall, 
and repaired Hazor and Gags; he built Bovs 
bon, Gerar and Millo; 48 allo Magiduo in Ma- 
2 on this fide Jordan, and Balak in Dan; 
alſo Thadmbr,' which he beſtowed | great art and 
charge on, in reſpect of which he Wied tribute 
through all his domino nd, beſides a hundred 
and t Wenty folent i of gold received from Hiram 's 
ſervants; Solomon offered him twenty towns 
near, or in the Upper Galilee, which he Ar 
therefore the territory was called CHabul. 

Theſe refuſed towns Solomon fortified, and 
made à journey into Syria Zobab, and eſtabliſhed 
his zributes. He then vitted che border of all 
his dominions 

From all which I mull obſerve, aides: to 
the intent for which I have here epitomized this 6 
biftory, that. beſide the advantage that great cir- 
cularion of wealth brought to divers particulars, * 
it collaterally brought i in a very great wealth to 
the generality. 

For without doubt, beſide for the Jove of his 
wiſdom ca me many to ſee his magnificence, it 
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is the nature of people to be deſirous to ſee new 
curious things; witneſs the many journies are 
made to ſee Audly-End, Hampton: Court, and 
Windſor, the houſes of our nobles, and ſome of 
our famous churches, the theatre and colleges at 
Oxford, and the rare chapel] and colleges at Cam- 
bridge, and Henry the Seventh's chapel, What 
numbers, for little elſe run from hence to France 
and Italy. I have heard, that the travellers in 
France is the beſt trade that belongs to the coun- 
try: this flocking of ſtrangers to Jeruſalem could 
not chooſe but cauſe them to be provided with 
a multitude of merchandizes; and it was the in- 
tereſt of ſtrangers to carry ſome away with them. 
However, for proviſions and neceſſaries a great 
deal of money muſt needs be left behind; but 
beſide ſuppoſition, the matter of fact is, that he 
began his trade to Ophir in the fourth year of 
his reign, or little after; for the pillars of the 
temple were made of almug:- trees, brought from 
Opbir, 1 King. x. 12. and the ſhips went once 
in three years, and they brought four hundred 
and fifty falents of gold at one time, beſide other 
things; and J ſee nothing to the contrary, but 
this trade held all Solomon's reign, which was 
forty years, which might make twelve voy- 
ages... ic als _ 
Al, it is likely that Solomon's ſubjects had 
ingroſs d the trade of Egypt, for they had horſes 
and chariots, linen and yarn, at a price; and it 
was through their means that the Kings of the 
 Hittites and of Syria were thence accommodat- 
ed, 2 Chron. i. 11, 12. From hence, I think, 
it will plainly appear, tnat the collateral advan- 
tages of a good circulation are very conſider- 
able. | = 


L think 
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I think theſe inſtances: that I have brought 
from this magnificent wiſe Prince, and great ex- 
perimental philoſopher, the peaceful Solomon, will 
be ſufficient to anſwer. ſuch as ſhall have con- 
trary apprehenſions, eſpecially if they be En- 
gliſhmen, for they generally revere the Scripture 
and to confirm theſe, and convince others, I 
could at large ſhew you what hath been done in 
ſome other places: but leſt it ſhould be too te- 
dious for thoſe who cannot ſee at large, or have 
not the leiſure or humour to do it, I will hint 
ſome examples; and firſt from the old Romans. 
Dr. Hatewill, in his Apology of the Power and 
Providence of God in the Government of the 
World.: printed at Oxford, 1627, in pag. 347, 


and forwards, gives inſtances enough. In p. 346. 


© Two pieces of plate coſt Lucius Craſſus one 
© hundred thouſand ſeſterces. Another had a 


drinking cup for wine, made of one entire gem or 


precious ſtone; one murrin- cup, ſold for fourſcore 
thouſand ſeſterces. Petronius, who had been 


Conſul, broke one that coſt three hundred thou- 


ſand. Ihid. They had tables made of citron- wood, 
full of &nors (I preſume, our olive- wood tables are 
ſome what in imitation) one coſt fifteen thouſand 
ſeſterces. Seneca himſelf, though /evere and ftoz- 
cal, had four hundred of theſe citron- tables; I 
won't ſuppoſe them each of that value. In the 
time of Claudius, a ſlave. had a ſilver charger of 


five hundred pounds weight, and eight more at- 


tended it, weighing fifty pounds a-piece. Vi- 
tellius had one that coſt a million of /efterces, 
p. 348. Vitellius was feaſted at one time by his 
brother, with two thouſand of the choiceſt ſiſb, 
and ſeven thouſand fowl, p. 353. Vitellius had 
a diſh of meat very on ; and Aſop the Tra- 
gedian had one that coſt him ſix hundred thou- 

2 2 ſand 
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ſand ſefterces, pag. 354, and 375. Caligula, 


with all the invention of himſelf and friends, 


could not find the means of ſpending the tribute 


of the Provinces at one ſupper. And Heliogabu- 
lus was very. exceſlive, ibid. Aſinius Celer laid 
down for one mullet, at leaſt ſix thouſand ſefter- 
ces, Lutullus of a ſudden treated Tully and Pom- 
pey with a 2 that coſt five thouſand crowns, 
pag. 356. Some have given for two pigeons four 
thouſand , ſefterces, pag. 362. In the time of 
Tiberius, three mullets were ſold for thirty thou- 
ſand /efterces, p. 363. Wc e 

Our author reckons theſe things as crimes; 
and I cannot deny but they might be ſuch, the 
ill deſigns of the managers made them ſo; but 
that they were ills, per ſe, of themſelves, I be- 
lieve it will be too hard a task for any one to 
prove; if they can, let them do it: I am, for 
my part, very loth to be led by the noſe with, it 
is commonly ſaid ſo. It is good arguments ſhould 
convince men. I pray (ſeeing my author, in 
P. 36x. faith, © That they (meaning the Romans) 
as far exceeded us in this way (meaning of 
their excels) as we come ſhort of them in 


_ © riches and dominion:*) Why might not they 


ſend for their proviſions beyond their territories, 
as well as we uſe flurgeon, caveare, anchovies, 
mangoes, coffee, tea, ſugar, and many things elſe 
that we have from diſtant places? And was it 
ever thought a crime ſimply to uſe theſe things? 
No, ſure. If I have ten times the wealth of 
another, why may not I treat my friend at the 
charge of a piece, as well as he at a dinner of 
two ſhillings? I ſuppoſe, none that are moſt 
ſcrupulous will gainſay it, leſt ſome of their own 
aſſociates ſhould be found guilty. The ng 
8 5 70 i bag 


— 
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Feaſt of Solomon was not tax'd as a crime; and 
although I will not deny but exceſs may (as my 
_ author in the aforccited place, faith) decreaſe our 
frength, flature, age and duration; yet it is the 
abuſe, not rhe good uſe of God's bleſſing; nei- 
ther are we NN for fear of a tenipration to 
exceſs, to avoid God's creatures, particularly 


honey, though Solomon adviſes we ſhould not 


A % yr e, 

My author in the fame place faith, It is 
© better to ſupply them that want neceſſarics, 
© than to pamper our bodies in ſupeffluity and 
© riot. I grant it; but it is far better to re- 
lieve them that can work, by employing them, 
than it is to give them money to keep them in 
idleneſs: and whether this, their high living, 
did not find livelihoods for thouſands, that in 
likelihood might otherwiſe have been in a low 
Rare, I appeal, almoft, to any body: I think, 
in'this "diſcourſe above, I have proved it; and 
of this ſubject [ have ſpoken already, in Num. 5. 
and Numb. 6. of my firſt volume of theſe Col- 
HEE OF. 
Theſe matters of the Romans I muſt not leave 
yet; ſomething of building. Scaurus, when 
Ziile built a magnificent theatre, able to re- 
ceive eighty thoufand. perſons to fit well at caſe: 
What chi might coſt is not mentioned, but ſo 
much of the furpluſage of the furniture provid- 
ed for it (beſides the daintieſt part of it uſed at 


* 


Rome) was burnt at his country-huaſe, as came 
to an hundred millions of /eferces ;' yet this piece 
of building was ſcarce to endure for a month, 


Pag. 367. a | BS Wee e 
Such a piece of work was Caligula's bridge : 


and of like nature were thoſe buildings fer up 


by the command of Caracalla, ibid. 
EL oo, L 3 A per- 
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A permanent amphitheatre began by Veſpaſian, 
but Asche and dedicated by Titus, was ſo large, 
that it contained only upon the ſteps or degrees, 
ſufficient and eaſy ſeats for eighty ſeven thou- 
ſand]; fo as the vacant places beſide might well 
contain ten or twenty thouſand more, p. 368. 
The furniture thereof was exceſſive. Nero, in- 
ſtead of ſand, ſtrewed the yard thereof with 
Auſt of gold, pag 369. V 
Their baths were large and expenſive, p. 372. 
Their temples in Rome, four hundred and twenty 
four, and, without doubt, very magnificent. 
Their un was very rich, in which Auguſtus 
beſtowed upon the ſeat of Jupiter ſixteen thou- 
ſand weight of gold, and five hundred times an 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces in jewels, pag. 374. 
Upon the gilding of it alone, was ſpent above 
twelve thouſand zalents, pag. 375, Next to 
this was the pantheon, the temple of honour, of 
fortune, of the city, frangers, and of peace, in- 
ferior to none; the greateſt and faireſt of all 
the works 'in the city, the moſt ſumptuous in 
ornaments of gold and ver; upon this temple 
were beſtowed all the rarities which men be- 
fore travelled through the world to ſee; of all 
choice pieces, the moſt excellent were laid up 
| here, p. 376. Their ſtatues were numerous as 
their citizens, and of marble, ivory, ſilver and 
gold. bid. Commodus had one ot gold, of one 
thouſand pound weight. Their private houſes 
were alſo very great, a kitchen of two acres of 
ground, p. 377 3 and as conſequents, thither 
they called the moſt skilful architects of Greece 
| = Afia, and all the parts of the known world. 
Craſſus bought ten pillars for one hundred thou- 
ſand ſeflerces, pag. 379. The glory of the capi- 
to was but a trifle, in compariſon of Domitian's 
own 
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own "houſe, p. 381. And Nero's' own houſe, 
whielv he named Domum Auream, was very rich; 
p. 382. Caligula ſtrived to excel, ibid. Their 
beds, their chariots and furniture were of gold, 
and richer: their kitchen-veſſels were of plate, 
p. 383. Lucius Lucullus gave two talents of fil- 
ver for a picture; and Hortenſius for another, 
gave one: hundred forty four thouſand /e/terres, 
pag. 384. Lucullus had by him at a time five 
thouſand cloaks, p. 387. and ten thouſand / 
terces was given for one cloak, ibid. Their rings 

were numerous and coſtly, p. 389. Lollia Pau- 

lina, Caligula's widow, had as many je wels on 

at one ordinary feaſt, as colt four hundred hun- 

dred thouſand /efterces, pag. 390. Julius Cæſar 

bought one pearl for Servilia, the mother. of 
Brutus, that coſt him ſixty hundred thouſand 

ſeſterces, ibid. Their looking-glaſſes in heighth 
and breadth were anſwerable to their bodies, 
p. 301. Beſide their adornment. Their number 

of ſervants were like armies, p. 394. Their gifts 

and expences were large. Caligula, in leſs than 
a year, conſumed ſeven and twenty hundred 
millions of ſeſterces, that Tiberius had laid up, 
p. 396. Clodius, a private man, dwelt in an 
houſe that coſt one hundred forty eight hundred 
hundred thouſand /efterces, p. 397. I think it 
may here alſo be granted, that a home cireula- 
tion was the cauſe of bringing into theſe Romans 
an exceſſive treaſure. To this day Rome fares 
the better for thoſe ſtructures: many are the 
pounds that travellers puny there to ſee 
them. They do the like to ſee the fineries and 


ſplendor of France; and ſince our King's return, 
our fine city, and other fine buildings, have coſt 
no ſmall expence from ſtrangers in viewing 
them. e VE; 90 ” RILEY 


ei 2 4 Have 
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Have not the monies the court have had im- 
proved and increas d among us many. trades ? 
Yes, ſure; and for inſtance, a great deal of lace, 
both with ſilver, and gold, and plain; rich ſilks, 
with gold and filyer flowers; and to that degree, 
that the ſilver and gold wyre-drawers, that not 
many years ſince were leaving off their trades, 
as being ſo bad, that they would not keep them, 
are now the beſt ſort of handicrafts - men in the 
town, and all that they can produce, can hardly 
ſatisfy their cuſtomers 3. and the filk-throwſters 
are full of employment. Carving we outdo the 
world in, even the French King, if he will have 
a rare piece of work, muſt ſend to Mr. Gibbons 
for it. I have ſeen a piece for him, wherein was 


2 point- cravat in wood, that would vye with 


the curious needle-work. Tapiſtry, I am told, 
we make as good as any in the world: and had 
not the needs of the court diſcquraged Mr. 
Pointz, in all likelihood we had made a great 
ſtep in that trade by this time. Whether any 
excels us in painting I know not. When the 
King came in we bought our looking-glaſles, 
and in a great meaſure our drinking-glaſles, from 
Venice; but now by the faſhion of uſing glaſſes 
in coaches, and other good means, we eaſily 
enough ſerve our neighbours. Many other ad- 
vantages accrue from this fountain, the court; 
which if they, and the neceſſary conſequences 
were reckoned up, ton my part, I am apt to 


| believe, that all the taxes we have paid would 


appear trivial to them. 
Several things we have lately learn'd to make, 
have ſtop'd, in ſome meaſure, the importation 
from abroad, and not only ſo, but we alſo with 
ſuch ſerve our neighbours; a ſpecimen whereof 


you may ſee in the accounts of exportation of 


goods 


3 1 


goods l took from Cuſtom-bouſe bills, in Num. 14. 
and 15. of the firſt volume of theſe Collections, 


London, pearl- barley, babies, chocblate, coaches, 
maps, refined ſugar, cyder, bottles, jugs, clocks, 
watches, camlets, iron- guns, ' perukes, and true 
will appear the motto OD 


So orbem radiis, & Rex illuminat urbem. 


The fan by his bright beams the earth doth chear : 
And Princes favours, cities great do rear. 


If theſe things be ſo, which I take to be un- 
deniable, then, were Ia parliament-man, I ſhould 
be very willing to give my conſent fox a farther 
increaſe, which will be by ſupplies. 
But methinks to all this J hear ſome objec- 


tions, which will be neceſſary to be conſidered; 


Which uns e 9 1 
_ Firſt, That although the giving to the King 
a great deal of money, if it be ſpent again a- 
mong us, be but like the reciprocation of water 


from the earth to the clouds, that from thence 


it may defcend in rains and dews to refreſh the 
carth; yet it may happen, as ſometimes it doth 


in rain, that ſome only receive its benefits an in- 


ſtance whereof was once in Hampſhire, in a dry 


time. A man offered a parcel of hops, ſtanding 


for thirty pounds, a ſhoulder of mutton, and a 
capon: the thirty pounds were bid, but the reſt 


would not be given, and ſo the bargain broke: 


afrerwards came a ſhower on theſe very hops, 


and no where elſe about, ſo that theſe hops were 


fold for fix hundred pounds. 


Such 


as Alt, aquavite, ſixty tun à week at leaft in 
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Such a caſe as this, I muſt confeſs, may often 
happen i in the circulation of money, upon one 
may come a large ſhower. But ſuppoſe it ſo, 1 
pray what will this man do with it? Why, he 
uſually buys land, and then the money difperſes 
as well as if he neyer had the fingering of it; 
and the man from whom he hath the land, if he 
hath its price for it, is not grieved. Perhaps he 
may live generouſly or extravagantly : if ſo, all 
trades are encouraged, as I have ſhewnin Num. 5. 
Hol. 1. of theſe Collections or he may join 
with others, to improve ſome foreign trade or 
plantations: witneſs the ſtocks of the nobility 
and gentry in the Eaſt - India, Guinea, and Hud- 
ſon's- Bay companies, the p antations of enn 
New-York, &c. 

If the city by any of theſe means get money, 
they preſently live better, and conſume more of 
the country proviſions and manufactures, take 
their poor into their ſervices, and not ſeldom pur 
them into a capacity of being very conſiderable; 
and oftentimes in exchange do give themſelves 
and money, they become country gentlemen, 
and there ſpend the income of their eſtates; and 
often, by the help of their caſh, are the beſt 
improvers the country meet with. - I believe it 
would puzzle any man to ſnew the perſon which 
turns but five pounds a year, that he hath reaſon 
to believe, doth not finger ſome of the money 
that, deſcends from the King. 

Another objection will be, that iſt our Kings 
ſhould have great ſums of money. given them, it 
might tempt them to ſlight the advice of their Pee 
ple, and in time grow: up to a tyranny, . 

J will not ſay, but this is poſlible, but it is tho 
unlikelieſt thing in the world: for was it ever 

known, 
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known, that a Prince, when his ſubjects were 
in good humour, and were willing to ſupply 
him with what he could reaſonably deſire, that 
he ſhould then ſtudy to diſoblige them? No, 
ſure, I think it can hardly be imagined, we ra- 
ther ſee the contrary; it is for want of mone 

they ſet their wits at work for to raiſe it, and all 
about them ſet their wits on the tenters alſo, 
how they may, though by the extremity of the 
law,, increaſe the revenue: and rather will Prin- 
ces ſo be ſupplied, than to have parliaments that 
ſnall think their ſupply and quiet no part of their 
buſineſs. It was want of ſupply that made the 
Chriſtian Emperor loſe Conſtantinople : it was ne- 
ceſſity that brought France to the extremity, 
that forced the parliament to yield the King 
power to raiſe what ſupplies he thought fit, 
which he keeps ever ſince: it was the neceſſities 
of Charles the Firſt that was the forerunner of 
our civil wars; and it has been the plentiful ſup- 
ply granted to our preſent King in the veg . 
ning of his reſtoration, that made ſuchgg®har- 
mony- berween him and his people, that they 
hardly cared for _ aſunder; and they both 
were in conteſt who ſhould be kindeſt, the one 
to grant privilege, or any thing could be ask'd 
by his ſubjects, for their profit; and the other, 
What in any wile could be requiſite to ſupport 
the honour of the Crown: our ſtatute-book will 
prove all this: then was there no fear of arbi- 
trary.government, nor of the people deſiring to 
invade the prerogative. 'The conſideration of 
this, methinks, ſhould change the thoughts of 

ſuch parliament-men, if any ſuch there be, who 
think, the only way for their often fitting, is 
to keep the King bare. 3-0 


We 
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Me have the leaſt reaſon imaginable'to fear 
our King's hurting us, by being over rich; for 


J can learn but of two that were fo, viz. 


Henry VII. and VIII. and in the reign of the 
firſt began the common's wealth, for then were 
Cabot, and the voyages I have ſhewn already; 
and the trade at diſtance thence has it date, &c. 
The ſecond ſpent the money left him by his fa- 
ther briskly, and by his pompous tournaments 
and ſhews, encouraged the trade at home; and 
under neither of theſe Princes did the people, 
as I can learn, loſe any privilege. I 

Then it will neceſſarily follow, that if reaſon 


be a concluſion from experiments or premiſes, 


we have no reaſon to fear any damage from our 
Prince, if he lives plentifully, becauſe we have 
no precedents, that any Prince by that means did 

hurt us. 14 430% TI 
The ſum of what I have ſaid is this: if the 
head, by having what the members were wont 
to have, be no prejudice to the whole body: if 
the "gs growing great will not bring the ric- 
ut of neceſſity the reſt of our members 


mult grow proportionably with it: if David's 


great wealth was ſo far from hurting his ſubjects 
that it enriched them, and Solomon 's wealth did 
the like; as likewiſe hath that of the Mogul, the 
preſent French King, and of our wiſe King 
Henry VII. with the addition of helping us to 


new diſcoveries, new manufactures, and fuch 


like; and withal, if it keeps us in peace, and 


from offence by enemies : if for the King to 


— — nr os 
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have power enough to preſerve him at home in 


peace and ſafety, and a fleet in imitation of Ed- 
gar the Peaceable, and the famous Queen Eliza- 
beth, to keep our ſeas from all annoyances Pg 

5 x , Or 
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for our King to live in honour at home and 
abroad, to pay his debts, and make much of his 
ſubje&s, be neceſſary: if the ſubjects of Hrael 
were happier under rich Solomon, than they 
were for the moſt part under the poor Judges: 
if David's wealth cauſed him to encourage hu/- 
bandry, and ' Solomon's' found employment and 
trade for all his people; and his wiſdom and phi- 
loſophy made him renowned both far and near, 
and drew rich ſtrangers to ſpend their money in 
his country: if his Paldings were magnificent, 
and the conſequence thereof a great home and 
foreign trade, that continued all his life; and 
that, by the help of his taxes, kept him from 
war: if his great expence in offerings, kept 
them always well ſtored with proviſions, and no 
Teſs made an inland trade; and if the fortifying 
his country kept up his eſteem: if the great 
magnificence and expence of the Romans made 
them renowned over the world, procur'd them 
moſt of its curious artiſts, increas'd their trade; 
and thereby enabled them for greater expences; 
and the ruins of it cauſe a great trade ſtill: And 
if the like is done in France and England, accor- 
ding to the proportion of their expence; if the 
great gettings of ſome ſingle perſons hurts very 
few, but does good to abundance; if the richer 
the city of London grows, the better it is for the 
whole country of Z 

be the means of frequent parliaments, freedom 
from oppreſſions and arbitrary government, and 
the means to have good laws; if there be no in- 
ſtances that ever we had hurt from enriching 
our Kings, but much by impoveriſhing them 
(as involving both the honour and ſafety of the 
nation in the conſequences thereof:) Finally, it 
ee, a large 
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a large ſwift current of money in a trading nation 
be a neceſſary forerunner of a great foreign trade, 
and all theſe things have been, and may be got- 
ten by a. plentiful ſupply, and that ſupply ſhall 
hardly amount to ſo much as the expence of a 
fly to catch a trout then I hope theſe papers 
will not be altogether waſte; and you, Sir, and 
I, ſhall yet live to ſee what I dare ſay is the de- 


fire of both our hearts, viz. The King in great 


honour, plenty and peace, and his ſubjects the 
richeſt and happieſt that the ſun ſhines on. 
I thought not at firſt to have been ſo long, 
but know not what I could well have left out; 
for what is not ſo well as it. ſhould be, I hope 


you will pardon, your truly loving friend, and 


molt humble ſervant, 


X H. 


of the valne of the ROMAN Seſterce, 


compared with our Engliſh Coin now in 


Rs 


» © . ; % 
% 


B I have often in theſe papers menti- 
D oned the Roman Sefterces, I think it conve- 
nient to give you an account thereof, and I will 
do it in Dr. HakewilPs words, mentioned at the 
latter end of his preface to the book I fore-men- 
tioned thus: © I held it requiſite, for the better 
* underſtanding of thoſe ſums, by ſuch who are 
not acquainted with the Roman coins in this 
© table to expreſs the value of the ſeſterce, and 
< withal to reduce ſome of their moſt noted ſums 
© ro our ſterling; that ſo the reader, deſirous ro 

3 _ © know 
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© know any particular ſum, may either find it 

© expreſſed in this table, or eaſily: find it out by 
« proportioning the ſum he deſires to know, 
Wi þ the neareſt unto it, either above or 
8 n 1 0 | PYDann 
The Seftertius was among the Nomans a 
6 coin-ſo common, that Nummus and Seſtertius 

game at length to be uſed promiſcuouſly, the 
one for the other; ſo called it was quaſi Se- 
mmiſtertius, becauſe of three Aſes it wanted half 
© a one, and is thus commonly expreſſed 118, 
© or thus HS, by which is underſtood two Aſſes 
and an half. For the value of it, ten Aſſes 
© make a Denarius or Roman peny, ſo termed, 
« becauſe. it contained Dena Ara, which were 
© the ſame with their Aſſes, ſo as the Sefterce, 
containing two A/es and an half, muſt of ne- 
eeſſity be found in the Denarius four times; 
now the Denarius being the eighth part of an 
ounce, and an ounce of ſilver being now 
with us valued at five ſhillings, it follows from 
thence, that the value of the Denarius is ſe- 
ven pence halfpeny ; and conſequently, of the 
Seſterce being the fourth part thereof, peny, 
© balfpeny, farthing, half-farthing. — 
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17 Tit 150 119 N. 


10 SVeſetaet are wonh in Eng money. 


4 JI, 73 Ar 


l 4 


Twenty n c 0 03s, 14. a5. 
A hun K o If 7 ob. 
Five hundred 3 18 1 ob. 
 Athouland: nw nas 3 © 
Five thouſand. 8 551 ieder 3% 
Ten thouſand 78 02 6 0 
Twenty thouſand . 1156 0 o 
Fifty thouſand. 39890 12 6 
A — thoufand 2:12 81:05-/& 0. 
Five hundred thouſand ' 3006: 67 © o 
A million nn 01529 * 
Five millions 39062 10 0 © 
en millions 78125 0 © 5 
"wenty millions 176270 00 © o 
Fifty millions 300627 o 0 0 
A hundred millions. 781270 0 o 0 
Two hundred millions 15762 j Oo o 6 
Five hundred millions 3906270 oo 0 '© 
A thouſand. — 5 78127500 00 0 6 
enty ſeven re _ 
bas" Snag p | $+199375o -.00.. 899 


A Talent is 750. ounces of. filver, which after 
five ſhillings the ounce is 187 pounds. 
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The culture and cure of Saflower, from 
Henry Hall, Eſq. 


SIX, 


N compliance to my promiſe, I here ſend 
I you the beſt account I can at this preſent of 
{aflower : for when I came to look over my pa- 
pers, I found, through inadvertency, I had left 
ſome behind me in the country : but what you 
find here defective, pleaſe to let me know; and 

Vol. IV. Aa at 


at my return, I will endeayour to give you far- 
ther ſatisfaction. 9 | 

Safflower is a drug that uſually comes from 
Germany, and is chiefly cultivated about Straſ- 
burgh: here it is much uſed by /ilk-dyers, who 
give a good price for it, which encouraged a 


gentleman of my acquaintance to procure ſome 


ſeed from thence, which he ſowed in ſome 
eee far from this town, with ſo good 


ſucceſs, that notwithſtanding ſeveral diſcourage- 


ments he met with, he ſent an agent purpoſely 
to get a conſiderable parcel of ſeed, which was 
diſpoſed of in ſeveral places; ſome ſmall quan- 
tity I got to make ſome experiments, but re- 
commended for;the ſowing of a quantity, a piece 
of ground in the valley of Everſham in Gloce- 
flerſbire, belonging to a ſiſter of mine, who the 
year before had from this ground a crop of 
wheat; the ground was a mix'd ſand, of about 
fifteen ſhillings per acre value, and was then 


dreſſed, as is there uſual in that country, for bar- 


fey, only it had a harrowing extraordinary, for 
the better and finer lying of it. This piece of 
ground, conſiſting of about twenty five acres, 
was taken for two years by an adventurer in this 
ſeed, at the rate of twenty five pounds per acre, 
in conſideration that this plant is faid to be a 

great impoveriſher of land: he ſowed his ſeed 
in April, and gathered the flower in Auguſt, 


which having cured, was put into bags, and 


S ——p —ꝙ—˖5—niß˙;ꝛr ·˙Ä — DIS CT 


ſold at London for ten pounds per pound; a 
rice, he ſaid, much below his expectation: 
ab at that rate, by the beſt calculation we could 
make, he gained above thirty ſhillings per acre, 
clear profit, all other charges diſcounted, as the 
rent of the ground, and all labour, cxcepting the 


Price 
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price of the ſeed, which he would not impart, 
but magnified at an extravagant rate. There 
was alſo a plentiful return of ſeed, which had ir 
been well managed, would have amounted to a 
conſiderable value, perhaps as much as the o- 
er, which, for want of experience, was a little 
too timely gathered, and at a greater charge 
than needed; neither was it ſo carefully cured, 
as it ought, which much impaired the price. | 
This flower, in my opinion, is improperly 
called ſaf, or zaflower; for the ſeed is the fame 
we call carthamus, and is cultivated after this 
following manner. itt 

The ground being prepared and made fine, the 
ſeed is ſowed in xills, as peaſe hereabout London 
are moſt uſually ſowed; but this at a greater 
diſtance, that with more conveniency it may be 
| hoed and cleanſed from weeds ; beſides, it muſt 
be ſowed very thin, for it is a ſtrong plant, and 
requires room to ſpread, one ſtalk ſetting forth 
ſeven, ten, or twelve heads of buttons, all which 
bear flowers: the exact quantity to an acre, for 
want of my notes, I dare not affirm, but to the 
beſt of my remembrance, it was about five pecks 
to an acre. After it is come up about fix inches 
in height, the ground muſt be well cleaned from 
weeds ; from which afterWards, for the moft 
part, the plant defends itſelf,” but if once riſen, 
they muſt be carefully weeded out; other look- 
ing to it needeth not, until the flower groweth 
ripe, which is known by its colour, for then it 
will be of a deep orange-tawny; it ripened here 
in the beginning of Auguſt. 

The flower is thus gathered: ſuch hands as 
can be cheapeſt got are made ule of in this work, 
as women and children, who with little ſpud 
kniyes pull rhe flower off the buttons, which 
1 5 Aa 2 + ay 
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they put into the baskets they carry on their 
left-arm, which, when filled, they empty into 
other great baskets; in them it is carried home 


to be cured. The ripeſt of the flower muſt firſt 
be gathered, the others will ripen ſucceſſively; 
the work may take up a week, or ten days, be- 
fore all will be fit to gather. The planters aver, 
that the gathering the flowers doth not impede the 


ripening of the ſeed; but in this I am a little 


doubtful, for ſome experiments I have made, 
have evinced me of the contrary. After the 


flowers are gathered the ſeed ripens, which is 
known by the cleaving of the buttons, or ſome 


other trial: then they cut the plant, and allow- 


ing of it time to dry ; having bound it in ſheaves 
and bundles, they houſe it, and at convenient 
times thraſh it. This field, by eſtimation, 
might yield a hundred and forty buſhels, for 
only ſome part of it was thraſhed, the reſidue 


was put up in a ſtack in the open air, but thatch- 


ed, to preſerve it from wet. 

There was no other ceremony in the curing 
of this flower than the laying of it on a clear 
floor, where the air had a free acceſs: it is layed 


about two inches in thickneſs, and ſtirred three 


or four times in a day to accelerate the drying, 
and avoid N which would ſpoil the 
colour of the flower. In the performance of 
this, I think a /ove would with more advantage, 
and quicker diſpatch, prepare the flower er 
packing; which when thorough dry, they do 
in canvas bags. 
What I have here writ is from the relation of 
ſome of the planters, and the perſon that ſowed 


the ground here mentioned, and gathered the 


flower; in which I ſhould have inſtanced many 


other particulars, had I permiſſion to mention 
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the undertakers, - who at that time being in pur- 
ſuir of ſome other deſigns (to them in appear- 
ance of much greater concern) wholly neglected 
this, and falling under fome misfortune, the de- 
ſign of proſecuting this improvement was quite 
laid aſide; and I have not heard of any one elſe 
that hath ſince undertaken it. 
But ſince the ſowing of this ſeed, and pra- 
agating of the plant may arrive to a very great 
improvement, if rightly . I will offer 
ſome experiments of my own, for the encourage- 
ment of this plantation, and which ſeem to me 
to obviate the main objections J have heard made 
againſt it. % 


The fr/? is, that the fower ripening in the 
time of the wheat harveſt, hands are then very 
hard to be got, which occaſions the charge to 
exceed the profit; for in that ſeaſon the women 
and children employ their time in leafing, or 
rather ſtealing of corn, and will not then un- 
dertake any other work, although tempted with 
extraordinary Wages. N 


The /econd is, that the Engliſh ſeed is not ſo 
good as the German, and will hardly ſerve one 
ear, and then double the quantity muſt be fowed 
1 that the procuring of nes ſeed every ſecond 
year out of Germany, will be too e a charge 
to anſwer the expectation of the planter. 


A third is, That this plant is a great impove- 
riſber of land; for after a crop of /afflower, it 
will Irardly bear any thing. 


In anſwer to the firff, J dare affirm the plant 
to be a hardy and ſtrong plant, and will endure 
A a 3 to 
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to be ſowed much ſooner, without any preju- 
dice, ſo that the flower will come to be ripe be- 
fore wheat-harveſt: then plenty of hands will 
not be ſo hard to be got. | 

I ſowed ſome in February, and ſome about 
the middle of March; both thrived very well, 
flowered, and was ripe to gather in July, and 
was gathered before the 20*" of that month. 
That owed in February was not ſo well co- 
loured as the other /owed in March : but that I 
impute more to the neglect of my gardiner, than 
to any premature ſowixg of the ſeed; for having 
but a ſmall quantity of /eed, I ordered the /ow- 
ing of it in an incloſed piece of ground, in which 
J had a nurſery of trees, and he ſowed too much 
in the ſpade, which I find it will in no manner 
brook ; for although my ground was richer than 
that in the vale, yet my plants were not ſo luxu- 
riant, nor the flower fo well coloured as that 
which grew in the vale; which lying open, and 
expoſed to the /un and the air, produced a large 
fower, much better coloured, and more upon a 
tall, than mine did. = 


As to the ſecond, I muſt beg leave to think it 

a great miſtake in thoſe planters, that aver that 
the gathering of the flower doth not at all im- 
pair the bg of the ſeed; for having left 
ſome flowers ſtanding purpoſely that nature 
might do her own work, J gathered the /zed, 
when ripe, which proved brighter, larger, and 
much heavier than any of the other, whoſe 

flower was forced from it; therefore am confi- 
dent, that if ſome part, when ſowed, be left to 
ſtand, to have its full time to ripen, without 
gathering the flower, and the ſeed preſerved to 
a ſecond ſowing, that that ſeed will be full 
| as 
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as 2 as what is brought from Germany; as 
in like manner we find Engliſh clover-/eed, to 
be as good as any brought over from Flanders. 
That it doth impoveriſn the ground, I believe, 
but not ſo as to diſable it from bearing another 
crop. Thoſe that have ground to let, for this, 
or any other novel plantation, will uſe the beſt 
arguments they can to raiſe the price, and this 
impoveriſbment is always the chiefeſt : but 
this piece of ground that was ſowed with /af- 
Flower, did, the year following, bear a good crop 
of oats; and had it been the third year, fallowed 


and well dreſſed, would have been fit, either for 


wheat, or ſaſfiower again. 

This I alſo obſerved, that very much of the 
ſeed, where the flower was gathered from the 
ſtalk, was not only light, but hollow and black 
within; wherefore J am of opinion, that if ſome 
part of a piece of ground were left ſtanding to 
ripen of itſelf, the goodneſs of the ſeed would 
fully compenſate the loſs of the flower in its fu- 
ture product, and the remaining ſeed might be 
very profitable for other uſes: for when the froſt 
bad occaſioned ſome ſeeds to fall from the ſides 
of that flock I mentioned before; it was obſerved, 
the turkies belonging to the houſe molt greedily 
fought after it, and in a ſhort time became "oy 
fat: then they tried ſome geeſe, who likewiſe 
fed, and grew fat much ſooner than their neigh- 
bour's, that fed on other grains: and my ſiſter's 
Bailey did aver, that a colt, by eating of this 
feed, recovered in a ſhort time from great po- 
yerty to a very good condition, and had he per- 
mitted him to have eaten more of that /eed, he 
doubted not, but the improvement of his fleſh 
and growth would well have requited the charge 


of his phyſick. 
Raben 414 The 
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The novelty of this fower, as it drew ſeveral 


ſpectators of the country to ſee it in the field, 


o it likewiſe begot an opinion in ſome of the 
more ignorant, that it was ſaffron; in which 
they were ſo confirmed, from the name, and the 
tincture of it, that they privately ſtole conſider- 
able quantities, eſpecially when it 7ipeneds and 
uſed it in their puddings, cakes, nay, even bread ; 


but finding in it a 4 2 quality, which to 


ſome was very troubleſome, they ſold their re- 
maining ſtock to an apothecary at the next mar- 
ket, who was no loſer by the commodity. 

If this proves of any ſervice to Fol, I ſhall 
be extreme glad to have contributed in the leaſt 
to ſo laudable a deſign as your Improvement of 


Husbandry; in the proſecution of which, that 


you may meet with encouragement and ſuc- 


ceſs proportionable to your merit, is the real 
wiſh of | 


York Buildings, 


Your humble ſervan 
Nov. 14, 1683. - ſervant, 


Henry Hall. 


J think, 
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I think, to this account of Mr. Hall, it will 
not be improper to add what is ſaid by Dr. 
Robert Plott of Oxford, in his excellent Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire, Chap. 6. Parag. 35. 
pag. 155. in theſe following words, viz. 


© Beſides graſſes, there have ſome other plants 
© been cultivated here, of no mean uſe; ſuch as 
cnicus, ſive cartbamus ſativus, manured baſtard- 
ſaffron, ſometimes called /afiower, for dying 
of ſcarlets; and therefore by ſome called alſo 
the /carlet-flower z whereof there was once a 
conſiderable quantity ſown at North- Aſton by 
Colonel Vernon; the ſeeds being planted in 
rows, about a foot diſtant, for the more con- 
yenient hoeing, and keeping it clean from 
weeds. In theſe rows it riſes with a ſtrong 
round ſtalk, three or four foot high, branch- 
ing itſelf to the top, where it bears a ro: 
open ſcaly head, out of which it thruſts forth 
many gold yellow threads, of a moſt orient 
and ſhining colour, which they gather every 
day as faſt as they ripen, and dry them well : 
which done, it is fit for ſale, and dying of 
E [carlet. 
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An account how they rear Milch-Cows and 
Orxen in the pariſh of Hallfall in Lancaſhire ; 


From Mrs. E. H. 


E, for our breed for the dairy, chooſe a 
3 cow about ſix years old (we mind not the 
colour) that hath been bull'd by a broad-beaded 


large bull, about the ſame age. This cow ſhould 


be broad-headed alſo, with ſmall or ſlender horns, 
with a tail, whoſe rump, without the hair, reaches 
down below the cambrel, that is, the back knee. 
'This cow, as ſoon as ſhe hath calved, which we 
would have at the latter end of March, or be- 


ginning of April, we milk ſome from her, and 
then let the calf ſuck ; and fo we do every meal 


for a month, but take leſs and leſs, as the calf 


grows bigger; and always when the calf hath 


done fucking, we milk what is left behind; and 
this our milking is for two reaſons, the firſt, 
that the thinneſt part, which is very blue, may 
be taken away, and the calf may have the 
thicker, which we believe nouriſbes moſt, and 
is fulleſt of cream; for we find, that what is 
mulk'd laſt, hath moſt cream of all (which per- 
haps is the reaſon ſftroakings are ſo much ſet 
by.) The ſecond reaſon, viz. Milking after the 
calf hath ſuck'd, is, that ſhe may be us'd to 
give her milk the freelier, and in greater quan- 
tity. 


oy 


All this month we keep the calf in the crib, 
which is a little ſlanting, clean and dry, and 
with clean ſtrau, and give it nothing but what 
it ſucks, as aforeſaid. Toward the latter end 
of the month, if it be good weather and warm, 
we, about noon, turn it with others, into a 

| tle 
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tle dry graſs-plat, where they have not much 
room, and after three or four hours take them in 
again. | „5 5 
The cow all the while we keep within a- nights, 
with meadow-hay, and oat-ſiraw ; and when the 
month is out, 

Then we take two calves, as before 78 2s 
and put them into a good dry paſture night an 
day, where there is ſome good clear water, unto 
an old cow (ſometimes, if fifteen or ſixteen years 
old, never the worſe) for theſe will be gentle, 
and let the calves ſuck : if it were the dam of 
either of the calves, ſhe would be over-kind to 
her own, and ſtarve the other. Care muſt be 
taken, night and morning, that the calves may 
be ſeen to ſuck, till they are expert at it; and 
thus we leave them till the latter end of Auguſs - 
but always in the ediſh, or youngeſt ſhort graſs 
we can, which we always have, becauſe we 
make hay from Midſummer to Michaelmas : then 
we wean them from the cow, and put a great 
many together, bur ſtill in good young youu, 
as long as there is any, and ſheltered warm 
8 When the graſs is gone we give them 
bay, and oat-ſlraw mix'd; boat. ſtrau, becauſe 
we think it tenderer than other : and thus we 
order them till they are two years old, and a lit- 
tle more. | ey 
Then at the latter end of Juh, or beginning 
of Auguſt, we put this two years old heifer to 
a bull (as before deſcribed) about three years old, 
becauſe a great bu] would ſpoil ſuch young ones : 
then a little before Chriſtmas, or according as 
the weather is, we take her into the houle a- 
nights, and tie her about the neck with a ſow, 
that is, a piece of bent wood inſtead of a rope, 
and this is made faſt to a ſtake by the ſide o 
55 2 1 the 
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the booſes, or falls, with another ring called the 
frampat, which is put on the ſtake, that the 
heifer may lift her head up or down; and before 
her 1s a cratch with fodder, about a foot and 
half from the ground, or not quite ſo much; 
one great reaſon of this method is, that ſhe may 
be tame, and become eaſy to milk. 


Thus we order her till ſhe calves, there keep- | 


ing her a month as before, and then take her 
into our dairy, and there keep her till ſhe is 
twelve or fifteen year old, and made a nurſe on, 
as before deſcribed. Such nurſes will have calves, 
and be good zur/es three or four years (although 
the calves will make them thin and lean) after 
that, when they have taken bull, we feed them 
with hay all night, and every morning and even- 


ing, we give them as many oats in the ſtraw, 


with the great ends cut off, and put away, as 
they will cat, and about Eaſter they will be very 
fat, and good beef. 

If before the ordinary age the cow miſſes be- 
ing with calf, which the expert, inthree months 
time, can tell by feeling her flank, then we fat 
her after the manner of old cows. 


OXEN. 


We order them juſt as we do the cow-calves 
abovementioned, till they are ten days, or a 
tortnight old, and then we cut them; that is, 
we get a neighbour that is expert at it, and cuts 
a great many, and always will have the fign in 
the legs. This man comes always in a morn- 

ing, before the calf ſucks, and lays the calf on 
his fide, and rwo men hold it; the cutter kneels 
at the lower part of the back, and having one 

of the ca/f's hind legs held up, he takes the * 
is 
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his hand, and at that part, that when the calf 
is ſtanding is lowermoſt, he with a penknife gives 
a cut about an inch and half long, cutting with 
the edge to the cod, not putting in the point 
and ripping up, and cuts but juſt through the 
skin, ſeldom makes any gaſh in the ſtone (his 
uſe makes him perfect) and then ſlips out the 
ſtone, and cuts it off from the ſtrings that hold 
it, and leaves them at a certain length; but how 
much that is, truly I cannot now tell you: 
when he hath taken away one ſtone, in like 
manner he doth the other ; if the calf be well 
cut, he will not bleed much, but otherwiſe he 
will, and then ſeldom hve; but if bleeding ſoon 
ſtays, and kept warm, he ſeldom dies. 

When the calf is thus cut, then the cutter 
puts into cach hole a piece of freſh butter, quite 
without ſalt, if it can be had, if not, of the 
beſt that is eaten, and called freſh butter ; this 
piece of butter is about half an inch ſquare, and 
as long as the cut. Then he lets the calf ger 
up, and walks it a little up and down, that it 
may find its legs, and it may be ſeen whether it 
bleeds much or no, and then lets ir ſuck the 
cow, but not ſo much as at other times; becauſe 
it ſhall not be filled with over-much matter, to 
make it bleed; and ſometimes the calf itſelf will 
not ſuck ſo much as at other times; when it has 
ſuck'd, it is put into the crib, and watch'd all 
that day, and raiſed often for fear of bleeding: 
if he bleeds much, we ſeldom do any thing but 
walk him about, and that often helps; and ſome» 
times to the wound we put cobwebs, and if theſe 
do not quickly ſtop the blood, the calf ſeldom 
lives; but when we foreſee he will die, we 
quickly kill him, and he is pretty good meat: 

it he is like to do well, he will leave bleeding 

" | in 
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in three or four hours, and at night we let him 
ſuck as much as he will, and ule him as ordi- 
narily. : 2 
Two days after we waſh the wounds with 
beer and butter warm, and then put in ſquare 
ieces of freſh butter, as before; the other will 
Lo melted and gone; and thus we do every 
morning (viz. wath and put butter, according 
to the bigneſs of the holes) if the wounds be 
very fore, or the cod be much ſwell'd, other- 
wile once in two days, till it be well, which 
eſually is in a week's time; he muſt be kept 
warm, otherwiſe his cod will ſwell, and fo will 
his body, and he will die. 
This care being taken, we order him as we 
do-a cow-calf, only keep him a week longer be- 
fore we turn him out a-nights, and then keep 
him abroad with the cow-ca/vertill he is three 
years old; then we pur him into a ſourer graſs, 
not that we think that gra/s better for him, but 
becauſe it is cheaper and it is uſually in ſome 
park or woody ground, where he may have much 


room, and wood plenty to ſhelter him in hot 


weather, or water to ſtand in, to hinder his 
running up and down much, which will melt 
his greaſe, or {welt him, which oftentimes kills 
him, They who have not conveniency them- 
ſelves, are wont to ſcore their cattle in ſuch a 


paſture; that is, put them in park or place as 


before, at a certain ſum, from May till Holy- 
Rood-day, and often give ten ſhillings a head. 
I ſuppoſe, the meaning of the word /core, is as 
now, there being ſeveral mens cattle, they write 
them down; ſo formerly, before much writing 
was in faſhion, it was uſed to be /cored with 
chalk. Somctimes we /core them till Martin- 
mas- day, or the eleventh of Wanne, and 

ome- 
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ſometimes to St. Andrew's day: but when we 
take them from ſcoring at Holy-Rood-day, being 
the 14th of September, we put them into the 
worſt graſs we have, ſtill becauſe cheapeſt, and 
keep them there till towards Chriſtmas; then we 
take them into the houſe : firſt, becauſe there is 
little food for them abroad; but principally to 
make them tame. OK | 
When we take them into the houſe we tye 
them with /ows and frampats, as we do the hei- 
fer in the former account, to make them tame 
and about Candlemas, we teach them to draw, 
as follows. | : z 
Me yoak two of them together, and we put 
them in the middle, putting two old ones next 
the plow, and two old ones before, and keep a 
man of each ſide the young ones to keep them. 
in order and to ſpeak them fair, and deal gent! 
with them; for we find, that if they be muc 
beaten, they ſeldom prove well; and thus we 
attend them two or three days, but only we are 
careful not to let the young ones work above 
three or four hours in a day; after this they 
will be very orderly, and do as other dxen do, 
which is, work from ſix to eleven; and then 
with a bait of hay till one, they will hold out 
till fivez and thus, if they hold healthy, we keep 
them to the yoak till they are nine or ten years 
old; and then about May, when ſeeding, or 
ſowing time is done, we turn them to graſs, to 
wit, the beſt we have, and fit them for the 
drover or butcher. | 
Some oxen will be fat by Michaelmas, and 
ſome not till Chriſtmas or Candlemas; but 
thoſe we are fain to keep at the ſtall with good 
hay, and a ſheaf of oats a day; for we bind all 
our oars in ſheafs; and when we would 55 
9 them 
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them very fat, we keep them two years, and ſell 
them at all prices, between eight and fixteen 
pound a piece. | 

The lean drawing oxen we turn out all inter 
with our cows, and they are ſometimes ſubject 
to a diſeaſe in the feet, by the footlocks, juſt 
above their claws, and ſometimes between their 
claws, which we call the fowles: this we cure 
by rubbing the ſore part with ſalt and water, 
which will make it bleed, then we make a pul- 
tiſe made of garlick bruiſed, ſalt and butter, and 
bind it to the part, and change it once in two 
days till it be well. | 

When *tis on ſuch a place, that we cannot 
well lay on a pultiſe, then we anoint it with a 
little burnt butter, after it is waſhed with the 
ſalt and water, ; 


Notes upon the two former accounts. 


The deſcription of a broad head, ſlender horn, 
and long tail, in p. 362. I ſet down as I receive 
it, that the curious obſerver may confirm it as 
a truth, or detect the error; but the country 
folk value their cattle by theſe marks much. 

From what is ſaid in p. 362. as if the thin 

blew il did not nouriſh ſo well as the thicker, 
that comes lateſt, which not only this my in- 
former, but ſeveral others affirm : If, I ſay, this 
affirmation be true matter of Fact, I think it 
will appear that either, that this is not ſo apt 
to turn acid, which is thought to be cauſes of 
fluxes, that waſte and make lean; or elſe, that it 
is hutyrous, fat, and oyley things, that very much 
conduces to nouriſhment. | 

The fign in the legs I give no heed to, but 
the cutter will hardly do it at any other _ 

| | ut 
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but for ought I can learn, he cuts abundance, 
and is expert, therefore hath good Succeſs; 
Whereas the other that mind not the ſign, cut 
but few, and are not ſo well vers'd in the 
matter, therefore the event is not fo ſuc- 
ceſsful. ft OE ST e 
This melting of the greaſe I muſt confeſs, 
I do not underſtand; I ſuppoſe tis only meant 
 faweating' or ſwelting, as tis called; and whe- 
ther ſweat hath any thing of greaſe in it is 
{ome queſtion, for none appears to the eye; and 
in a bandkerchief by the fire, twill dry up; 
likewiſe it doth fo in Horſes; and *tis . 
thought to be the ſame with the ſerum of the 
blood, and that is heavier than common water, 
as the honourable Robert Boyl Eſq; in his excel- 
lent natural hiſtory of buman blood, hath by no- ; 
table hiſtories made to appear; for in p. 70, 71, 
he ſaith thus, Having bydroſtatically examined 
the ſerum of human blood, we found it hea- 
vier than common water; for a piece of red 
6 ſcaling wax being ſuſpended in a good balance, 
© by a hor/e-hair, was found in the air to weigh 
© one dram and fifty fix grains, and the water 
© thirty five grains, but did in the ſerum weigh 
© but thirty three grains. REP 
This tryal was confirm'd by a more exact 
© one made with an inſtrument that I purpoſes 
© ly caus'd to made for weighing Liquors nice- 
© ly; in which when common water weigh'd 
© 253 grains, an equal bulk of ſerum weigh'd 
6 302: and becauſe I ſuppoſed that all ſerums 
© of human blood would not be of equal e- 
© cifick gravity, thought fit to try the blood of 
© another perſon in the ſame inſtrument, and 
© found it to weigh two grains leſs, that is, 300 
grains in all. 85 3 
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them very fat, we keep them two years, and ſel] 
them at all prices, between eight and ſixteen 
pound a piece. 3 | 

The lean drawing oxen we turn out all inter 
with our cows, and they are ſometimes ſubject 
to a diſeaſe in the feet, by the footlocks, juſt 
above their claws, and ſometimes between their 
claws, which we call the fowles: this we cure 
by rubbing the ſore part with ſalt and water, 
which will make it bleed, then we make a pul- 
tiſe made of garlick bruiſed, ſalt and butter, and 
bind it to the part, and change it once in two 
days till it be well. 

When *tis on ſuch a place, that we cannot 

well lay on a pultiſe, then we anoint it with a 
little burnt Butter, after it is waſhed with the 
ſalt and water. 


Notes upon the two former accounts. 


The deſcription of a broad head, ſlender horn, 
and long tail, in p. 362. I ſet down as I receive 
it, that the curious obſerver may confirm it as 

a truth, or detect the error; but the country 
folk value their cattle by theſe marks much. 

From what is ſaid in p. 362. as if the thin 
blew zuiliè did not nouriſh ſo well as the thicker, 

that comes lateſt, which not only this my in- 
former, but ſeveral others affirm : If, I ſay, this 
affirmation be true matter of Fact, I think it 
will appear that either, that this is not ſo apt 
to turn acid, which is thought to be cauſes of 


fluxes, that waſte and make lean; or elſe, that it 


is batyrous, fat, and oyley things, that very much 

conduces to nouriſhment. 

The ſign in the legs J give no heed to, but 

the cutter will hardly do it at any other * 
ut 
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but for ought I can learn, he cuts abundance, 
and is expert, therefore hath good Succels ; 
whereas the other that mind not the ſign, cut 
but few, and are not ſo well vers'd in the 
matter, therefore the event is not ſo ſuc- 
ceisful--- . | 

This melting of the greaſe I muſt confeſs, 
I do not underitand; I ſuppoſe 'tis only meant 
ſweating or ſwelting, as tis called; and whe- 
ther ſweat hath any thing of greaſe in it is 
{ome queſtion, for none appears to the eye; and 
in a handkerchief by the fire, twill dry up; 
likewiſe it doth ſo in horſes; and 'tis generall 
thought to be the ſame with the ſerum of the 
blood, and that is heavier than common water, 
as the honourable Robert Boyl Eq; in his excel- 
lent natural hiſtory of buman blood, hath by no- 
table hiſtories made to appear; for in p. 70, 71, 
he faith thus, Having bydroftatically examined 
© the /erum of human blood, we found it hea- 
vier than common water; for a piece of red 
6 ſcaling wax being ſuſpended in a good balance, 
© by a horſe-hair, was found in the air to weigh 
© one dram and fifty fix grains, and the water 
© thirty five grains, but did in the ſerum weigh 
© but thirty three grains. CREE 

© This tryal was confirm'd by a more exact 
© one made with an inſtrument that I purpoſes 
© ly caus'd to made for weighing Liquors nice- 
© ly; in which when common water weigh'd 
© 253 grains, an equal bulk of ſerum weigh'd 
© 302: and becauſe I ſuppoſed that all ſerums 
© of human blood would nor be of e al ihe” 
© cifick gravity, thought fit to try the blood of 
© another perſon in the ſame inſtrument, and 
© found it to weigh two grains leſs, that is, 300 
© orains in all. . „„ 
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There are other matters in this chapter wor- 
thy note to my purpoſe; but to them I'll refer 
the reader. | ns = 
Now if this ſweat be ſerum, and ſerum be 
heavier than water, it much differs from the o- 
ther ſorts of fat and greaſe, that we ordinarily 
meet with. | | | 


The way they fat calves at Tring in Hart- 
fordſhive. 


T Hen we would make an excellent fat 
/ Y calf, we chooſe a large cow-calf, and as 
ſoon as tis calved, and clean, if it hath not ſtrength 
enough to ſtand up and ſuck, we help it; and 
if it be a hard mzilch't cow, we milk out ſome 
mile before the calf ſucks; and while the calf 
ſucks on one {ide we always milk on the other, 
and ſo often the firſt day, as the calf ſucks, and 
ſometimes oftner, if the udder be too apt to core, 
or the cow does not well give down her milk; 
and alſo, what the calf can't ſuck, we draw out 
even to the laſt drop. | 
Sometimes the cow, with milking and ſuck- 
ing, will not give down her milk, and her ud- 
der will core and ſwell, and if not well look't 
to, be ſpoiled ; ſometimes ſhe will give blood in- 
ſtead of milk, for three months ; but this core 
we cure with anointing it with bacon-greaſe ; 
ſometimes with oyl of the herb adders- tongue; 
other times with the juice of e/der and cream boyl- 
ed together; but that which I have found beſt, 
hath been, rubbing it cold with the matter (viz. 
curd and /alt) that come out of the old rennet 
bag; this we do every time we milk; and this 
latt medicine I never knew fail, in two or three 
times uſing. 3 
e The 
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The ſecond day, and ſo forward, we milk 
twice a day, all we can get out, and then let 
the calf ſuck, and ſhe, for a while, will thus 
get enongh; but as ſhe grows bigger, we abate 
in our milking, ee 
Me keep the calf in a penn, ſuch an one as 
deſcrib'd about rearing of milch-cows only this 
we tye, and give her juft room to lye down, 
and hang by * a cbalk-ftone to lick on, that it 
may be white, and a wiſp of fine ſhort hay; 
— 25 the calf will now and then ear a little 
OT. | 
When the calf is a week old we let it blood, 
by cutting off an inch off the tail, and ler ir 
bleed as long as it will, which never does hurt ; 
and every week or ten days we cut another 
piece of the tail off, and always two or three 
days before it be kill'd; for we find that this 


bleeding both fattens and whitens the calf: till 


this way of bleeding was brought in faſhion in- 
to our town by one Fohn- Geree, a yeoman, we 
never could have ſo good calves as we have 
had ſince. | | 

All the while we keep it very dry, and with 
clean wheat-firaw, ſome uſe bean-ftraw, thinks 
ing it better, becauſe it will lye hollow. 

About nine weeks old we ſell our calves, ſome- 
times for 37. 10 5. a- piece; ſeldom or never for 
leſs than 2 J. although we are thirty mile from 
London. If the cow hath not mile enough; we 
let the calf ſuck two cows. | 
This is the method we uſe, and I like beſt; 
but I have known at Layton in E/ex, they cob 
their calves morning and evening with cobs 
made of boyd rice, and let the calves fuck only 
what they can get after the cows are milk'd, and 
by this means, — ſo much mile; or buy their 
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neighbours calves, and fat with a few cows, ſo 
many more calves: ſome with their rice prepar'd 
as afore, mix malt, flower, a little cream, and 
ſome powder of chaik And I have heard of ſome 
that mix a little brandy with it, thinking it 
makes the calves fleep, and they fatten the 
Gſter. | 
Sometimes the caFves are ſubject to a ſcowr- 
ing, which we always cure by giving them 
two or three ſpoonfuls of rennet, or rubbing 
their mouths with a handful of /alr. 


The Way t hey fe at lambs for the London mare 
ket at Hadley, near Barnet in Harfordſhire. 


WV take the lambs as ſoon as they are 
yean'd, and put them in a cloſe warm 
penn, and in a trough by them we pur white 
peaſe and bran mixt together, and hang by it a 
handful of good fine hay, tyed in a cord, as 
alſo a chall- ſtone for them to lick on. So let 
the ewes go in good gras, but bring them to 
the /ambs tour times a day, viz. at eight, twelve, 
four, and eight of the clock, that they may ſuck 
as much as they will, and let the youngeſt 1amb 
| ſuck firſt of every ewe, which the ewes will 
permit, after the lambs have been held to them, 
and they have been uſed to it a while; then we 
let the next in courſe ſuck, and be ſure the el- 
deſt at laſt: for we find that the laſt milk nou- 
riſhes molt. 755 5 ff 
Thus, if we can have early Jambs, we can, 
after they are three weeks, or a month old, fell 
them tor fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings a- piece. 
When we ſell any lambs off, we ſtill let the 
reſt ſuck all the ewes, as long as we have a /amb 


left. 
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left. And ſome with us uſe much the ſame 
method in farting of calves. 


Notes on the account of fatting calves and 
lambs. red 


Whether the matter from the rennet- bag, men- 
tioned in p. 370 (or rennet it ſelf) that is ſo good 
to cure a cow's udder, that is cored, may not 
alſo be a good medicine for women's breaſts that 
are cored, I leave to the conſideration of the 
expert in the faculty of chirurgery. 

The chalk-ftone to lick on, mentioned in » 
371. I am afraid the country people think, be- 
cauſe it is white, it makes the calf fo; but I be- 
lieve it is a great miſtake : but I know the chalk 
is a great alkal;, that is a deſtroyer of acid or 
ſharp matter, as may be ſeen by ſcraping a little 
into vinegar, juice of Limons, or any other ſharp 
matter, for it will make a great efferveſcency or 
working, and after a while, take away the ſharp- 
neſs of the acid liquor. Now if it be true, that 
it is ſharp or acid matter that hinders thriving, 
and often cauſes laſkes or fluxes, then 'tis very 
reaſonable, that chalk may hinder leanneſs, and 
much help the colour of rhe veal. And whe- 
ther this may not be a proper thing to give in 
milk to ſuch as are in conſumptions, and other 
pining leanneſs, I ſubmit to the judgment of 
the learned. | RS -þ | 
\ Inſtead of cutting the tails of the calves, ſome 
let them blood under the tongue. = 

It is a common ſaying, that often bleeding will 
make people fat : although there are inſtances 
more than a great many, of thoſe that have not 
fatrencd for it. I muſt confeſs, it ſeems to me 
reaſonable enough, that where any one labours 
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with a diſeaſe, that bleeding will cure; bleeding 


may properly enough be thought to be the 


cauſe of fatning; but why it ſhould cauſe it in 
a body of perfect health, I cannot at prefenr 


ſee the reaſon; but have hinted. it, in hopes the 


learned may conſider it, in order to detecting 
an error, or encouraging farther improvements. 
T have given you what the country folk fay is 
matter of fact; if they miſtake this, for ſome 
other cauſe you muſt pardon me. 


The bigneſs and great conſumption of Lon- 


don doth not only encourage the breeders of 
proviſions and higglers thirty miles off, bur 
even to fourſcore miles: wherefore I think ir 
will neceſſarily follow, that if London by its big- 
neſs, or any other way, ſhould conſume as much 
again, the country within theſe fourſcore miles 
would have a greater employment; or elſe, 
32 that are further off will get ſome with 
them. 


Directions for the making of Colonies for 

Bees, and by a new invented model of Hive, 

ro improve them, whereby without killing, 
may be enjoyed the fruit of their labour. 


SIR, 


T JAving this following account by me, I 
thought it might prove no ſmall Advan- 


tage to our country if it were brought in uſe; 


which it is probable may be, if you will in- 
ſert it into your Collection of Letters for im- 


provement of Husbandry and Trade. It is as fol- 
loweth, vig. | | 


Take 
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Ake boards in thickneſs full half an inch, 
plained on the one ſide, of which make 

a hive, in form like unto a four ſquare box, 
obſerving to turn the plained fide of the boards 
innermoſt, and to have it of ſuch wood as the 


ſmell is not offenſive to bees ; the length of 


which hive is to be twenty inches and an half 
within, as well at top as at bottom, and the 
breadth betwixt front and rear, to be eighteen 
inches within at top, but at bottom only fifteen 
inches; the ends to be nailed through the fides, 
and the top to be open, but on the bottom a 
board to be nailed of twenty two inches ſquare, 
that ſo it may cover on all ſides the top of ano- 
ther hive, or colony, that may be * under 


it: then prepare ten ſtraight ſticks, plained 


ſmooth, of twenty one inches long each, in 
| thickneſs an inch, and in breadth one inch 
and an half; which ſticks muſt be laid croſs the 


top, from front to rear, at the diſtance of half 


an inch from one another, a vacancy of half an 
inch to be left at each end, betwixt the two 
outermoſt ſticks and the ends of the box; and at 
theſe diſtances they are to be let down half an 
inch into the two upper edges of the box, front 
and rear, and the ſticks themſelves are to be 
taken off half an inch more of their thickneſs 
at each end, on the under fide one inch and an 
half in length, whereby being let down ſquare 
and even, the topſide of the ſticks will come juſt 
level with the tops of the ſides and ends of the 
box or hive, ſo as that it may be cloſe cover'd 
with a looſe ſquare board or plank well fitted 
on, as cloſe as may be, to advance an inch over 
the top of the box on each fide, that if occa- 
ſion be, the joynts _ the edge of the plank 


b 4 may 
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may be ſtopt with clay in the winter time, and 
a brick, or ſome other weighty thing be laid 
thereon to keep it faſt down: or by ſetting 
another box or hive upon it, the bottom where- 
of, upon occaſion, hereafter mentioned, to 
ſerve as a cover; into which croſs ſticks are 
to be framed, at each end thereof, another flat 
ſtick or lath of an inch and an half broad, and 
of a quarter of an inch thick, which are to run 
down flat by the two fides front and rear, on 
the inſide of the box within an inch of the 
bottom; and within three inches of the lower 
end of the laths is to be fixed in each frame a 
croſs ſtick of about three quarters of an inch 
broad, to keep the fide laths out cloſe to the 
fides z in each of which frames it is deſigned 
that the bees ſhould fix a comb, beginning at 
the top of the box on the under fide of the 
croſs ſticks; which frame, when wrought full 
to the bottom, will each of them contain an 
entire comb of the whole breadth and depth 
of the hive or colony; and by this means you 
may at your conveniency (firſt taking off the 
top board or plank) draw out the whole comb, 
ir not being wrought to the ſides, but in the 
frame, and the lower end being narrower than 
the upper, it will come up with caſe; ſo that 
in the ſpring, when you would increaſe the num- 
ber of your hives, and make two of one, you 
may, and thereby prevent their ſwarming which 
in Greece is in this manner practiſed. 

1 in readineſs always a number of new 
hives ſufficient to ſupply their expected increaſe, 
each fitted with a fit number of frames, as is 
above directed, which hives and frames are all 
of the very ſame dimenſions, fo that when any 
of the frames are taken out of one hive, they 


may 


4 
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may exactly fit another; then, in the month 
of March or April, as they ſee the hives well 
ſtock'd with full number of bees (which by 
their working may eaſily be perceived) they 
begin firſt with thoſe that are the fulleſt with 
bees, and take off the board that covers the 
hivez which if they find to ſtick, by reaſon 


of any combs wrought or fixed to it through 


the intervals of the frames, - they quickly ſepa- 

rate it therefrom by giving it a twiſt or half 
turn; then they draw out the frames one b 

one, with the combs, and all the bees that 
are upon them, beginning firſt at the ends, and 
placing them in the new hive (which 1s always 
ready provided, and ſtands by without any frames 
in it) where each frame is put in, in the very 
ſame order that they ſtood in the old hive, 
and fo. proceed 'till half the frames be remoy'd, 
which vacancies in the old hive are ſupplied 
with new frames, and the vacancies in the new 


| hives alſo with empty frames, for the bees to go 
to work upon; then they cover both the hives 


with their own boards, and ſet the new hive 
in the old one's place, and the old one in a new 
place; and all this is done by them in the mid- 
dle of the day, when the greateſt part of the 
bees are abroad, who at their coming home with - 
out much difficulty, divide themſelves equally ; 
this device hinders their ſwarming, and preyents 
their flying away and being loſt. 

It mighr not be amiſs to try what the ef- 
fect would be, if this work were performed 
in the night, according to the Engliſh way, 
* which way gives leaſt diſturbance to the 
ees. 

Alſo it being done the other time, to obſerve 
whether at the return of the bees that we 5 

ro 
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broad, moſt of them go to the new hive, or 


to the old one; and accordingly, when the 


gombs are a ſhifting, to take more or leſs of 


them out, according as you ſhall find this ge- 


nerally to be; for it they do reſort moſt to the 
new hive that ſtands in the old one's place, you 
need then to ſhift no more than four of the ten 
frames into the new hive, letting the other ſix 
remain in the old hive that ſtands in the new 
Place, where it is prevented from receiving 
the ſupplies by the reſort thereto of the bees 
that were abroad at the time of its ſhifting, 
they not knowing where t6 find it at their 
rerurn. 

When you draw out the frames with the 
combs and bees upon them, and find them to 
come out pretty eaſie, it were worth the tryal, 


whether it would not be leſs diſturbance to the 


bees (if it can be done) to remove two or three 
frames at a time, which may the better be done 
by the claping of a ſhort piece of lath, of a- 
bout a handful long, under the end of thoſe 


frames that you intend to take out together, 


by which you may alſo keep the frames at an 
equal diſtance when you let them down into 
the new hive. Hy 

And this muſt be obſerved when you put any 
empty frames into hives, to place the bottoms 
of theſe frames at an equal diſtance as well 
as the tops; otherwiſe the combs may be fixed 
beſide the frames in the intervals, faſt to the 
ſides of the hives, and then 'twill not be eaſie 
to draw out the combs without breaking of 
them. But if this way of drawing out two 
of the full frames together as above, doth prove 
feaſible, then the beſt way will be, to make a 
good part of the new frame two joyned tee 

ther 
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ther at bottom and top, eſpecially thoſe that 
are to be placed next the ends of the 
hives: which will be a good means to keep 
ſo many of them at their true diſtance at 
bottom. | | 71 | 
Now the beft method to enjoy the fruits of 
theſe creatures labours, and without deſtroyi 
of them, to take them from their honey and 
wax, and without ufing that noiſome way of 
ſmothering with brimſtone, is done in this 
manner. 2, 
Tour hive having a mouth or door cut in 
the middle of the bottom of the front fide, for 
the bees to paſs in and out at, of about an inch 
high, and three inches wide; on each fide of 
which mouth is fixed a grove of three inches 
high 'on the outfide, wherein doth run up 
and down pretty ſtiffly a little trap-door, where- 
with to ſhut the mouth of the hive when there 
is occaſion, under which mouth there is alſo 
cut another hole in the bottom board, of about 
four inches and an half wide, and fix inches 
deep from the inner ſide of the hive; in the fide, 
edges, and further end of which hole mult be 
cut a groove to let in a falſe door of the ſame 
| ſubſtance as the bottom board is of, ſo that when 
tis ſhut, it may be plain and even on both fides 
with the reſt of the bottom board: the uſe to 
be made of it is this: iS 
About the month of Auguſt, or ſooner, if you 
find the hives well filled with wax and honey, 
prepare ſo many new hives as you have old ſtocks, 
all fitted with frames and bottom boards, as is 
before directed; which old ſtocks being placed 
in a row upon broad planks thac are ſet upon 
poſts drove into the ground, about a foot high, 
they, the old ſtocks or hives, ſtanding at ſuch a 
diſtance 
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diſtance from one another, as that there may 
be room enough betwixt hive and hive, to place 
in thoſe intervals the new prepared hives, with- 
out any top board upon them; then in the even 
ing, when the bees are all at home, you are to 
ſhut cloſe down the trap-door over the mouth 
of the old hive, that ſo the bees] may not offend 
you; then you are to take up the old hive, cloſ- 
ed as it is, and ſet plumb, directly even on all 
ſides, upon the top of the new hive that ſtands 
by, without any cover, the bottom- board of 
the hive that you put a - top ſupplying the place 
thereof; then draw out the falſe door that is in 
the ſaid bottom (now middle) board, as far as 
the inſide of the front of the upper hive, and 
no farther, ſtill keeping the trap- door that 
covers the mouth of the upper hive cloſe ſnut 
down (but that of the under hive to be open) 
ſo that the bees having no other paſſage out 
but through the falſe door in the bottom- board, 
they will betake themſelves to the new habita- 
tion below, and begin to frame new combs t here- 
in, not delighting to lie among the honey above, 
if they have place otherwiſe. 

And when you find that they have well taken 
to the new hive, which may haply be in a fort- 
night's time (but would beſt be diſcovered thro” 
a {mall window of a glaſs fixed in the front of 
the hive) then thruſt in the falſe door that runs in 
the groove in the ſaid bottom-board of the up- 
per hive, which is now betwixt- the two hives, 
by which means you ſhut out the bees that are 
below, from the honey and wax above in which 
condition let them ſtand two or three days longer; 
in the mean while, if any bees be left behind in 
the upper hive next morning, you may open the 
door and let them out, and at noon-day, when 


3 they 
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they are gone, ſhut them out, and a few days 
after, in the evening, you may take away the 
upper hive, and in its room cover the lower 
hive with its top - board, ſo to remain all winter; 
before which it may be expected the bees will 
in their new habitation have gathered a ſufficient 
quantity of Honey for their maintenance till next 
ſpring. And thus have you the fruits of their 
former ſummer's labour at your mercy. 1 

When you have taken the combs clean from 
their frames, you mult alſo cleanſe the hive that 
you took them from, either by hot water, or 
ſcraping them, being carefully laid up, they will 
ſerve again next year. = 

When your ſocks or hives come to be nume- 
rous, they may be placed on broad planks, ſet 
along by a pale or brick wall, but at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from it, that a man may come behind the 
row of hives upon occaſion, to aflift in man- 
aging them ; and from the top of the pale or 
wall may be built a ſhed or pent-houſe, of a ſuf- 
ficient breadth to defend the row of hives from 
. ; i. 

I preſume, that if this pen#-houſe ſhould be 
too chargeable or cold, if wood, which I un- 
derſtand was the fault of Geddy's colonies ; twen- 
ty other cheap ways may be invented ro keep 
them warm with ffraw, or that with wool un- 
derneath, or having the hives Jackered, or ſet- 
_ them in a green-houſe, that in extreme cold 
is 


ept warm by art. But theſe are only the 
conjectures of, & 7 K, 


Your bumble ſervant, 
J. A. 
An 
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An offer to make it appear, that this kingdom 


will thrive more, and the manufacturers live 
better, and ſell their manufactures cheaper 
when proviſions are dear, than when cheap : 
' with ſome propoſals for the keeping up of 
dearnels, induſtry and plenty. 


Rovifions, by reaſon of our two laſt hard 


winters and our dry ſummer, being riſen to 
great price which cauſes much complaint among 


the generality of people, I do think it a very 


reaſonable thing for me to endeavour to ſtifle 


the fame, by ſhewing, that dearneſs is ſo far 


from being a prejudice to the nation, that it is 
rather to be wiſhed for. And this I am the 
more obliged to, by reaſon that in Numb. 10. 


pag. 96. of the firſt volume of theſe Collections, 


which was publiſhed November the 9th, 1682. 
J partly made a promiſe ſo to do, 

In order to the well underſtanding of this, I 
will conſider the round or wheel ſome things are 
apt to take, and that quickly, if not retarded 
for inſtance, plenty cauſes lazineſs, that ſcarcity, 
that dearneſs, that induſiry, and that plenty. 
Nov this wheel may be made to move {wift 
or ſlowly, according to the managements of the 
ſuperior ranks of pcople. 


For Example. 


If there be of food a plenty, lazineſs follows it, 
and this 1azine/s may be prolonged, if ſo be that 
the people be compelled to an extraordinary /av- 
ingneſi, or by faſhion or example be beaten off, 
or hindered from thoſe things that are wont to 
make great conſumptions : for inſtance, * * 

| 3 they 
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they be compelled to eat only brown bread, drink 
ſmall beer or water, keep near their own homes, 
ſo that coach- Horſes and ſaddle- Hor ſes, that devour 
corn, ſhould grow almoſt uſeleſs; ſhould finery, 
and all ſuperfluous things be beaten out of coun- 
tenance; for then the generality of people will 
not work, becauſe they can live without it. 
This is ſo plain, that I think it is viſible to every 
body: but however, that none may have an ex- 
cuſe, I pray conſider the gentry; they ſpend 
their time in recreations, becauſe they have 
enough, they ſay to their fouls, Soul, tate thy 
reſt, for thou baſt much treaſure laid up for many 
years, eat, drink, and be merry. Whereas, he 
that by mis fortune, or other ways through /zar- 
city comes to be pinch'd, immediately ſtrives for 
| ſome publick office, or other employment; it is 
few that love to ſtarve. | 
The rich merchant or tradeſinan commonly 
knocks off, and reckons it his glory to be a gen- 
tleman : and the generality of poor manufacturer 
believe they ſhall never be worth ten pounds, 
therefore they ſeldom ſtrive to get ten ſhillings 
| beforehand; and if ſo be they can provide for 
themſelves ſufficient to maintain their manner of 
living by working only three days in the week, 
they will never work four days; they ſay, if b 
ſickneſs they ſhould come to want, the racith 
is bound to find them : and for the beggar, he 
cries, it is hard, if I mind my buſineſs (eſpecially 
in London) if I do not get eighteen pence a 
day by begging (beſides having the liberty to ſee 
any friend or ſhew, and being but very little at 
any man's controul) it is a hard caſe; why then 
ſhould I work hard all day, be tied to one place, 
and at the checks and chiding, perhaps, of a 
humourſome task-maſter? I (ce ng reaſon, I will 


beg 
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beg on ſtill, unleſs the ſevere execution of a 


hard law, or the decay of my maſter's abilities 
or charity ſhall hinder me. And thus they 
o on. | 5 3 
This I queſtion not but will be granted by all, 
unleſs about the manufacturers. But there, that 
I may not be thought to dream, it will appear, 
if it be ask'd of the generality of thoſe men that 
employ journey men or day-ſervants, and if it be 
put home to them, whether they do not think 
that their ſervants, one with another, could in 
cheap times do as much work in three days as 
ordinarily they do in a week, they would few 


of them deny it, I am ſure ſeveral have con- 


feſs' d it to me, particularly when the frame- Work 
knitters, or makers of fi/k-ſtockings had a great 


price for their work, they have been obſerved 


ſeldom to work on Mondays and Tueſdays, but 
to ſpend moſt of that time at the ale-houſe and 
nine- pins; nay, almoſt the whole company en- 
tered into a confederacy not to work for a month 
together, that thereby they might keep up their 
prices: this was, as I take it, about four or 
five years ago, and there is hardly any of their 
company that were then in being, will deny it. 
The weavers, it is common with them to be 
drunk on Monday, to have their heads ach on 


Tueſday, and their tools out of order on MWedneſ. 


day. As for the ſhoema fers, they will rather be 
hanged than not remember St. Criſpin on Mon- 
day, and it commonly holds as long as they have 
a peny of money, or a penyworth of credit; 


and very often, eſpecially the good and quick 
workmen, begin their week's work on Friday 


morning, or perhaps evening, but then work 
on till Sanday morning; and when their credit 
is run ſo far that it will go no farther, they pack 


up 
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up St. Hugh's bones, and march to ſome other 
town in England, there to ſer up afreſh. The 
ſtile the painters give themſelves is, honeſt drunken 
cars; they often work at heaving of glaſs, lifr- 
ing of pewter, emptying of cellars, and ſuch 
like. And thus, if I would, I could ve you 


ſuch true accounts of moſt other profeſſions that 
live by labour; but this, and more than this, 
may any body know, that will but give them- 
ſelves a little diverſion to look into the publick 
houſes of moſt of the out- parts of the city, and 
the country towns will be found in proportion 
but little better. | | 

I think, by a conſideration of what I have 
faid, it will ſufficiently be granted, That plenty 
cauſeth Iazineſ3. 


And that /azineſs ſhould cauſe a ſcarcity, I 1 
think will need but little proof, for we live not 


in the iſle of Lubberland, where fowls fly into our 
mouths ready roaſted; for we can have no corn, 
nor a great many other neceſſaries, if ſome body 
won't take pains for them. * 
Thus we may ſee how the great bleſſing of 
plenty may be abuſed, and how the abuſes may 
be prolonged: but nature will have its courſe. 

It is very ſeldom but that virtues and vices 
bring their rewards and puniſhments with them 
a vicious life is like Tom Thornton's dog, if he 
leads an ill life, he will have an ill end; fo this 
fin of lazineſs, it will be attended with ſcarcity 
and dearneſs, unleſs men will all at once be re- 
ſolved to die. * 

Bur although this fin of lazineſs be puniſhed 
with ſcarcity and dearth, yet evil ſometimes may 
be the forerunner of great good, as I ſhall en- 
deayour to ſhew in the following argument. 


C c Although 
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beg on till, unleſs the ſevere execution of a 
hard law, or the decay of my maſter's abilities 
or charity ſhall hinder me. And thus they 
go on. „ e 

This I queſtion not but will be granted by all, 
unleſs about the manufacturers. But there, that 
I may not be thought to dream, it will appear, 
if it be ask'd of the generality of thoſe men that 
employ journey-men or day-ſervants, and if it be 
put home to them, whether they do not think 
that their ſervants, one with another, could in 
cheap times do as much work in three days as 
ordinarily they do in a week, they would few 
of them deny it, I am ſure ſeveral have con- 
fels'd ir to me, particularly when the frame-work 
knitters, or makers of /ilk-ſtockings had a great 
price for their work, they have been obſerved 
ſeldom to work on Mondays and Tueſdays, but 
to ſpend moſt of that time ar the ale-houſe and 
nine-pins; nay, almoſt the whole company en- 
tered into a confederacy not to work for a month 
together, that thereby they might keep up their 
prices: this was, as I take it, about four or 
five years ago, and there is hardly any of their 
company that were then in being, will deny it. 
The weavers, it is common with them to be 
drunk on Monday, to have their heads ach on 
Tueſday, and their tools out of order on Wedneſ- 
day. As for the ſboema ters, they will rather be 
hanged than not remember St. Criſpin on Mon- 
day, and it commonly holds as long as they have 
a peny of money, or a peny worth of credit; 
and very often, eſpecially the good and quick 
workmen, begin their week's work on Friday 
morning, or perhaps evening, but then work 
on till S$4d4ay morning; and when their credit 
is run ſo far that it will go no farther, they pack 


* 
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up St. Hugh's bones, and march to ſome other 
town in England, there to ſer up afreſh. The 


ſtile the painters give themſelves is, Hhoneſſ drunken 


cars; they often work at heaving of glaſs, lift- 
ing of pewter, emptying of cellars, and ſuch 
like. And thus, it I would, I could give you 
ſuch true accounts of molt other orofelfidii that 
live by labour; but this, and more than this, 
may any body know, that will but give them- 
ſelyes a little diverſion to look into the publick 
houſes of moſt of the out- parts of the city, and 
the country towns will be found in proportion 
but little better. | HH e 
I think, by a conſideration of what I have 
ſaid, it will ſufficiently be granted, That plenty 
caufeth lazineſ5. 1 EI 


And that Jazineſs ſhould cauſe a ſcarcity, I. 


think will need but little proof, for we live not 
in the ifle of Lubberland, where fowls fly into our 
mouths ready roaſted; for we can have' no corn, 
nor a great many other neceſſaries, if ſome body 
won't take pains for them. e 
Thus we may ſee how the great bleſſing of 
Plenty may be abuſed, and how the abuſes may 
be prolonged: but nature will have its courſe. 
It is very ſeldom but that virtues and vices 
bring their rewards and puniſhments with them 
a vicious life is like Tom Thornton's dog, if he 
leads an ill life, he will have an ill end; ſo this 
fin of lazineſs, it will be attended with ſcarcity 
and dearneſs, unleſs men will all at once be re- 
ſolved to die. | BRA fon 

Bur although this fin of /azine/s be puniſhed 


with ſcarcity and dearth, yet evil ſometimes may 


be the forerunner of great good, as I ſhall en- 
deayour to ſhew in the following argument. 


C c Although 
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Although I cannor allow that ſcarcity ſhall al- 
ways make dearneſs, becauſe ſometimes, the ſcar- 
city ſhall make things grow out of uſe, and other 
things be made in lieu of them, that may be 
more uſeful; yet I dare affirm, that ſcarcity of 
. neceſſary commodities, ſuch as proviſions are, 

and other things that are made neceſſary by their 
being much in vogue, will make ſuch commodi- 
ties gear; and this we ſee daily by the riſe and 
fall of commodities. For inſtance, of meat at 
this time, that is /carce by means of our late hard 
winters and dry ſummer, of mourning. at the late 
| King's death, of places to ſee the ſnew at the 
_ coronation of our King and Queen, but more 
eſpecially at the ſiege of great towns, as that 
of Samaria, in the ſixth chapter of the ſecond 
of Kings, verſe 24. when an a/s's head was ſold 
for fourſcore pieces of ſilver, and the fourth part 
of a kab of doves dung for five pieces of filver 
which may be illuſtrated by the contrary in the 
next chapter, when as the next day to the ſcar- 
city, a plenty made a meaſure of fine flower be 
ſold for a ſbekel, and two meaſures of barley for 
a ſhekel, More inſtances might be brought to 
prove this; but I think they need not: where- 
fore I will proceed to the next ſpoke, and con- 
ſider how dearneſs cauſes induſiry. 


* 


I think 1, need not queſtion, but that it will 
be granted me, that. without neceſſaries none 
can live: that the poor that have not wherewithal 
to buy neceſſaries, muſt take pains to get them 
in ordinary courſes: that a man may have a 
thouſand pounds a year, and yet have not enough 
to buy thoſe things that he hath made neceſſa- 
ry; which, if granted, I think it muſt follow, 
that all theſe ſorts of people muſt take pains, or 
bring themſelves to great inconveniences. bn 
| make 
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make this appear, I need no better argument 
than the old Engliſh proverb, Need makes the 
old wife trot, For example; the filk-throwſters 
can ſeldom get their e wound and brought 
home fo diligently and quick as in dear times. 
The weavers are in the like caſe; and journey- 
men ſhoemakers at this time will be their 
maſters moſt humble ſervants, and do almoſt 
what they will ask them, for hopes of ad little 

I am not inſenſible of the complaint that there 
is no trade, and that is the reaſon that the peo- 
ple can have no work, and therefore they are 
fain to catch it from one another, as induſtri- 
ouſly as they can. But I appeal to any under- 
ſtanding conſiderate man, whether there can be 
ground for any ſuch complaint at London, when 
it is conſidered, the loſs of our late King put 
almoſt every body into mourning, which made 


them buy new veſments from top to bottom but 


lately; and at the coronation, a great many ſup- 
plied themſelves again with garments more rich 
than ever, and they are now arrived to ſecond 
mourning; our town hath been filled with ad- 
dreſſers; we have had great ſtore of ambaſſadors, 
ſtrangers, and country people to fee the coronation, 
and now are arrived our term and parliament; I 
cannot hear that the cuſtoms are leſſened; and 
is it poſſible, theſe things conſidered, to have the 
trade abated ? Perhaps the mourning may leſſen 
the uſe of /t; and it is as likely, that in a little 
while the e will prevail above the mourning. 
What then, muſt not the dealers in woo! live as 
well as the dealers in t? Or, is the trade leſ- 
ſened, becauſe it is altered from one to another? 
It is no argument, therefore for ſhame let it be 


uſed no more. 
| Ccz Now 


money one time or other. 
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Now if my reaſonings are good, and I cari 


ſhew that induſtry makes a plenty, I have made 


the wheel go round, and ſhall obviate the que- 
ſtions of ſome, that it is probable might other- 
wiſe be diſſatisfied; and this, one would think, 
ſhould need no argument. But conſider, that 
men can hardly be called induſtrious, if fo be 
they produce no more than they did when in 
great plenty; but without doubt they do pro- 
cure more than they were wont, for more labour 
will procure more commodity, and the labourers 
that were able to live but from hand to mouth, 
muſt of neceſſity find out ſome more employ- 
ment, or ſtarve; but of that we hear little or 
nothing, they do work cheaper than ordinary. 
For inſtance, ſhoema bers make men's ſhoes now 


for ten pence the pair, when as they were wont 


to have fourteen pence; and it is a common 
thing, when manufacture is cheap, for the rich 


tradeſman to buy and throw by, ſaying, hang 


it, it is bard if it won't pay intereſt, it will fetch 
now a weaver at 
this time hath five thouſand pieces of ribbon b 
him, and ſtill employs his work-folk, Sug 
it is with a pretence to keep them from ſtarv- 
ing; and J have no cauſe to think but others do 
ſo as well as he. | 11 
The advantages accruing by this dearneſs, may 
be ſeen by conſidering what follows. © 
If by the dearneſs aforeſaid the manufacturers 
cannot keep up their habitual port by working 
three days in a week, they will work four days, 
or find out engines or new contrivances equiva- 
lent, by which means a fourth part of manufac- 


ture is procured more; which being more than 
we were wont to furniſh our markets withal, 


will not preſently vend; therefore the preſſing 
| 2 hunger 


8 8 
Een 
. 


a fourth part of ſhipping allo. 
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hunger or want of the poor manufacturer forces 
him to offer his work to fale, which makes it 
ſlighted ; and it obtains but a ſmall price, which 


enables the purchaſer to fell it cheaper abroad, 
and ſo comes nigher, or out-does the foreigner 


that ſells the ſame thing at the ſame marker, if 


he be not exactly in our circumſtances it freights 
Nay, the manufaurettr, if he ſells cheaper than 
uſual, and proviſion be a fourth part dearer, he 
muſt, by ſo much as he ſells cheaper, work 
more than a fourth part to maintain his old port: 
and this ſtill encourages cheapneſs, and the ad- 
vantages as aboveſaid. e | 

It is my belief, that theſe ſpokes of dzarneſ5, 
induſtry and plenty, may a great while be kept 
uppermoſt, by the good, management of thoſe 


in power, particularly by -our Sovereign Lord 


the King, if he will be pleaſed to encourage 
ſuch ways, as by faſhion, or otherwiſe, will en- 
courage great conſumptions, if he will be pleas'd 
to renew the act call'd, The Bounty Af; where- 
by was given from the royal treaſure five ſhil- 
lings for every quarter of wheat that was ex- 
ported, when it was under the rate of five ſhil- 
prices, © i, > | 

But foreſee an objection that will be made to 
this, viz. Why ſhould the King give ſo much out 


lings the buſhel; and for other corn a certain 


of his pocket without a compenſation ? 


To which I anſwer: that 1 am very ſenſible; 
that it coſt the late King a great deal of money; 
I have ſeen the account of ſixty one thouſand 
and odd pounds in one year, which muſt needs 
pay for, if it were all heat, twelve ſcore and 
four thouſand quarters, which at thirty ſhillings 


a quarter, did amount to three hundred ſixty fix 


Cc C 3 thou- 
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\ thouſand pounds; which if this Bounty Act was 
the cauſe of its being carried out, was all by it 
gained to the nation, becauſe in a little time we 
ſhould be ſo far from having leſs, that we ſhould 
have a greater ſtock of corn: for I obſerve, that 
whatſoever commodity there is much ſold of, 
the ſellers thereof endeayour to ſtock themſelves 
better with than ever. oy 
This we may ſee by the Eaft- India company's 
ſelling of callicoes and ts; the more they ſell, 
the more they bring to ſell ; and the timber- 
merchants on the bank-ſide, they never were fo 
well ſtored. with zimber as ſince the burning of 
London, and the great conſumption caus'd by 
the rebuilding thereof. Med welt 21.2 
If this be granted (and I am ſure it cannot be 
denied, then I humbly conceive that (let the re- 
turn of corn bring the King in by caſfom what it 
will) it will be no hard matter for the three 
eſtates in parliament humbly to beſeech the King, 
that it may be enacted, that a month's tax of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, or an equivalent rais'd 
| ſome better way, may annually be ſet. apart for 
this; which if it be, it is probable the advan- 
tages will be greater than at preſent can be ima- 
gined: it may make us the granary of Europe. 
It will increaſe our navigation, and bring a great 
many of our idle people into employment, our 
lands will be improved, beſides a hundred other 
advantages, nd of ou 
If it be good to have proviſions dear, then it 
will be good, in order to our procuring more 
corn, and our ſelling it for a good price, to 
make the five ſhillings a quarter to be fix ſhil- 
lings, and other corn proportionable; I mean, 
to Th the, exporter have the five ſhillings the 
quarter, always when the price is under fix oy 
bs ings 
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lings the buſbel, and fo proportionable of the 
reſt. 5 3 E e 
Another way to keep up this dearneſi, indu- 
fry and plenty, will be, to have the exciſe of 
beer, ale, and other liquors raiſed, the ffrong- 
beer and ale to at leaſt the old three ſhillings and 
three pence, and the , /mall to nine pence the 
barrel; and this ſhould be laid, not only as it is 
now, upon. publick brewers, but alſo on all others 
that brew their own drinn. 
I know this will not be thought well on by 
a great many, but it will be of good uſe for all 
that, for it will increafe trade, brewers will be 
in every tolerable town, and on them depend 
wheel-wrights, coopers, good teams of horſes, cum 


multis aliis. Meaner fort of people, for the 


faving of a ſhilling or two by brewing, will not 
be diverted from better employments, .whereby 
they might ger twice as much; this part of their 
proviſion will be dearer to them, and will oblige 
them to more induſiry, whereby they will pro- 
cure more manufacture to ſell cheaper, as I have 
ſhewn above. The gentleman hath no reaſon to 
complain, becauſe, if he doth pay more than 
uſt, he will pay bur like his neighbours, and 
why he ſhould be exempred from that, I ſee no 
reaſon. But ſomewhat more; it is impoſſible 
the nation ſhould thrive, and not the land (which 
commonly belongs to the gentleman) thrive 
with it; the gentleman may, as I have ſhewn al- 
ready, buy his manufaFures at a cheaper rate; 
and this will be a good means to fave him land 
taxes, and to pay for the exportation of corn. 


A third way to keep up this dearne/s will be, 
to lay an exciſe of a groat a pound upon wool, 


both on what grows at home, and what is im- 
ported, and to pay back at the Cuſtom-houſe ſo 
fy — 6 4 much 
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much per pound for what ſhall be exported, as 
ſhall be thought needful. | Fo 

I am ſenſible, that this at firſt ſight will be 
thought a ſtrange propoſal, well knowing that 
the gentleman would have wool dear, but would 
have it come into his own pocket, not the 
King's ; and will miſtruſt, leſt this duty ſhould 
make his woo! ſell from him ſo much cheaper, 
becauſe England mult fell as cheap as its neigh- 
bours; and the merchaut and tradeſman think it 
the kingdom's intereſt to ſell wool as cheap as 
we can, that we may thereby out- ſell our neigh- 
bours, and that the woo! is the leaſt conſiderable 
in a piece of cloth. I muſt, to ſupport my 

ropoſal, ſtrive with good reaſons to fatisfy 
both ; which I will do as follows, conſidering 
two things: e | 


1 Firſt, What hurt it will not do. 
Secondiy, What good it will do. 


Firſt, It will not hurt the Spaniard, Triſh, 
French, or German in the price of their wool, 
becauſe they may ſell their wools at home, as 
they uſe to do; this exciſe muſt be paid only 
among our ſelves, and it is equal with our own, 
except it ſhould be ſaid, that it ſhould be laid 
ſo much on a ſhilling that any ſort ſells for; nei- 
ther will it hurt our ſelves, becauſe the Engliſh 
wool is (till in proportion to others, neither will 
it hinder the fale of our woollen manufacture, 
becauſe we may ſell as cheap as we were wont 
EYE En. Rood 

It is commonly ſaid, that the wool of England 
and Ireland is of ſuch variety, that with it we 
may make moſt forts of manufacture wanted, al- 
though foreign woot be a good help to us; 410 

eee eee ene 
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alſo ſaid, that it is a very ſorry manufacture that 
foreigners can make of their wool, without a 
.mixture of ſome of ours. If this be true, and 
J am told by underſtanding men that trade in 


woollen manufacture, that it is true, then it will 


follow that if we can "oP to our {ſelves the 
Engl and riſþ wool, we ſhall have a great ad- 
vantage of other folk, and I think the way I 
have propoſed will do the feat. 

be this: it will cauſe a diligent ſearch for wool, 
that it may pay the King's duty ; and it will in 
likelihood make it not worth while for foreigu- 
ers to buy our wool at ſo much difference as will 
be between us and them, except it be for ſuch 
manufactures, the like whereof we make not 
and then it will not do us much damage; it will 
make their workmen and wool come over hither, 
that here it may be work'd with ours: it will 


employ our people, and I ſce no reaſon but the 


trade may be doubled. Ka - 
I do not as a great many that have wrote a- 
bout the woollen affair, complain that our trade 
is decayed, for I believe the contrary, and if it 
were here to purpoſe, could give . ſufficient 
reaſon for my thought; but I am fully fatisfied 
that we ſtill have a great many idle people that 
might be ſet on work for the . 130 wel- 
fare, and I think theſe ways will do it; but if 
others won't think ſo, I muſt think alone, and 
ſubſcribe my ſelf 88 | 


J. H. 


Te 


In the ſecond place, the good it will do, will 
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The manner of making Bricks at Ebbiſham 
in Surrey; in a letter to the worſhipful 
Captain James Twiford, now Sherift. of 


A Ccording to your deſire, I have precured 
| A the manner of making brick ; and my 

Wanne 88 
We make two forts of bricks, viz. Rock-bricks, 
and place-bricks ; the fock-bricks are made ſolid, 
ſtrong, and ſo hard, that we have laid them un- 
on 3 cart-wheel, and yet they will not 
break. Og 457 | 


The manner of making them is thus: 


We chooſe a piece of earth that we com- 
monly call haſſe-mold, or a {tiff loam, which is 
a mixture of a little /azd, and a great deal of 
earth, without one bit of. clay; this earth is 
with us about three foot deep, (although at ſome 
places it is twenty foot deep, as at Caſe-bolton 
and ſeyeral other places) and two yards ſquare o 
it will make a thouſand of bricks, every brick 
being nine inches and a half long when it is 
made green, four inches and a half over, and 
two inches and a half thick; and the uſual price 
with us is to pay to our landlord a groat for 
every thouſand we deliver out ready burnt. 

Before Chriſtmas we begin to dig as deep as 
the earth allows, and lay it as level as can be, 
and end before Candlemas, that it may lie to 
mellow, that is, that the hard lumps we dig 
may ſhake to pieces, which it will do cither by 

2 5 . | help 
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help of rain or froſt; when it is thus dug, we 
let it lie till Lady- day OT Eaſter, when we ſel- 


dom fear fair weather. Then we water the 


earth well, and temper it with a narrow ſpade 
about five inches broad, that the workman may 
hold out, with which we dig it down, and then 
temper it with our bare- feet till it is in good 
caſe to make a brick on, that is, like a piece of 
dough, ſuch as will juſt ſtick in the mold or 
frame when lifted up, and not fall off of it felf : 
then we bring to the earth a table ſtanding upon 
four legs, about three foot high, five foot and 
a half long, and three foot and a half over, and 
load it with as much as it will well bear at the 
_ right-hand end about half way; at the other 
end are boards nailed about nine inches high to 
lay ſand in, and in the middle we faſten with 
nails a piece of board, which we call a ſtock; 
this ſtock is about half an inch thick, and juſt 
big enough for the mold to flip down upon: 
then we have a mold or frame made of beech, be- 
cauſe the earth will flip eaſieſt from it. This 
mold, frame or voider is made of the bigneſs of 
the brick abovelaid, only half an inch deeper, to 
give way for the ſtock aforeſaid; and it mult be 
ſhod with a thin iron of half a quarter of an 
inch thick, both on top and bottom, and this 
keeps it from breaking and wearing out : we 
alſo have upon the table, before the mold or 
frame, a little trough, that will hold about three 
or four quarts of water, which we put in, and 
in it a ſtrike to run over the mold to make the 
bricks ſmooth. This ſtrike is uſually made of 
fir, nine inches long, an inch and a half broad, 
and half an inch thick: we have alſo on a little 
form juſt by the /and-bin, about thirty little pie» 
ces of board twelye inches long, fix inches * 
122 | and 
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and half an inch thick, which we call pallat- | 
boards. When we are thus prepared with uten- 


ſils, then one man ſtrews ſand on the table (as 
maids do meal when they mould bread). and 
moulds the earth upon it; then rubbing the 
fiock and inſide of the mold with ſand, with the 
earth he forms a brick, ſtrikes it, and lays it up- 


on the pallat, then comes a little boy about 


twelve or ſixteen years old, and takes away three 
of theſe bricks and pallats, and lays them upon a 
Hachſtead, a rais'd place like a balk in a field, or 
a border in a garden; which is a piece of ground 
five or ſix rod long, two foot over, with a gut- 
ter on cach ſide about a foot deep, and as wide 
a top; which is made by digging half a foot 
deep, and the earth that comes thence raiſes the 
hackſiead this hackftead muſt be well beaten, 
that it may be ſmooth, level, and hard, and up- 
on it the boy lays his bricks edgeways, the thick» 
neſs of the pallats one from another, on each 
ſide of the hackflead a row, and ſo that the heads 
of each row may be two or three inches aſunder, 
and welay them askew, thus, and CT 
they are pretty- hard, which in dry 
weather will be in a day; then the boy lays an- 
other courſe croſs ways thus, V till they 
come to be ten courſe high, MMVNithen they 
are covered with {raw till they be hard and dry, 
which uſually is in three weeks or a month, and 
then we burn them. One man, without a man 
to temper, or boy to carry them away, but to 
temper and lay them himſelf, will make a thou- 
ſand in a ſummer's day, viz. about fourteen or 
fifteen hours; but with a man to temper, and a 
boy to carry them, and lay them as above, he 
will make two thouſand, and an extraordinary 
man three thouſand in a day; and the uſual af 

or 
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for this deu making and laying is four 


ſhillings the thouſand, and the maker's part is as 


much as the temperer's and boy's. _ | 
Our bricks being thus prepared, the next mat- 
ter is to burn them; which is after this manner. 
When we begin a new brick: ground, for want 
of burnt bricks, we are forc'd to build a kiln 
with raw bricks, which the heat of the fire by 
degrees burns, and this will laſt three or four 
years; but afterwards we make it with burn? 
bricks, which we reckon better; and we chooſe 
for it a dry ground, or make it fo by making 
dreins round it. This &i1z we build two bricks 
and a half thick, ſixteen bricks long from inſide 
to inſide, and twelve bricks over from inſide to 
inſide, and about fourteen or fifteen foot high; 
at the bottom we make two arches three toot 
high, three bricks broad, and ſeven bricks long, 
that is five bricks longer than the wall of the 
kiln, and ſo the ſides will be a brick and a half 
each: then we ſet the bricks five courſe high, as 
they ſtand in the backfleads; then we ſet five 
courſes more, and allow every courſe two or 
three inches to hang over, ſo that at ten courſe 
high there is a clear arch. Of theſe ten courſes 
one muſt be {er cloſe, and another you may run 
your finger between every brick, and after that 
we ſet three bricks upon them edgeways, 
thus, till N they are five or ſix and thirty 
courſes AA high from the bottom. Then 
we begin with half a bavin fire at a time in each 
arch, ſupplying it continually till the water- 
| ſmoak be off, which is done when the ſmoak 
begins to ariſe black, and uſually in twenty four 
hours; then we put in a whole bavin at a time, 
and make the holes up with bricks four courſe 
high, to keep the fire-feeder's ſhins from burn- 


ing; 
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ing; and thus we continue till they are at the 


top red fire hot, which is uſually alſo twenty 


four hours; and then we ceaſe our fire, and let 
them cool, and ſell them as ſoon as we can, for 
as much money as we can get, but uſually about 
thirteen or fourteen ſhillings the thouſand. The 
prices for making and burning is ſeven ſhillings 
3 the wood three ſhillings the thou- 
and. 

This is the account, and if it be inſtrumental 


to the ſetting up a nanufacture in your country, 


will encourage the like attempts from 


Your bumble ſervant, 


J. H. 


Ait 
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Near 400000 chaldron of coals in a year 
comes to London, which in likelihood will 
- employ 333 ſhips, and 3333 ſeamen, and 
360000 people 10 1. the year ſuppoſed 
more than each earn or ſpend. Tax on 
word uſeful. Pitch and coal affirmed 
from ſeacoal. N 


IN my laſt I promiſed ſome particulars about 
navigation, from a conſideration of the coal 
trade; and in Numb. 3. of my ſecond Ouarto 
Volume, printed November the 6", 1683. 1 
ſhewed, in four ſheers of paper, ſome advantages 
would accrue to us from the deſtruction of 
wood, and the encouragement of the coal trade. 
And although 1 have hinted them often, I can 
get no body yet to anſwer me; but ſeveral have 
followed my advice to good purpoſes, and few 
or none have turned paſture or arable to wood. 
I ſhall now, as I did then, hint ſomething a- 
bout the number of ſhips are, and might be 
employed by wood's deſtruction. Then J was in- 
formed came to London yearly about 300000 
chaldron of coals, now well nigh 400000 
chaldron; if fo, then there requires 2000 ſhips 
of 200 chaldron: each, to fetch them, if the 
voyage were but once in a year. But I will 

ſuppoſe ſix voyages in a year, and more ] be- 
lieve not; for though ſome make eight, others 
make not four; then the ſixth part of 2000 will 
be 333 ſhips, and each twenty chaldron requires 
a ſeaman, which will make 3330: I have great 
reaſon to believe that the reft of England may 


conſume and employ as many, which will make 
.6660. > ae This 
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This is a brave nurſery, and if the woods 
were deſtroyed, why it may not be doubled, I 
ſee not, beſides what are employed to Norway 
and other places for timber and wood. 
Beſide theſe ſeamen, there will be an employ for 
the diggers, keel-men, crimps, meeters, lighter- 
men, barge-men, carmen, and if we reckon that 
England earns, one with another, 10 J. the 
head, as I hinted Numb. 231. about the Eaſt- 
India trade, then theſe coals, which would em- 
ploy in all ports twice 6660 ſeamen, will find 
good livelihoods for twice 160000 people, ſup- 
oſing coals every where to be but 20 f. the 
chaldron. But notwithſtanding what ſome pri- 
vately have objected, about peoples earning and 
ſpending, one with another, 10 J. the year, I 
queſtion whether it be ſo much, for half are 


under 16, and half are females ; and to think 


that every man and woman above 16, and every 
boy and girl under 16, put them all by fours; J 
ay, that each ſuch four ſhould earn 40 J. the 
year, is beyond my apprehenſion. | : 

J muſt confeſs, a great many people would be 
employed ſhould we burn wood; though I do 
not think ſo many as coals; beſide, in coal it is 
their proper trade and buſineſs, _ 5 

The capitation act has laid a duty upon woods, 
and I could wiſh it were to be continued or 
encreaſed; and this. out of no ill-will to the 
owners, but becauſe it will force them to do 
themſelves kindneſſes, by grubbing up their 
woods, and encreaſing our navigation. 

What ſhall I ſay more of coal, except J ſhall 
tell you of one Becker in King Charles the IId's 
time, who pretended to make pitch and tar 
from them; but I think his project came to lit- 
tle. Next Friday expect another ſubject from 

Tour's 3 J. HovenroN. 
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Cra in England ſuppoſed 28, or 2900 


Page 11 
Acres of land, ten or twelve plowed i in a day, 243 


Acres twelve ploughed i in three * wih; 7 0⁰ bul- 


locks and one man, 1 244 


B 


Barren ground in England ſcarce, 15 
Barley Patney or Rr out and 17 in eight 


or ten weeks all year, e 


Books of husbandry and "EFY 


79 
Bread French, the manner of making it, with con- 


fiderations on the mill, water and et? I32 
The kinds, viz. dil? 


Houſhold bread, BD enn en £2 © 
Pain burgois, or city bread, eee ene 
Pain de gonneſs, R 
Pain ala mountrou 138 
Pain defprit, ibid. 
Pain dichapitre, | ibid. 
Pain d' gentilly, | 139 
Pain d' citroville, | ibid. 
Pain benit o brioche, ibid. 
Pain d'couſin, | e 
Bread ſtale mended, ibid. 


Ferment of cherry wine, a good yeaſt for bread, ibid. 
D d Bills 


4 


Arbadoes the garden of the world. 3 


INDEX. 

Bills of entry. and knowledge of quantities of goods 
_imported and exported, the advantage thereof, 
161, &c. 

Bullocks beiter able to perform two journies a day 
in plougbing than horſes, and the reaſon why, 244 


Burning moſly-land, an twprovement, 300 

Bees, a new hive for them, with its deſcription, 375 

Bounty-act, à great advantage, 389 

Brick, wk manner of wang it, 394 
F . . . 

Lover, 5 its advantages, EIS 18, 142 

Corn, a propoſal for its a 109 

Credit, bank thereof; its manner, uſe and ſafety, 

— 145 

Clitherow might be improved, 302 


Complaints made to Rhehoboam, rather through 
inconſideration and ee, than any real 


Cauſe, "x" | 1555 
Camps in David's time not wed i in winter, ibid. 
Columbus his hiſtory, _ I GEE 
Cabot his diſcoveries, _ 3 8 
Cows, the manner of chooſing them for a dairy, 362 
And breeding them, ; DIA. 
Calves, the manner of fatting them, 370 
Core in a cow's udder; its care, | ibid. 
Cyder, an experiment for fining it, 182 
Its prejudices, 183 


Fining it. Of the fruit. Precipitation preferred 
before termentation. Bottling will cauſe preci- 
3 The colder it is kept the ſooner it will 

ne. To ſeparate the pure from the impure. 
The way to make the glaſſes, ſyphons or pipes 
zo ſeparate the cyder, 247 10 253 


TP, Dearneſs 


—— 


5 


N Earne/s of erbt Gons to ke wiſhed fir, 36 2 
It makes manufactures be ſold __ a 


more Plena, 50 38 
e ae Vene 


J MNquiries concerning ies 7. 8c 9, 10 
relating to husbandry aud trade by Robert 
The, LL. D. viz. particularly concerning wa- 
A ters, earths and minerals, ſtones, metals, plants, 
b husbandry, animals, arts, 288 70 299 
Encloſures, a great improvement, 10 
——Phobable to encreaſe us 2000000, ibid. 
——Reaſons for t, ed e 
ay to do it. TH 18, 144 
Is advantages, 416, 17 
Ragin, one that will wind right theins at a time, 

ds - | 

Eaſt-India company may be a great fund. " Their 
debts and flock, x." Rs 749 

Exportation of money the cauſe of our plenty, 

Ed - "ug of England had it one time 4 10 
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3 
Et as drinks! to have in one a great advantage 
0 397 
—0/. 4 groat a ; pound, on wool, 4 : great, advan- 
rages” | | ibid. 


* : 
3 
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Fog French, a pu improvement of ſandy | 
land, 29 
A fence to young hedges, © 20; 3 | 
French King, a provident father of his country, | 
i f 312 7 bs 3 | 
D d 2 


INDEX. 
The fowls, a diſeaſe in the feet of oxen ; their cure, 


368 

8 
Raſs long grew by Paper s hall in 1667, 5 
Guinea company hope ful, 149 
Goods imported to, and e from London in 
- January 1685 ö 163, &c. 
Ditto in e 1085. ad 11 5 178 


JOarding of money by the Prince doth not 
always-impoveriſh. the ſubjef, 306, &c. 


Henry the Seventh, the only King of England that 


ever hoarded much money, 313. His great care 
for his people, 315. The treaſure he left behind 
was near : 1800000 J. ſterling, 316. He made 
London always like a term, and thereby en- 
creas d his own and ſubjects wealth, 318 


ag 7 ee 115 Is 38319 


3 


Reland growing rich will be for the ſafety and 
Honour of the crown, and ala, and improve- 


ment of England, 44, 45 
Mr. Thomplon s deſign in Ireland, if it had taken, 
would have done no hurt, 475 4 
Iriſh act defended, 
it improves our land, 84 

I hci manner of liuin g, 92 
K 


Ingdom not enriched by our 0 among our 
ſelves alone, | 7 28 


Licorice 


INDEX 


4 


L | 

Teorice profitable to increaſes, 41 

i; —— Manner of planting and curing, with 

likely profits, 1 2 

Land, labour and proviſion cheap, doth not always 

get a trade to a country, 103 

Linen manufacture, a propoſal for gaining it here, 
_  » 


Tarn coarſe, the prices in book of rates, ibid. 
Cloth coarſe, the prices in Boo of rates, 119 
——Three farthings an ell one with another, 121 


Liming moſſy-land, an improvement, 300 
Lambs, their manner of fatting, | 372 
M 
| Oney, the matter and uſe thereof, 25 


—Of no uſe, unleſs parted with, 26 
nn /Zafty importation thereof may be a aan 
=— Raiſing its denomination no advantage, ibid. 
———Ofered to the Eaſt-India company at three 
per cent. and refus'd, 146 
— Small, a propoſal to ſupply its defect, 238. 
Marle, its method of uſing, 578, 123, 124 
ns different ſorts, 124, 125 
Place and manner of reſidence, T6 
Preparing the pit, ground, and getting out the 
marle, Rea. thi: 


a < 


Malt, manner of making it at Darby, 66 

— Deſcription of beſt barley: for it, 67 

— 4 rare kill deſcrib'd, | ] 
Carrying it out, in eſfect no other than carrying 
out our product or manufacture, 26 


Mum, the manner of making it, accor ding tothe 
1 | direction 


INDEX. 


direction recorded in the town-houſe of Brunf- 
wick, 299 
Moſſy- land, its improvement, Zoo, 301 
Men, fifteen hundred and ſeventy theuſand at one 
time that drew ſword in Jewry, beides Levi 


and Benjamin, 310 
Milk, its difference, 362 
0 
Ven, ſtationary and portative of Dr. Kepler, 
141 
Oxen, the manner of breeding, cutting or geld- 
ing them 364 
de manner of teaching them to draw and 
fatting them, 366 

P 
Rofits draw people, Cn hd 
Inſtauces thereof, . ich⸗ 


Plantations Engliſh do increaſe or improve rather 
than. depopulate, by 
be more ſont thither, in likelihood the more 
here, 39 
Spain wot prejudiced by plantations, 72 
Prodigality among our ſelves no prejudice, 5 f 
Prodigal's charatter, 76 
Parſley an improver of land, good for ſheep and co- 


ROT 142 
be finer the ground for it, the better the crop, 
143 

Proteſtants French advantageous, ö 


Plough extraordinary, their deſcription, 245 
People may be increas'd by the deſtruction of wood, 
a Rent. 


Ships 


INDEX, 


2 


8 from London in January, 1682, 181 

Society Royal, a great collector and encourager of 
uſeful things, 1, 2 

——T heir motto, Nullius in Verba, 

IX catalogue of books in their library relating 


to husbandry, 7 

Sandy lands cured, | 15 
Spinning much improved by Mr. Thomas Firmin, 

31 

Smut prevented, | 342 49, 0 
Salt cures rot in ſheep, 143 


7s deſcription, viz. Spaniſh, Portugal and 
French, Scotch and Newcaſtle. Salt upon 


Salt. Port- ſea iſland, and places adjacent, 274, &c. 


Subſcriptions for lives; propoſals made to increaſe 


wealth thereby, 148 
Os jettion and anſwers, 1572 
Its advantages, | If7 
——Proved from Sir William Petty” 5 obſervati- 

ons on the bills of Mortality, 158 
or wbom uſeful, 1579 
Sailing plain, made more plain in three particular 

methods, 211 


Safflower, its price at London. Of its cultiva- 
tion, gathering and curing. It will not endure 
the ſhade. It doth not impoveriſh land. 7s 
ſeed fats turkies, geeſe and colts, 353 to 360 


| T a 
f Wſcany, their farms and living, 12 
Trade, end thereof, 24 


Matter thereof, bbid. 


Hips, their number entered into, and cleared out 


IND E X. 

Mays of getting it, 0 5 
Thriving of a place, an argument thereof, 110 
Turnips fatten ſheep, 144 
Treaſures of David. Of Solomon. Taxes, the 
reaſon of them in Solomon's time. Advanta- 
geous 10. bis ſubjetis. Tanks in the Mogul's 
country. The reaſon of them. 'Troopers better 
for OE” and trade than toot ſoldiers, 


396, &. 
W 
WV. red. ſtalt'd, ſeldom or never , ſmutt, 
t 34 
Long cone, not ſubject to lodging, or being eaten 
by birds, or mildew'd, ibid. 
Hood, deſtruction thereof a happineſs, 5e 


— Growing within twelve miles of a navigable 
river, a great damage to the kingdom. Illu- 
ſtrated by matter of fact. And a ſuppoſition 


Objections anſwered, —_ 278, &c 
WY oodcocks, the manner of their curing in Lanca- 
ſhire, | + 42 
Water ſalt, made freſh, 8 240 
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